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LITERARY CRITICISM IN FRANCE.'! 


WueEn the Curators of the Taylorian Institution honoured me with 
an invitation to lecture on some subject connected with the study 
of modern literature, I glanced back over my recent reading, and I 
found that a large part, perhaps an undue proportion of it, had con- 
sisted of French literary history and French literary criticism. The 
recent death of that eminent critic, M. Scherer, had led me to make 
asurvey of his writings. I had found in M. Brunetiére an instructor 
vigorous and severe in matters of literature ; one who allies modern 
thought with classical tradition. I had beguiled some hours, not 
more pleasantly than profitably, with M. Jules Lemaitre’s bright if 
slender studies of contemporary writers, in which the play of ideas is 
contrived with all the skill and grace of a decorative art. I had 
followed M. Paul Bourget, as many of us have done, through his 
more laborious analyses in which he investigates, by means of 
typical representatives in literature, the moral life of our time. And 
Ihad in some measure possessed myself of the legacy of thought left 
to us by two young writers, ardent students, interested in the philo- 
sophical aspects of literature, whose premature loss French letters 
must deplore, M. Guyau, the author of several volumes on questions 
of morals and wsthetics, and M. Hennequin, whose attempt to draw 
the outlines of a system of scientific criticism has at least the merit 
of bold ingenuity. It seemed to me that I had fresh in my mind 
matter which must be of interest to all who care for literature, and 
that I should not do ill if I were to try to gather up some of my 
impressions on recent literary criticism, and especially on methods or 
proposed methods of criticism in France. 

Nearly a generation has passed since a distinguished son of 
Oxford, Mr. Matthew Arnold, declared that the chief need of our 
time—and especially the need of our own country—was a truer and 
more enlightened criticism. He did not speak merely of literature ; 
he meant that we needed a fresh current of ideas about life in its 
various provinces. But he included the province of literature, the 

(1) Read as the Taylorian Lecture, Oxford, November 20th, 1889. 
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importance of which, and especially of poetry, no man estimated 
more highly than did Mr. Arnold. And as the essential prelude to 
a better criticism, he made his gallant, and far from unsuccessful, 
effort to disturb our national self-complacency, to make us feel that 
Philistia is not a land which is very far off; he made the experi- 
ment, which he regarded as in the best sense patriotic, to rearrange 
for our uses the tune of Rule Britannia in a minor key. His contri- 
bution to our self-knowledge was a valuable one, if wisely used. The 
elegant lamentations of the prophet over his people in captivity to 
the Philistines were more than elegant, they were inspired by a fine 
ideal of intellectual freedom, and were animated by a courageous 
hope that the ideal might be, in part at least, attained. Disciples, 
however, too often parody the master, and I am not sure that success 
in any other affectation is more cheaply won than in the affectation 
of depreciating one’s kinsfolk and one’s home. There is a Jaques- 
like melancholy arising from the sundry contemplation of one’s 
intellectual travel, which disinclines its possessor for simple house- 
hold tasks. Our British inaccessibility to ideas, our wilfulness of 
temper, our caprices of intellect, our insular narrowness, the provin- 
ciality of our thought, the brutality of our journals, the banality of 
our popular teachers, our incapacity to govern, or at least to be 
gracious in governing—these are themes on which it has become 
easy to dilate : 







































‘* Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed.” 


And with the aid of a happy eclecticism which chooses for compari- 
son the bright abroad with the dark or dull at home, and reserves 
all its amiable partiality and dainty enthusiasm for our neighbours, 
it really has not been difficult to acquire a new and superior kind of 
complacency, the complacency of national self-depreciation. 

As regards the criticism of literature, Mr. Arnold did good service 
in directing our eyes to France, and when we spoke of French 
literary criticism any time in the fifties and sixties of this century, 
we meant first of all Sainte-Beuve. Here Mr. Arnold was surely 
right, nor did he depart from the balance and measure which he s0 
highly valued when, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, he described 
Sainte-Beuve as an unrivalled guide to bring us to a knowledge of 
the French genius and literature—“ perfect, so far as a poor mortal 
critic can be perfect, in knowledge of his subject, in tact, in tone.” 
We are all pupils of Sainte-Beuve. But to what Mr. Arnold has 
said of Sainte-Beuve, I should like to add this: that while the great 
critic was French in his tact, French in his art of finely insinuating 
opinions, in his seeming bonhomie, and at the same time in the 
delicate malice of his pen, French above all in his sense of the 
intimate relations of literature with social life, his method as a critic 
was not the dominant method of France; it was hardly characteristic 
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of the French intellect ; it was his own method, and it had been in 
great measure our English method.’ 

For, while possessing extraordinary mobility within certain limits 
seldom overpassed, the French intellect, as compared with that of 
England, is pre-eminently systematic, and to attain system, or 
method, or order in its ideas, it is often content to view things in an 
abstract or generalising way, or even to omit things which present a 
difficulty to the systematiser. At the highest this order is a manifes- 
tation of reason, and when it imposes itself upon our minds, it brings 
with it that sense of freedom which accompanies the recognition of a 
law. But when by evading difficulties a pseudo-order is established, 
and when this is found, as it inevitably will be found in the course 
of time, to be a tyranny, then the spirit of system becomes really an 
element of disorder, provoking the spirit of anarchy, and, as M. 
Nisard has called it, the spirit of chimera. In a nation where the 
tendency towards centralisation is strong, and a central authority 
has been constituted, an order of ideas, which is probably in part 
true, in part false, will be imposed by that authority, and as years 
go by this will become traditional. So it was in France. The 
Academy was precisely such a central authority in matters intel- 
lectual, and from its origin it asserted a claim to be a tribunal in 
literary criticism. It imposed a doctrine, and created a tradition. 
But even among writers who revolted from the traditional or 
Academical manner in criticism, the spirit of system was often 
present, for the spirit of system is characteristic of the intellect of 
France. An idea, a dogma was enounced, and the facts were 
selected or compelled to square with the idea; an age was reduced 
to some formula which was supposed to express the spirit of that age, 
and the writers of the time were attenuated into proofs of a theory. 

Now Sainte-Beuve’s method as a critic was as far as possible 
removed from this abstract and doctrinaire method. He loved ideas, 
but he feared the tyranny of an idea. He was on his guard against 
the spirit of system. Upon his seal was engraved the English word 
“Truth,” and the root of everything in his criticism, as Mr. Arnold 
said of him, is his simple-hearted devotion to truth. Mr. Arnold 
might have added that his method for the discovery of truth is the 
method characteristic of the best English minds, that of living and 
working in the closest relation with facts, and incessantly revising 
his opinions so that they may be in accord with facts. It will be in 
the memory of readers of Sainte-Beuve that in 1862, in the articles on 
Chateaubriand, afterwards included in the third volume of Nouveaux 
Iundis, he turned aside to give an exposition of his own critical 
method. He had been reproached with the fact that he had no 
theory. ‘Those who deal most favourably with me have been 


(1) Mr. Arnold’s éloge does not apply to the earlier writings of Sainte-Beuve, which 
were wanting in critical balance, and often in critical disinterestedness. 
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pleased to say that I am a sufficiently good judge, but a judge who 
is without a code.” And while admitting that there existed no code 
Sainte-Beuve, he went on to maintain that he had a method, formed 
by practice, and to explain what that method was. It was that for 
which afterwards, when reviewing a work by M. Deschanel, he 
accepted the name of naturalistic criticism. He tells us how we are 
inevitably carried from the book under our view to the entire work 
of the author, and so to the author himself; how we should study the 
author as forming one of a group with the other members of his house- 
hold, and in particular that it is wise to look for his talent in the 
mother, and, if there be sisters, in one or more of the sisters; how 
we should seek for him in “le premier milieu,” the group of friends 
and contemporaries who surrounded him at the moment when his 
genius first became full-fledged; how again we should choose for 
special observation the moment when he begins to decay, or decline, 
or deviate from his true line of advance under the influences of the 
world ; for such a moment comes, says Sainte-Beuve, to almost every 
man; how we should approach our author through his admirers and 
through his enemies; and how, as the result of all these processes of 
study, sometimes the right word emerges which claims, beyond all 
power of resistance, to be a definition of the author’s peculiar talent ; 
such an one is a “rhetorician,” such an one an “ improvisator of 
genius.” Chateaubriand himself, the subject of Sainte-Beuve’s 
causerie, is “an Epicurean with the imagination of a Catholic.” 
But, adds Sainte-Beuve, let us wait for this characteristic name, let 
us not hasten to give it. 

This method of Sainte-Beuve, this inductive or naturalistic 
method, which advances cautiously from details to principles, and 
which is ever on its guard against the idols that deceive the mind, 
did not, as he says, quite satisfy even his admirers among his own 
countrymen. They termed his criticism a negative criticism, with- 
out a code of principles; they demanded a theory. But it is a 
method which accords well with our English habits of thought; and 
the fact is perhaps worth noting that while Mr. Arnold was engaged 
in indicating, for our use, the vices and the foibles of English criti- 
cism as compared with that of France, Sainte-Beuve was thinking of 
a great English philosopher as the best preparatory master for those 
who would acquire a sure judgment in literature. ‘To be in 
literary history and criticism a disciple of Bacon,” he wrote, ‘“‘ seems 
to me the need of our time.” Bacon laid his foundations on a solid 
groundwork of facts, but it was his whole purpose to rise from these 
to general truths. And Sainte-Beuve looked forward toa time when 
as the result of countless observations, a science might come into 
existence which should be able to arrange into their various species 
or families the varieties of human intellect and character, so that the 
dominant quality of a mind being ascertained we might be able to 
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infer from this a group of subordinate qualities. But even in his 
anticipations of a science of criticism Sainte-Beuve would not permit 
the spirit of system to tyrannise over him. Such a science, he says, 
can never be quite of the same kind as botany or zoology ; man has 
“what is called freedom of will,’ which at all events presupposes a 
great complexity in possible combinations. And even if at some 
remote period, this science of human minds should be organized, it 
will always be so delicate and mobile, says Sainte-Beuve, that “ it 
will exist only for those who have a natural calling for it, and a true 
gift for observation ; it will always be an art requiring a skilful 
artist, as medicine requires medical tact in those who practise it.” 
There are numberless obscure phenomena to be dealt with in the 
criticism of literature, and they are the phenomena of life, in per- 
petual process of change; there are nuances to be caught, which, 
in the words of one who has tried to observe and record them, 
are “more fugitive than the play of light on the waters.” Sainte- 
Beuve felt that to keep a living mind in contact with life must 
for the present be the chief effort of criticism, to touch here some 
vital point, and again some other point there. In that remarkable 
volume, Le Roman Expérimental, in which M. Zola deals with his 
fellow authors not so much in the manner of a judge as in that 
of a truculent gendarme, he lays violent hold on Sainte-Beuve, 
claiming him as essentially a critic of his own so-called experimental 
school; not, indeed, that Sainte-Beuve’s was one of those superior 
minds which comprehend their age, for was he not rather repelled 
than subdued by the genius of Balzac, and did he not fail to per- 
ceive that the romantic movement of 1830 was no more than the 
ery for deliverance from dogma and tradition of an age on its way 
to the naturalism of M. Zola himself? Still, says M. Zola, in cer- 
tain pages Sainte-Beuve formulated with a tranquil daring the 
experimental method “ which we put in practice.” And it is true 
that there are points of contact between Sainte-Beuve’s criticism, 
with its careful study of the author’s milieu, and the doctrines pro- 
claimed by M. Zola. But what a contrast between the spirits of the 
two men ; what a contrast in the application to life even of the ideas 
which they possessed in common! M. Zola, whose mind is over- 
ridden, if ever a mind was, by the spirit of system; whose work, 
misnamed realistic, is one monstrous idealising of humanity under 
the types of the man-brute and the woman-brute ; and Sainte-Beuve, 
who in his method would fain be the disciple of our English Bacon ; 
Sainte-Beuve, ever alert and mobile, ever fitting his mind to the 
nicenesses of fact, or tentatively grouping his facts in the hope that 
he may ascertain their law; Sainte-Beuve, whom, if the word 
“realism ’’ be forced upon us, as it seems to be at the present time, 
we may name a genuine realist in the inductive study of the tem- 
peraments of all sorts and conditions of men. 
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Of M. Scherer I spoke a few days after his death in the pages of 
the Fortnightly Review, and I shall only say here that he resembled 
Sainte-Beuve at least in this, that he too feared the tyranny of the 
spirit of system. In his earlier years, indeed, he had aspired as a 
philosophical thinker and a theologian to the possession of a body of 
absolute beliefs; but he found, or thought he found, that all which 
he had supposed to be fixed was moving, was altering its shape 
and position. He saw, or thought he saw, a sinking of the soil on 
which he had built his house as if to last for ever, a gaining of th 
tide upon the solid land; he recognised, as so many have had to 
recognise in this century of moral difficulty, the processes of the 
evolution, or at least the vicissitude, of beliefs. He ceased to hopx 
for truth absolute, but it was not as one disillusioned and disen- 
chanted that he took refuge in ‘the relative. He felt that his ap- 
pointed task of truth-seeking had grown more serious and more full 
of promise. It seemed to him that there was something childish in 
the play of building up elaborate erections of dogma, ingenious toy- 
houses, to be tumbled down presently by the trailing skirts of Time. 
The business of a man was rather, as he conceived it, to live by the 
truth of to-day, trusting that it would develop into the completer 
truth of to-morrow, to contribute something of sound knowledge 
and well-considered opinion to the common fund, to work with all 
other honest minds towards some common result, though what that 
result may be, none of us as yet can be aware. He thought that he 
could perceive a logic in the general movement of the human 
mind, and he was content, for his own part, to contribute a fragment 
of truth here and a fragment there which might be taken up in 
the vast inductions of that mighty logician, the Zeit-Geist. 

A critic of such a temper as this can hardly set up absolut 
standards by which to judge, he can hardly make any one age the 
final test of another, and condemn the classic because it is not 
romantic, or the romantic because it is not classic. Yet he is far 
from being a sceptic either in matters of faith or matters of literary 
conviction; he may possess very clear and strong opinions, and 
indeed it becomes his duty to give a decided expression to his own 
view of truth, even if it be but a partial view, for how otherwise can 
he assist in the general movement of thought? The discomfiture 
of the absolute, as Scherer has said, is an aid to tolerance, is even 
favourable to indulgence, but it need not and should not paralyse 
the judgment, or hopelessly perplex the literary conscience. And 
Scherer himself was indeed at times more inclined to severity than 
to indulgence ; behind the man, who was the nominal subject of his 
criticism, he saw the idea, and with an idea it is not necessary to 
observe the punctilio of fine manners. He must at the same time 
make his own idea precise, must argue out his own thesis. Yet he 
feels all the while that his own idea, his own thesis, has only a rela- 
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tive value, and that his criticism is at best something tentative. 
Scherer’s conviction that all our truths are only relative, and that 
none the less they are of the utmost importance to us, gives in great 
measure its special character, at once tentative and full of decision, 
to his criticism. 

But Scherer came on his father’s side from a Swiss family, and 
the Parisian critic had been formed in the school of Protestant 
Geneva; Sainte-Beuve’s mother was of English origin, and his 
reading as a boy was largely in our English books. These are facts 
which may fairly be noted by one who accepts Sainte-Beuve’s prin- 
ciples of literary investigation. The critical methods characteristic 
of the French intellect as contrasted with the English intellect are 
not the methods which guide and govern the work of these writers. 
Their work lacks the large ordonnance, the ruling logic, the cues 
d ensemble in which the French mind, inheritor of Latin tradition, 
delights. Without a moment’s resistance we yield ourselves to such 
guides, because the processes of their minds agree with those to 
which we are accustomed, only they are conducted by them with an 
ease and grace which with us are rare. But perhaps we gain more, 
or at least something more distinctive, from contact with intellects 
of a type which differs essentially from the English type, minds 
more speculative than ours, more apt in bringing masses of concrete 
fact under the rule and regimen of ideas. These characteristics of 
the French intellect are exhibited in a very impressive way by two 
well-known histories of literature, which, as regards methods and 
principles of criticism, stand as far apart from each other as it is 
possible to conceive—Nisard’s History of French Literature, and the 
much more celebrated History of English Literature by Taine. The 
one is of the elder school of criticism, dogmatic and traditional ; the 
other is of the newer school, and claims to be considered scientific. 
Both are works over which ideas preside—or perhaps we might say 
dominate with an excessive authority. A mind of the English type 
could hardly have produced either of the two. 

The name of M. Désiré Nisard seems to carry us far into the past. 
It is more than half a century since he made his masked attack on 
the Romantic school, then in its fervid youth, in his Latin Poets of 
the Decadence, and put forth his famous manifesto against /a /ittéra- 
ture facile. It was in 1840 that the first two volumes of his History 
of French Literature appeared: but twenty years passed before that 
work was completed ; and it is little more than twelve months since 
M. Nisard gave to the public his Souvenirs et Notes biographiques, 
volumes followed, perhaps unfortunately for his fame, by the Zgri 
Somnia of the present year. Such a life of devotion to letters 
is rare, and the unity of his career was no less remarkable than 
its length. For sixty years M. Nisard was a guardian of the 
dignity of French letters, a guardian of the purity of the French 
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language, a maintainer of the traditions of learning and thought, an 
inflexible judge in matters of intellect and taste. The aggressive 
sallies of his earlier years were only part of the system of defence 
which at a later time he conducted with greater reserve from 
within the stronghold of his own ideas. When the first volumes 
of his History of French Literature were written, M. Nisard’s doc- 
trine and method were fully formed, and when, twenty years later, 
he finished his task, it seemed never to have been interrupted ; and 
though the author was of Voltaire’s opinion that he who does not 
know how to correct, does not know how to write, there was 
nothing to alter in essentials of the former part of the work. It 
is a work which cannot be popular, for its method is opposed to 
that which at present has the mastery, and its style has a magis- 
terial, almost a monumental, concision, which is not to the liking 
of the crowd of torpid readers. It is, says a contemporary critic, 
a feature in common between two writers, in other respects so 
unlike, M. Nisard and M. Renan, that neither can be enjoyed by 
the common mass of readers, because “ they are equally concerned, 
though in different ways, with the effort to be sober and simple, to 
efface colours that are over lively, and never to depart, in the tem- 
perate expression of their thought, from that scrupulous precision 
and exquisite netteté which Vauvenargues has named /e vernis des 
mattres.” But though it cannot live the noisy life of a popular 
book, M. Nisard’s History remains, and does its work, a work all 
the more valuable because it resists in many ways the currents of 
opinion and taste in our age. 
What, then, is M. Nisard’s method? It is as far as possible 
removed from the method of Sainte-Beuve, as far as possible re- 
moved from what I may call the English method of criticism. A 
piece of literature—a poem, a novel, a play—carries Sainte-Beuve 
to the other works of the author, whether they be of the same kind 
or not, and thence to the author himself, to the little group of 
persons with whom he lived and acted, and to the general society of 
which he formed a member. M. Nisard views the work apart from 
its author and apart from his other works, if those other works be of 
a different literary species. He compares this book or that with 
other books of the same genre, or rather with the type of the genre, 
which by a process of abstraction, he has formed in his own mind; 
he brings it into comparison with his ideal of the peculiar genius of 
the nation, his ideal of the genius of France, if the book be French ; 
he tests its language by his ideal of the genius of the French lan- 
guage; finally, he compares it with his ideal of the genius of 
humanity as embodied in the best literature of the world, to what- 
ever country or age that literature may belong. Criticism, as con- 
ceived by M. Nisard, confronts each work of literature with a three- 
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fold ideal-—that of the nation, that of the language, that of 
humanity: “elle note ce qui s’en rapproche; voila le bon: ce qui 
sen éloigne; voila le mauvais.”” The aim of such criticism, accord- 
ing to M. Nisard’s own definition, is ‘to regulate our intellectual 
pleasures, to free literature from the tyranny of the notion that 
there is no disputing about tastes, to constitute an exact science, 
intent rather on guiding than gratifying the mind.” 

Surely a noble aim—to free us from the tyranny of intellectual 
anarchy. We all tacitly acknowledge that there is a hierarchy of 
intellectual pleasures, and it is M. Nisard’s purpose to call upon 
these individual preferences and aversions to come forward and 
justify themselves or stand condemned in the light of human reason. 
The historian of French literature has somewhere contrasted two 
remarkable figures of the Renaissance and Reformation— Montaigne 
and Calvin; Montaigne, a representative of the spirit of curiosity 
then abroad, and, notwithstanding his sceptical tendency, a lover of 
the truth ; Calvin, a representative of theological system and rigour, 
a wielder of the logic of the abstract idea. We may describe Sainte- 
Beuve as a nineteenth-century descendant of Montaigne, with the 
accumulated erudition and the heightened sensibility of this latter 
time. M. Nisard carries into the province of literature something 
of Calvin’s spirit of system, and we can hardly help admiring the 
fine intolerance of his orthodoxy as he condemns some heretic who 
disbelieves or doubts the authority of the great classical age of 
French letters. He would have criticism proceed rather by exclu- 
sions than by admissions, and has no patience with the “ facile and 
accommodating admirations of eclecticism ;”’ he sees a sign of deca- 
dence in the ambition peculiar to our time which pretends to reunite 
in French literary art all the excellences and all the liberties of 
foreign literatures.’ It is easy to indulge a diluted sympathy with 
everything; it is harder, but better, to distinguish the evil from the 
good, and to stand an armed champion of reason, order, beauty. 

The genius of France, according to M. Nisard, is more inclined to 
discipline than to liberty; it regards the former—discipline—as the 
more fruitful in admirable results. An eminent writer in France is 
“the organ of all, rather than a privileged person who has thoughts 
belonging to himself alone, which he imposes on his fellows by an 
extraordinary right.” And hence, French literature, avoiding, when 
at its best, all individual caprice, all license of sensibility or imagina- 
tion, is, as it were, the living realisation of the government of the 
human faculties by reason. It is not so with the literature of the 
North ; there the equilibrium of the faculties is disturbed, there 
liberty often prevails over discipline, there reverie or subtlety often 
usurps the place of reason. It is not so with the literatures of the 


(1) Hist. de la Littérature Frangaise, i. 13. 
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South; there passion often prevails over reason, and the language of 

metaphor takes the place of the language of intelligence. But human 
reason did not come to maturity in France until the great age of 
classical literature, the age of Moliére and Racine and La Fontaine, 
of Bossuet and Pascal, of La Bruyére and La Rochefoucauld. Then 
first in French literature humanity became completely conscious of 
itself, then, first, man was conceived as man in all the plenitude of his 
powers, then, first, human nature was adequately represented and 
rendered in literary art. And since that great age, if we strike the 
balance of gains and losses we shall find perhaps that the gains are 
exceeded by the losses. In the eighteenth century, which claimed 
to be the age of reason, the seculum rationalisticum, the authority of 
reason in fact declined, and the spirit of Utopia, the chimerical 
spirit, exemplified by Rousseau, obtained the mastery. As to our 
own century, the magisterial words of condemnation uttered by 
M. Nisard half a century ago have perhaps gained in significance 
since the day on which his " Bolie Poets of the Decadence appeared. 
We have, as he says, analyses infinitely subtle of certain moral situa- 
tions ; delicate investigations of the states, often morbid states, of 
individual souls; but where is the great art that deals with man 
as man in those larger powers and passions which vary little from 
generation to generation? The difficulties of our social problems, 
the mass of talents for which, in our old world, scope can hardly be 
found, the consequent restlessness of spirit, the lack of religious dis- 
cipline, the malady of doubt, the political passions of the time, a 
boundless freedom of desires, ambitions, sensations, and almost no 
proportion between power and desire, a refinement of intelligence 
which multiplies our wants—these were enumerated long since by 
M. Nisard as causes unfavourable to the growth of a great nine- 
teenth-century literature; and though the word pessimism was not 
in fashion in 1834, the anxious physician of his age foresaw the 
modern malady. 

No wonder that such a critic was not popular with young and 
ardent spirits in the first fervours of the Romantic movement. But 
M. Nisard’s work, as I have said, remains, and partly by virtue of 
the fact that he maintained the great tradition of French letters. 
In the literature of the age of Louis XIV., where M. Taine sees only 
or chiefly the literature of a court and courtiers, he saw the genius 
of humanity embodied and expressed by the special genius of the 
French nation. His view was determined by a deeper and a truer 
insight than that of M. Taine or of the romantic critics of an earlier 
date. The revolt of the Romantic school itself testifies to the 
strength in France of the classical tradition, and no critic of French 
literature can be a sure guide who does not recognise the force and 
value of that tradition. We, who have had no one age supremely 
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great, who have had the double tradition of the age of Queen 
Plizabeth and the age of Queen Anne, this embodying the truths of 
discipline and that the truths of liberty, can find in our literary 
history no one stream of tendency “strong without rage, without 
derflowing, full,” at all corresponding to that derived in French 
literary history from the age of Louis XIV. We may feel sure that 
however the fashions of literature may change, the best mind of 
France must always, from time to time, make a return upon the 
wonderful group of writers, poets, thinkers, orators, epigrammatists, 
of the seventeenth century, and find in them undying masters of 
thought, of art, of literary style. And this is what the idealist 
school of critics, represented by M. Nisard, have rightly understood, 
and what the historical school, represented by M. Taine, has failed 
to perceive. At the present moment we may rejoice to see so 
eminent a critic as M. Brunetiére taking vigorous part in the much- 
needed return upon the masters of the great tradition. He comes 
to them in no servile spirit to pay blind homage. Without accepting 
the ingenious paradox that every classic was in his own day a 
romantic, he perceives that these revered masters were in fact 
innovators, and encountered no little opposition from their contem- 
poraries ; they enlarged the bounds of art; and one who now dares 
to enlarge the bounds and break the barriers may be in the truest 
sense the disciple of Racine and of Moliére. He perceives that the 
immortal part of such a writer as Racine is not his reproduction of 
the tone and manners of the Court. If Assuérus, in Esther, speaks in 
the mode of Louis XIV., or Bérénice has a likeness to Marie de 
Mancini, this, as M. Brunetiére says, is precisely what is feeble in 
Racine, this is the part of his work which has felt the effects of 
time, the part which is dead. The enduring part of his work is that 
which, if French of the seventeenth century is something more than 
French, the part which is human, and which in 1889 has precisely 
the same value that it had in the fortunate days when his master- 
pieces appeared for the first time on the stage.’ 

M. Brunetiére, from whose review of a study of Racine by M. 
Deschanel I have cited some words, is, like Nisard, a critic who 
values principles, who himself possesses a literary doctrine, and who 
certainly does not squander his gift of admiration in various and 
facile sympathies. He has been described as a less amiable, less 
elegant, less delicate Nisard: and it is true that he has not Nisard’s 
fineness of touch nor his concinnity of style; but M. Brunetiére 
suffers less than Nisard from the rigour of system, and he is far more 
than Nisard in sympathy with contemporary ideas. He is a com- 
bative thinker, with a logic supported by solid erudition and rein- 
forced by a resolute temper which does not shrink from the severities 


(1) F. Brunetiére, Histoire et Littérature, ii. 9. 
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of J 
of controversy. Yet to a certain extent M. Brunetiére has beeng § tur 
conciliator, attempting, as he has done, to distinguish what is true and § che 
fruitful in that movement of the present day which has claimed the J hat 
title of “naturalism,” and to ally this with the truths of that other J dos 
art discredited or extolled under the name of “ idealistic.” He recog. § hai 
nises the power of environing circumstances, the “milieu,” in § int 
forming the characters of men and determining their action ; but, as J ag 


becomes one who does honour to the great art of the seventeenth 
century, the art of Corneille and Racine, he recognises also that (to 
use Sainte-Beuve’s hesitating phrase) there is in man that which 
they call freedom of will: “Man hath all which nature hath, but 





more,’ wrote Matthew Arnold in a memorable sonnet, in which he 
perhaps he had that far more admirable poem of Goethe, Das Gottliche, la 
in his mind :— th 
‘*Man, and man only, Cl 
Achieves the impossible, fc 

He can distinguish, 
Elect and direct.” ‘ 
In an article on M. Paul Bourget’s remarkable novel Le Disciple, in ‘ 
the Revue des Deux Mondes of July 1st, M. Brunetiére, in the interest ‘ 
of art and of sound criticism no less than in the interest of morality 4 
and social life, sets himself to oppose what he terms the great error ‘ 
of the last hundred years, the sophism which reduces man to a part 
of nature. In art, in science, in morals, argues M. Brunetiére, man 
is human in proportion as he separates himself from nature. ' 


“It is natural,” he writes, ‘“‘that the law of the stronger and the more 
skilful should prevail in the animal world; but this, precisely, is not human. 
. . » To live in the present, as if it had no existence, as if it were merely the 
continuation of the past and the preparation for the future—this is human, and 
there is nothing less natural. By justice and by pity to compensate for the 
inequalities which nature, imperfectly subdued, still allows to subsist among 
men—this is human, and there is nothing less natural. Far from loosening, to 
draw closer the ties of marriage and the family, without which society can no 
more progress than life can organize itself without a cell—this is human, and 
there is nothing less natural. Without attempting to destroy the passions, to 
teach them moderation, and, if need be, to place them under restraint—this is 
human, and there is nothing less natural. And finally, on the ruins of the base 
and superstitious worship of force, to establish, if we can, the sovereignty of 
justice—this is human, and this, above all, is an effort which is not natural.” 


I have quoted this passage from M. Brunetiére because, as we are 
all aware, there is a school of literary criticism, brought into existence 
by the same tendencies of the present time which have given birth 
to what M. Zola somewhat absurdly names “ the experimental novel,” 
a school of criticism, led by an eminent French thinker, which 
reduces to a minimum the independence and originating force of the 
artist, and is pleased to exhibit him in a group with his con- 
temporaries as the natural and inevitable product of ancestry and 
ambient circumstances. Since the publication of M. Taine’s History 
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of English Literature some twenty-five years ago, all students of litera- 
ture and art have been more or less under the spell of that triple 
charm—the race, the milieu, and the moment, and every critic 
has found it needful to get the magic formula by heart. A new 
dogmatism, which in the name of science holds all dogma in scorn, 
has set forth its credo; and the spirit of system, that passion for 
intellectual ordonnance, characteristic of the French mind, has once 
again manifested itself in a powerful manner. M. Taine’s great 
work is one which at first overmasters ‘the reader with its clear and 
broad design, its comprehensive logic, its scientific claims, its multi- 
tude of facts arranged under their proper rubrics; it seems for a 
little while to put a new organon for the study of literature into our 
hands; and the rest of our time, I fear, is spent in making ever 
larger and larger reservation. The truth is, as Scherer noticed, 
that professing to proceed by the way of induction, M. Taine is 
constantly deductive in his method. “ He begins by giving us a 
formula, and then draws from that formula the consequences and 
conclusions which, as he believes, are included in it.”” The works of 
this writer or of that are studied not for their own sakes, but in 
order that they may furnish proofs of the thesis of the scientific 
critic. ‘His crowd of descriptions, his accumulation of details” —I 
quote the words, eminently just, of Scherer—“ his piled-up phrases 
are so many arguments urged upon the reader. We perceive the 
dialectic even under the imagery. I never read M. Taine without 
thinking of those gigantic steam hammers, which strike with noisy 
and redoubled blows, which make a thousand sparks fly, and under 
whose incessant shock the steel is beaten out and 'shaped. Every- 
thing here gives us the idea of power, the sense of force; but we 
have to add that one is stunned by so much noise, and that, after all, 
astyle which has the solidity and the brilliancy of metal has also 
sometimes its hardness and heaviness.” 

Two debts we certainly owe to M. Taine, and we acknowledge 
them with gratitude ; first, he has helped us to feel the close kinship 
between the literature of each epoch and the various other manifes- 
tations of the mind of the time; and secondly, he has helped to 
moderate the passion for pronouncing judgments of good and evil 
founded on the narrow esthetics of the taste of our own day. We 
have all learnt from M. Taine the art of bringing significant facts 
from the details of social manners, government, laws, fashions of 
speech, even fashions of dress, into comparison with contemporaneous 
facts of literature. He has made it easier for us to ascertain, at least 
in its larger features, what is called the spirit of an age. And this 
ismuch. But there are two things which as they express them- 
selves in literature he has failed to enable us to comprehend—the 
individual genius of an artist, that unique power of seeing, feeling, 
imagining, what he and he alone possesses ; and again, the universal 
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mind of humanity, that which is not bounded by an epoch nor con- 
tained by a race, but which lives alike in the pillars of the Parthenon 
and in the vault of the Gothic cathedral, which equally inspires the 
noblest scenes of Sophocles and of Shakespeare, which makes beauti- 
ful the tale ef Achilles’ wrath and that of the fall of the Scottish 
Douglas. Of what is local and temporary in art M. Taine speaks 
with extraordinary energy. Of what is abiding and universal he 
has less to say. Each author whom he studies is presented to us as 
the creature of the circumstances of his time, or at the highest as a 
representative of his tribe and people. The critic does not possess 
that delicate tact which would enable him to discover the individua- 
lity of each writer; it suits his thesis rather to view the individual 
as one member of agroup. Nor does he possess that higher philoso- 
phical power which would enable him to see in each great work of 
art the laws of the universal mind of man. 

M. Taine has served us also, I have said, by moderating our zeal 
for a narrow kind of judicial criticism, which pronounces a work of 
art to be good or bad as it approaches or departs from some standard 
set up by the taste or fashion of our own day. He started indeed 
from a false position—that criticism was to attempt no more than to 
note the characteristics of the various works of literature and art, 
and ‘to look for their causes. It was, he said, to be a sort of botany 
applied not to plants, but to the works of men. Botany does not 
pronounce the rose superior to the lily, nor should criticism attempt 
to establish a hierarchy in art; enough, if it records characteristics 
and ascertains their causes. But it will be remembered that M. 
Taine quickly abandoned his false position. In his lectures on The 
Ideal in Art he showed himself as ready to absolve or condemn as 
any disciple of the old esthetic, and as I remember putting it ina 
review of M. Taine’s volume which appeared soon after its publica- 
tion, he said in unmistakable language, ‘‘ Despise pre-Raphaelite art, 
it is ascetic,” “ Despise the English school of painting, it is lite- 
rary ;”’ “ Admire above all else Renaissance art; it shows you what 
painting ought to show, straight limbs, well-developed muscles, and 
a healthy skin.”’ 

M. Taine, in fact, did not cease to be a judicial critic; but he 
endeavoured to base his judgments on principles of a different kind 
from those accepted by the older school of judicial critics. He 
endeavoured to find what we may call an objective standard of lite- 
rary and artistic merit, one which should be independent of the varia- 
tions of individual caprice and current habits of thought and feeling. 
A great work of art, he tells us, is one in which the artist first 
recognises, in the object he would represent, the predominance of its 
central characteristic—the flesh-eating lust, for example, of the 
greater carnivora ; and secondly, by a convergence of effects heightens 
in his representation the visible or felt predominance of that charac- 
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teristic, so that with a great animal painter the lion becomes indeed 
—as a zoologist has described the creature—a jaw mounted on four 
feet. So also, in representing man, the artist or author who exhibits 
the predominance of the master powers of our manhood ranks higher 
than he does who merely records a passing fashion, or even than 
he who interprets the mind of a single generation. A book 
which possesses an universal and immortal life, like the Psalms, 
the Jiiad, the Imitation, the plays of Shakespeare, attains this 
deserved pre-eminence by virtue of its ideal representation of what 
is central and predominant in man. Thus M., Taine, no less than M. 
Nisard, attempts to establish a hierarchy of intellectual pleasures, 
and he has perhaps this advantage over M. Nisard that he does not 
identify the human reason with the genius of the French people, nor 
this again with its manifestation in the literature of the age of 
Louis XIV. If he does not reap the gains, he does not suffer from 
the narrowing influence of the French tradition of which we are 
sometimes sensible in M. Nisard, he does not yield to that noble 
pride or prejudice which once drew from Sainte-Beuve the impatient 
exclamation—“ Toujours l’esprit francais et sa glorification ! ” 

M. Brunetiére, in a thoughtful article on the Literary Movement of 
the Nineteenth Century, in the Revue des Deux Mondes of October 
15th, has justly distinguished M. Taine as the critic who has expressed 
most powerfully the tendencies of that movement which has carried 
literature forward into new ways since the Romantic movement has 
ceased to be a living force. The Romantic movement was essen- 
tially lyrical in spirit; it subordinated everything to personal senti- 
ment, personal passion, often to personal fantasy and caprice; it 
cared little for the life of the world at large; it consisted of an 
endless series of confessions in prose or rhyme uttered by great souls 
and by little ; it perished because the limited matter of these confes- 
sions was speedily exhausted, and the study of outward things and 
of social life was found to be inexhaustibly rich in fruit. Hence the 
justification of that movement of our own day which has assumed 
the title of naturalism or realism, of which the error or misfortune 
has been that it has studied too exclusively and too persistently the 
baser side of life. M. Taine’s critical writings have tended to re- 
duce the importance of the individual, have operated together with 
the scientific tendencies of our time in antagonism to the lyrical, 
personal character of the Romantic school; they belong essentially 
to the same movement of mind which has found other expression in 
the plays of Dumas, the poems, severely impersonal, of Leconte de 
Lisle, the novels of Flaubert, and the works of the modern school 
of historians which stand in marked contrast with the lyrical narra- 
tives of Michelet and our English Carlyle. A play of Shakespeare’s, 
a group of Victor Hugo’s odes or elegies, is for M. Taine not so 
much the work of its individual author as the creation of the race, 
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the milieu, and the moment—a document in the history and the psy- 
chology of a people. We perceive, as M. Brunetiére has justly said, 
the close relation between his principles of criticism and the doctrine 
of the impersonality of art, a doctrine drawn out to its extreme 
logical consequences in some of the recently published letters of 
Flaubert. 

Scientific criticism, however, in the hands of its latest exponent 
comes to restore to the individual leaders of literature some of their 
alienated rights. M. Hennequin, while expressing his high esteem 
for Taine, as the writer who has done more than any other of our 
generation to advance the study of literature, was himself ambitious 
to remodel the method of Taine, to amend it in various respects, to 
widen its scope, and to set forth the revised method as a Novum 
Organum for the investigation of literature. He does not deny the 
influence of heredity, which Taine asserts so strongly, but the race, 
considered as the source of moral and intellectual characteristics, seems 
to him to be little better than a metaphysical figment. There is no 
pure, homogeneous race in existence, or at least none exists which 
has become a nation, none which has founded a civilised state, and 
produced a literature and art. Nor is it true, as M. Taine assumes, 
that the intellectual characteristics of a people persist unchanged 
from generation to generation. The action of heredity on individual 
character is in the highest degree variable and obscure; we may 
admit it as an hypothesis, but it is an unworkable hypothesis, which 
in the historical study of literature can only confuse, embarrass, and 
mislead our inquiry. In like manner, as to the milieu, the social 
environment, we may admit that its influence is real and even im- 
portant ; but can that influence, in which there is nothing fixed and 
constant, be made a subject of science? It is in the power of the 
artist to shield or withdraw himself from the influence of his envir- 
ronment, and to create a little milieu in harmony with his peculiar 
genius ; or he may prove himself refractory and react against the 
social milieu. How else shall we account for the diversity, the 
antagonism of talents existing in one and the same historical period. 
Did not Pascal and Saint Simon come each to his full development at 
the same epoch and in the same country? Did not Aristophanes 
and Euripides? Hume and Whitfield ? Shelley and Scott ? William 
Blake and David Wilkie? Mr. Herbert Spencer and Cardinal New- 
man? In truth, the influence of environment constantly diminishes 
as an art or a literature advances to maturity. Man has acquired 
modes of adapting circumstances to himself, and so of economising 
the force of his individuality ; in a highly civilised community every 
type of mind can find the local habitation and the social group 
which correspond with its peculiar wants and wishes. Nor indeed is 
the principle of life and growth altogether that of adaptation to sur- 
rounding circumstances ; life is also “a resistance and a segregation, 
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or rather a defensive adaptation, antagonistic to the action of external 
forces,” and as the years advance the system of defence becomes 
more ingenious, more complicated, and more successful. Each of the 
great influences, the effects of which M. Taine attempts to ascertain, 
doubtless exists and is operative, but the action of each is occult and 
variable. If M. Taine’s results have an appearance of precision, 
this arises from the art with which he manipulates his facts and dis- 
poses his arguments. 

Such in substance is the criticism of the younger thinker on the 
method of his master. He recognises no fixed relation between an 
author and his race or his environment. On the other hand, such a 
fixed relation can certainly be discovered between an author or artist 
and the group of his disciples or admirers. He is a centre of force 
drawing towards him those who spiritually resemble himself. Thus 
a great author, instead of being the creature of circumstances, in 
fact creates a moral environment, a world of thoughts and feelings, 
for all those who are attracted, and as we may say enveloped, by his 
genius. The history of literature is the history of the successive 
states of thought and feeling proceeding from eminent minds and 
obtaining the mastery, often in the face of much contemporary 
opposition, over inferior minds of a like type. With much pomp of 
scientific terms—some of them possibly seeming more scientific be- 
cause they are barbarous from a literary point of view—M. Henne- 
quin brings us round to the obvious truth that a powerful writer, if 
he is in part formed by his age, reacts on his contemporaries and im- 
presses his individuality upon them. 

The central fact with respect to the contemporary movement re- 
mains, the fact dwelt on with much force by M. Brunetiére, that 
literature has turned away from the lyrical, the personal, or, as they 
call it, the subjective, to an ardent study of the external world and 
the life of man in society. The lyrical, the personal, has doubtless 
a subordinate place in literary criticism, but the chief work of 
criticism is that of ascertaining, classifying, and interpreting the 
facts of literature. We may anticipate that criticism in the imme- 
diate future if less touched with emotion will be better informed and 
less wilful than it has been in the past. If it should be founded on 
exact knowledge, illuminated by just views, and inspired by the 
temper of equity we shall have some gains to set over against our 
losses. The subordination of self to the faithful setting forth of the 
entire truth of one’s subject will be some compensation for the ab- 
sence of the passion, the raptures, the despairs, the didactic enthu- 
siasm of one great English critic ; some compensation even for the 
quickening half-views and high-spirited, delightful wilfulness of 
another. Epwarp Downen. 
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BETTING, GAMBLING, AND MY CRITICS. 


Ir was, I think, Lord Byron who—speaking of the sudden and great 
success of his first canto of Childe Harold—said, ‘I woke up one 
morning and found myself famous.” The writer of this article has 
lately undergone the opposite and less pleasing experience of waking 
up one morning and finding himself infamous. A few observations 
made at a diocesan conference over which I lately presided, have 
brought upon me a perfect storm of abuse. Indignant, and mostly 
incoherent, letters have fallen upon me like a shower of rockets. 
Post-cards have been flying about me like a cloud of mosquitoes. 
The screams of angry preachers have mingled with the groans of 
their excited hearers and the sobbing and wailing of pious and 
anonymous writers in the press, as they have one and all de- 
nounced the “absurdity,” the “cynicism,” the “ mischievousness,” 
the “ wickedness,’’ the “horribleness,”’ and even the “atheism,” of 
my utterances. 

The sensations of the object of all this denunciation are not, of 
course, altogether pleasant, but in my case they are not altogether 
new. It is a good many years now since I have become the favourite 
topic of abuse for teetotal orators, in lack of better material for 
their speeches, and of anti-vivisectionists who—to show, I suppose, 
their horror of the infliction of pain—have more than once (and once 
when they believed me to be dying) assured me, that they contem- 
plated with delight my nearer approach to an eternity of suffering ; 
because I have asserted that, under certain conditions and for certain 
purposes, it was not a sin to inflict temporary suffering upon brutes. 
I am afraid that all this denunciation has had rather a hardening 
effect upon the subject of it. I have supped so full of horrors that 
the appearance of one or two more upon my plate has ceased to 
alarm or to distress me. 

The only thing that one does feel strongly under such circum- 
stances is the natural dissatisfaction at being made answerable for 
what one has never said, and the natural wish, not so much to 
defend, as correctly to restate what one really has said. Experience 
of the uselessness of this, and of the certainty that no matter how 
carefully I might correct misquotations and try to remove mis- 
understandings, the misquotations and misunderstandings would be 
repeated, just as if I had never corrected them, has induced me, for 
years past, to give over the thankless task of trying to teach fanatics 
honesty, or muddle-headed and half-educated ranters logic and 
common sense. I have, however, been assured by many persons 
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whose opinions I am bound to respect, that these recent utterances 
of mine are being so misquoted and misused, that they would be 
thankful if I could enable them to state them correctly and to 
justify them to others in whose welfare they are concerned. I am 
therefore willing to try for once whether a plain tale will set down 
extravagant fiction as to what I did not say, and whether a little, a 
very little, argument may avail to dispose of illogical and absurd 
conclusions from what I really did say on the subjects in question. 

Those subjects were, “ Betting and Gambling” and “ Christian 
Socialism.” J place these in the order of the supposed enormity of 
my utterances respecting them, as I infer it from the letters I have 
received and the articles I have read, and also because the first of 
these naturally leads up to and runs out into the second. 

What have I said, then, and what have I not said, as to betting 
and gambling ? 

I. Ihave not said, as I am accused of saying, that I could “see 
no sin in betting.” I could not have said this in a speech which 
dwelt strongly upon the evil and sin of certain kinds and amounts 
of betting. What I did say was, that while I regarded all gam- 
bling as sinful, I could not say that “al/” betting was, under all 
circumstances, sinful. This is, of course, a very different thing 
from saying that ‘“‘I saw no sin in betting.” There may be, and 
there undoubtedly is, betting which is sinful. There is, neverthe- 
less, in my opinion, betting as to which it is difficult to prove that it 
is so. 

Gambling, on the other hand, which I defined as excessive, 
habitual, and injurious, betting, I did hold to be sinful, and for this 
reason, that it stimulates, and often terribly stimulates, the sinful 
passion of covetousness, and the equally sinful desire of profiting by 
another’s loss; while as to the evils which follow in its train, but 
which do not follow in that of all betting, there can be but one 
opinion. 

All this wild denunciation, therefore, of my wickedness in defend- 
ing betting and betting men, is so much indignation wasted. I have 
not defended all nor indeed any betting ; for even of that kind and 
amount of it which I could not say that I regarded as sinful, I have, 
said while it is often foolish, that it also often brings us near to the sin 
of gambling—a sin against which I spoke as strongly as any of my 
critics could speak—and that “it is therefore wiser and safer never 
to bet.” I have, however, said that I cannot maintain that the 
laying of a wager is under all circumstances a sin per se. And this 
—after reading all that has been said against me on the subject—I 
repeat. I ask for some proof that it isso. I have as yet seen none. 

I am told, for instance, that if gambling, which I have defined 
above to be excessive or habitual betting, be sinful, that therefore all 
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betting must be so too. For how, it is triumphantly asked, can 
sin be a question of less or more? How can any amount of multi- 
plication of any particular act make it wrong if it be not so in 
itself? If, as one correspondent asks me, it is not wrong to wager 
one shilling, why should it be wrong to wager twenty thousand 
shillings? Or if it is not sinful to bet once, how can it be sinful 
to bet many times? And this is what passes for argument with a 
great many persons presumably not altogether void of intelligence. 
Has it then never occurred to such reasoners as these, how many are the 
acts which in themselves, and abstractedly considered, é.e. apart from 
all their accompanying circumstances, are harmless and even laudable, 
yet which under certain circumstances become sinful? If they were 
asked, for instance, whether it is a sin to eat bread and butter, they 
would probably answer, certainly not. And yet there are not a few 
circumstances under which the eating of bread and butter becomes 
sinful. If, for example, the bread and butter that we eat is another 
man’s and is eaten without his leave, we are guilty of the sin of theft. 
If we have not paid and do not intend to pay for it, we are guilty of the 
sin of dishonesty. If we know that it will disagree with us, we are 
guilty of the sin of endangering our own life. Circumstances, that 
is to say, alter cases; and may alter them so far as to make what 
is not generally speaking a sin, sinful, or on the other hand to make 
what is generally speaking sinful notasin. But is one of these 
circumstances, that of excess? Can it be possible that by doing a 
certain act too often or on too large a scale it becomes sinful? 
Undoubtedly it can. Eating is not sinful, but excessive eating is the 
sin of gluttony. Drinking—pace some of our modern Manicheans— 
is not sinful; but excessive drinking is the sin of drunkenness. Rest 
from labour is not sinful, but too long and too complete rest is the 
sin of sloth. Spending money is not sinful, but spending too much 
money is the sin of extravagance. Similarly, all betting may not 
necessarily be sinful, and yet excessive betting may be the sin of 
gambling. 

And if I am asked to say what is excessive betting, I reply by 
asking my interrogator to tell me what is excessive eating, or exces- 
sive drinking, or excessive leisure, or excessive expenditure: when 
he has defined for me any one of these things, I will define for him 
excessive betting. The truth is that all sins of excess, though very 
real and, even it may be, deadly sins, are in their very nature incapa- 
ble of definition, for this simple reason that what is excess in one 
man is not excess in another. The meal which clogs the stomach of 
an Alderman at a city feast might be none too much for a famished 
Ranchero after twenty-four hours’ fasting in the saddle. The pur- 
chase which would be an extravagance in a small tradesman, would 
be a perfectly insignificant expenditure for a millionaire. And yet 
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if either Alderman or Ranchero eat too much, or tradesman or 
millionaire spend too much, they have sinned the sin of excess. The 
only rule, as it seems to me, by which each person can judge for 
himself whether he is exceeding in any particular, is by its effect 
upon his bodily or spiritual health. It is wrong for us to do any- 
thing which injures either body or soul. Excess wiil certainly 
injure one or other of these, often both. But what is and what is 
not excess must be decided by each man for himself. If he finds 
that his indulgence, be it what it may, is weakening his bodily or 
his mental or his spiritual health, then and there he must stop; to 
go beyond that is sin. It is the sin of suicide—bodily or spiritual 
suicide—or both. ‘To ask in such a case, where is the sin of such an 
act considered per se? or, as is so often asked, where is it forbidden 
in the Bible to do this or that? is the idlest of all} questions, except 
indeed the question I am now being asked, namely, how can that 
which is not a sin on the small scale become a sin on the large scale ? 
The answer to each of these idle questions is one and the same, namely 
—That which is not in itself sinful or forbidden, may become a sin 
according to the circumstances of time, place, manner or degree that 
may attend it. It appears to me that in this respect the analogy 
between betting and gambling on the one hand, and drinking and 
drunkenness on the other, holds perfectly. It is not (again asking 
pardon of our fanatics for saying so) a sin per se to drink: never- 
theless he who finds that taking even a small amount of liquor has 
any evil effect on his mind or body; he who finds that it fires his 
passions, confuses his mind, weakens his bodily health; or that it 
generates in him that “craving” which some teetotallers tell us it 
always does generate, but which thousands who are not teetotallers 
know that it does not always generate in every man who drinks, 
then at that point, drinking is for that man excessive, and, because it 
is excessive, it is a sin. 

Similarly, if any one finds that his betting however small a sum, 
awakens in him the passion of avarice, or the selfish pleasure of gain- 
ing at his neighbour’s cost, or that the habit of betting is growing 
upon him, that he is beginning to crave the excitement it too often 
engenders, that he feels tempted to risk larger and still larger 
stakes—if, in a word, he finds that he cannot bet except in the spirit 
of a gambler, and without beginning to feel the gambler’s curse, the 
deadly passion for play—then betting has for him, at that point and 
for those reasons, become a sin. 

So much for the argument that my definition of gambling as exces- 
sive, or too frequent betting, is absurd, because no one can say what is 
and what is not excessive. My answer is, that no one can say this, 
and yet that every one can say it. No onecan say this for another, at 
least without absolutely certain knowledge of all his circumstances. 
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Every man can, if he is honest (and ought to if he is careful of his 
soul’s health), answer it for himself. 

All this, however, it may be said, is no answer to those who main- 
tain that all betting is, yer se, and under all circumstances, a sin; 
certainly it is no answer to such. It is an answer, however, to those, 
and they are many, who charge me with being absurd and illogical, 
in saying that gambling—which I define to be excessive and habitual 
betting—is always a sin, though betting in some cases and for some 
persons is not. 

II. I admit, however, that the question still remains for decision, is 
betting always, under all circumstances, and for every person, a sin? 
If it is, then I must own that in saying it is not, “I have spoken 
unadvisedly with my lips.” But I ask for proof that it is so. I 
have as yet seen nothing that even looks like proof of this. It is 
alleged that to bet even the smallest sum, to wager a sixpence upon 
any event whatever, is a sin. 

1. Because it is a waste of money. The answer to this is obvious. 
It is not in every case a waste of money; it is, as I have said, no 
waste to the winner, and therefore, if it be this which constitutes 
the sin of it, it is clear that it is not always and for everyone a sin. 
It is, of course, a risking of the loss of money, but to risk losing 
one’s money is not a sin unless engaging in business, or buying into 
the Funds, or taking shares in a company be sins. 

2. Betting, it is alleged, is a sin because the man who wins obtains 
his neighbour’s money without having given him any equivalent for 
it. If so, begging is a sin, inasmuch as the beggar gives no equiva- 
lent for the sum he has obtained from the charitable donor. But I 
deny that the player who stakes, let us say, a shilling on a game of 
whist, has given his neighbour no equivalent for his winnings ; he 
has given it him in the very fact of staking that sum. He has sold 
him the chance of getting that shilling, and the price he has received 
for that chance is the equal chance of winning his neighbour’s shil- 
ling. Each player has sold to the other a chance and an equal 
one of winning a certain sum of money. It is as much a matter 
of equivalent sale as the selling and the buying of a horse, and it is 
sometimes much the honester proceeding of the two. 

3. But we are told again that betting is a sin, because it is an appeal 
tochance as against Providence. All things being ordered by God even 
to the falling of a sparrow, even to talk of buying chances is sinful. 
Truly, as Bishop Butler has said, it is a matter of much patience to 
hear some men talk. If to speak of chance and the buying of 
chances be really a denial of Providence, let us by all means change 
the word and say probabilities or possibilities, or expectations, or any 
other word that expresses the fact, that the future is to us unknown, 
though it is known to Him who knows all things. He has ordered, 
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we are told, the full of the sparrow, would it therefore be a sin for a 
man to fire at a sparrow “on the chance” of bitting it, or would it 
make any material difference if he said he fired at it “in the hope” 
of hitting it ? Surely it is obvious that when we speak of chances we 
mean events, which jor ws are uncertain and contingent, and as to 
which we may therefore guess or speculate. If a friend tells me “I 
called on you yesterday on the chance of finding you in,” or “I 
went out without my umbrella on the chance of its not raining,” ie. 
I risked in the one case loss of time, or in the other case the spoil- 
ing of a new hat, on the chance of a certain thing happening or not 


happening, are we to be told that in so doing or so speaking that 


man has sinned by the denial of a Providence? and yet where is the 
difference in this respect between risking the loss of a new hat on 
the contingency of a fall of rain, and risking the price of one upon 
the contingency of the fall of a card ? 

4. To make a bet, however, we are told is sinful, because, though 
we may not care for the loss, if we lose, yet our neighbour may, and 
we may therefore be injuring him, though we do not injure ourselves. 
This is true; but it only shows that by making a bet we may injure 
our neighbour, not that we must, and therefore it shows only what 
I have already insisted on, that there are circumstances, and this is 
one, under which betting may be sinful. But this is a long way 
from proving that it must under all circumstances be so, which is 
what my critics have got to prove. Suppose, moreover, that I know 
that my neighbour can afford to lose a shilling as well or better than 
Ican? What then becomes of the injury I am supposed to do him 
in playing with him for that shilling ? 

5. But, it is said, even if the successful player, or the successful 
wagerer, has not injured his neighbour, he has gained by the other’s 
loss, and his pleasure in so doing is selfish and therefore sinful. Now, 
if any man really feels a selfish pleasure in having diminished his 
neighbour’s possessions by the amount of his own winnings, then, 
undoubtedly, he is therein sinning. But will any one seriously 
allege that this thought is in the mind of every man who wins six- 
pence at a game of cards? Does the thought that his neighbour has 
lost that sixpence really cause pleasure to one out of a hundred of 
such players? And further, is it not possible to win in a competition 
and to be pleased at winning without any such mean and spiteful 
delight at another’s loss, nay, even with regret that he has lost? 
If it is not, then every boat race, every game of cricket or football, 
every competitive examination is a sinful thing for the winner, 
inasmuch as in every one of these cases some person or persons must 
win, just because some other persons have lost; and may even have 
lost—as in the case of competitive examination losers often do—the 
hopes and prospects of a life. But if these competitions are not 
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always sinful, simply because such feelings do not necessarily—do 
not often even—accompany success, why must the act of winning in 
the competition of a game of cards or a hit of backgammon, equally 
unaccompanied by such feelings, be necessarily and in every case 
a sin ? 

I do not at this moment recall to mind any other argument used 
to prove that the making of a bet is always and under all circum- 
stances and for all men a positive sin. If I have omitted any of 
these, however, I have no doubt that some one will supply them, and 
with them a denunciation of my “ dishonesty,” or “ absurdity,” in 
not noticing them. All that I can say now, on the chance of this 
happening, is, that if it does, I am prepared to consider any such 
argument, and if it will hold water, to recant all that I have said. 
Meanwhile I trust I may be allowed to enter a mild protest against 
what I will not call the “dishonesty,” but only the unfairness of 
denouncing me as having said that I ‘saw no sin in betting,” and 
as “defending betting men.” What I have said is only that there 
may be some betting which is not sinful, and therefore that there may 
be some men who in betting do not sin. 

But I am told that even if my words were not wicked, they were 
rash and mischievous. Could I not have held my tongue upon this 
subject ? Was I not so likely to be misunderstood when speaking 
on it that I had better have been silent? Well, in the first place, | 


could not, and ought not, I think, to have held my tongue when 
such a subject was debated in my presence on an occasion when 
those who were present looked, and had a right to look, to me for 
such light and guidance as I could give them upon it. Being thus 


bound to speak, I was surely also bound to say what I honestly 
believed to be the truth. I cannot “lie for God.” In the next 
place, I would observe that for rashness and mischief there are few 
things to compare with the manufacture of artificial sins. To say 
of anything which we cannot prove to be clearly sinful that it is sin, 
is to risk serious injury to the conscience and the morals of those 
who hear us—this danger and this injury, that when they come to 
discover that what we have denounced as sin is really no sin, men 
lose confidence in our teaching and warnings as to what may really 
be sins. We have been, in such a case, hanging out false lights and 
may, alas! have by so doing caused more than one grievous ship- 
wreck of faith and morals. How much of real Sunday desecration, 
for instance, has arisen from the reaction against false and extreme 
Sabbatarian teaching—how much of hardness of heart and con- 
tempt of God’s Word and Commandments from the reaction against 
false and extreme interpretations of the letter of Scripture! It 
might be well if those who are just now so loudly insisting that all 
betting is the same thing as gambling would remember that mer 
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may take them at their word in a sense they do not expect nor 
desire, and may argue, not that betting is as bad as gambling, 
but that gambling is no worse than betting. Rashness for 
rashness, such false teaching, such confusion between right and 
wrong, is infinitely rasher and more dangerous than teaching which 
aims at “ distinguishing things that differ,” and endeavours honestly 
to give a reason for that distinction; which, at least, tries to address 
itself to the intellect as well as to the conscience of men, instead of 
doing rash and wild violence to both of these. 

But we have still to consider another question, as to which I am 
accused of making some very “ wicked utterances.” It is, whether 
the State is justified in repressing gambling, in sending the police, 
for instance, into gambling clubs and bringing the gamblers before 
the magistrates for punishment. On this point, at least, I thought I 
had been explicit enough. I had distinctly, and more than once, in 
my speech, said that I held such action on the part of the State, to be 
not only justifiable, but commendable; and yet, to my amazement, 
I find myself represented as protesting against such action on the 
part of the State, on the ground that it does not also interfere with 
the gambling of the race-stand and the book-maker, for that the one 
was, in my opinion, no worse than the other! Certainly I did say, 
and I say now, that in my opinion one of these things is no worse than 
the other; but for that very reason I maintained, not that the State 
was bound not to interfere with either, but that it ought to interfere 
with both. This it ought to do; but not to leave the other undone. 

I see no difference, I confess, between gambling on the turn of a 
card and gambling on the speed of a horse. I hold accordingly that 
the State which suppresses the one should suppress the other ; not 
because the gambling in both cases is a sin and equally a sin, though 
it is that—for it is not the duty of the State to punish sin as such, 
but only such sins as prove directly injurious to the common weal— 
but because it is gambling of a nature and to an extent that are 
proving seriously detrimental to the best interests of the State. 

Vice, so long as it is private vice only, does not lie within the pro- 
vince of the State to deal with; but vice when it becomes public, 
when it is notorious, when it is largely and deeply demoralising in 
its effects, when, as in the case of gambling, it generates fraud and 
dishonesty, destroys industry, hinders thrift and causes the ruin and 
destruction of thousands of citizens, becomes a public evil and 
huisance, and as such may and ought to be dealt with in the way of 
repression by the State. 

Nevertheless, though I fully admit and maintain that there are 
Vices which, under certain circumstances, the State is bound in the 
interest and duty of self-preservation to restrain; yet I am bound to 
add, that the margin between vice and crime within which such 
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action is wise and safe on the part of the State, seems to me to bea 
narrow one. It may easily be exceeded, and it never is exceeded 
without injury, not merely to liberty, but to morality and to religion. 
It is not merely, nor even mainly, in the interests of liberty, that 
I regard with alarm many of the proposals now made for State 
intervention against vice. I dread these in the interests both of 
morals and of religion. Of morals, because such intervention, when 
pushed too far, is certain to provoke a reaction in the direction of 
licence, often worse than the evils it has attempted to suppress; of 
religion, because I can imagine nothing more calculated to weaken 
the sense of individual responsibility and to cut the sinews of 
Christian effort, than the notion that evils, which it is the duty 
of the Church to strive against, may be left to the State to 
suppress. 

The Church never calls in the secular arm to fight for her against 
any form of evil without injuring herself and lessening her spiritual 
strength. The “weapons of her warfare are not carnal, but spiritual,” 
and only so far as she keeps them spiritual will they prove “ mighty 
to the pulling down of strongholds” of sin in the world. Whether 


she invites, as she once did, the State to burn heretics, or as it is now 
suggested she should do, to fine and imprison all those vicious persons 
whom she has failed to reclaim, she is leaning on an arm of flesh 
which will fail her,in the future as it has failed her in the past. Not 


only in that case will her victims become reckless and increasingly 
licentious, but she herself will become fanatical pharisaical and in- 
quisitorial, and so far disqualified from doing her Master’s work in 
her Master’s spirit. 

To return, however, to the question of State interference with this 
vice of gambling. If I am asked, is the State acting honestly in 
dealing with one form of this destructive vice only, while allowing and 
even encouraging another and more destructive form of it, then 
I must say that such dealing on the part of the State is not honest 
and is hypocritical. To “run in” the baccarat player and to con- 
fiscate the implements of his gambling in some gambling den, and at 
the same time to spare the book-maker who bawls from some grand 
stand the odds on the favourite that some dishonest jockey is about 
to “pull,” or who sells “tips” to silly shop-boys who hardly know 
one end of a horse from another, and know their names only as pegs 
on which to hang their bets, and who presently rob their masters’ 
tills to pay for their losses, seems to me as thoroughly hypocritical 
as it is for a legislator who freely indulges in drink for himself to vote 
for motions to compel other people to be total abstainers. 

On this point, too, I have been told that Iam once more “absurd,” 
jnasmuch as it is not necessary in order to entitle us to restrain the 

iquor traffic (as indeed it is restrained now), that we should all be 
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total abstainers. Certainly it is not, nor have I ever said that it was. 
What I spoke of was not restraining or controlling the liquor 
traffic, but suppressing it altogether, which is a very different thing. 
There is no inconsistency in a moderate drinker voting to restrain 
the liquor traffic within bounds of moderation; he restrains himself 
within those bounds, and therefore only votes to enforce on others 
the restraint which he already, has imposed upon himself. There is, 
however, to my mind, a gross inconsistency in a man who is not 
himself a total abstainer voting for laws to compel others to be so. 
Such a person is doing to others what he would no¢ that they should 
do unto him. Physician, heal thyself, is a fair challenge. The 
culinary preparation which is good for the female bird is equally 
good for the male, is, in its homelier form, a good old proverb. 

I will believe in the honesty of Local Option votes in the House 
of Commons when I see some one or other of its honest supporters, 
and there are many such, rising to propose that the House of Com- 
mons should try on itself the local option it is willing to try upon 
others. A motion “that this Honourable House, being convinced of 
the evils of the liquor traffic and desirous of setting an example to 
the nation, forbids henceforth the sale of any alcoholic liquor on its 
premises,’ would be a self-denying ordinance which, if it passed, 
would do more to promote the cause of temperance than a hundred 
local option motions, and which, if only debated and voted on, would 
produce one of the most interesting discussions and supply one of 
the most instructive division lists that this country has ever known. 

I find that I have by this time exhausted such space as can reason- 
ably be asked from the Fortnightly, and I fear, too, such patience as 
can reasonably be asked from its readers. Perhaps in another num- 
ber I may be allowed to ask them whether I deserve to be called an 
Atheist and worse than an infidel for what I have said on Christian 
socialism, any more than I deserve to be called a fool and a cynic 
for what I have said about betting and gambling. 

W. C. PETERBOROUGH. 
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How am I to fulfil the promise I have made of writing “ A Page of 
my Life”? My life is so monotonous among these mountains of 
Graubiinden—the snow-landscape around me spreads so uniform 
beneath the burning sun or roof of frozen cloud, that a month, a 
week, a day, detached from this calm background, can have but little 
interest for actors on the wide stage of the world. 

Twelve years ago I came to Davos, broken down in health, and 
with a poor prospect of being able to prolong my days upon this 
earth. I did not mean to abide here; but having regained a little 
strength I hoped to pass the winter in a Nile-boat. The cure of 
lung disease by Alpine air and sun and cold was hardly known in 
England at that time. When I found my health improve beyond all 
expectation, the desire to remain where I was, to let well alone, and 
to avoid that fatiguing journey to Cairo, came over me. Slung in 
my hammock among the fir trees of the forest, watching the August 
sunlight slant athwart their branches, the squirrels leap from bough 
to bough above my head, it seemed to me that life itself would not 
be worth living at the price of perpetual travelling in search of 
health. I was thirty-six years of age; and, reviewing the twenty- 
three years which had elapsed since I went to Hanover as a boy of 
thirteen, I found that I had never spent more than three months in 
one place. At all hazards I resolved to put an end to these peregrin- 
ations, looked the future calmly in the face, and wrote twenty-two 
sonnets on “The Thought of Death.” Then I informed my good 
and famous physician in London that I meant to disobey his orders 
and to shut myself up for the next seven months in this snow-bound 
valley. He replied that “if I liked to leave my vile body to the 
Davos doctors that was my affair; he had warned me.” In the 
following spring I wrote an article on my experience, which was 
printed in a number of the Fortnightly Review, and which con- 
tributed something perhaps to the foundation of the English Colony 
at Davos Platz. 

Since then, Davos has been my principal place of residence. I 
have worked incessantly at literature—publishing twenty volumes, 
besides writing a large amount of miscellaneous matter, and three 
volumes which still remain inedited. The conditions under which 
these tasks have been performed were not altogether favourable. Every 
book I needed for study and reference had to be dragged to the height 
of 5,200 feet above the sea. A renowned Oxford scholar was paying 
me a visit once, when, looking round my modest shelves, he 
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exclaimed, with the sardonic grin peculiar to him: “ Nobody can 
write a book here!” I knew that it was very difficult to write a 
good book in Davos; that I could not hope to attain perfection or 
fullness of erudition in the absence from great libraries, in the 
deprivation of that intellectual stimulus which comes from the clash 
of mind with mind. But my desire has always been to make the 
best of a bad business, and to turn drawbacks, so far as in me lay, 
into advantages. Therefore I would not allow myself to be dis- 
couraged at the outset. I reflected that the long leisure afforded by 
Davos, my seclusion from the petty affairs of society and business, 
and the marvellous brain tonic of the mountain air would be in 
themselves some compensation for the privileges enjoyed by more 
fortunately situated students. Moreover, I have never been able to 
take literature very seriously. Life seems so much graver, more 
important, more permanently interesting than books. Literature is 
what Aristotle called ésaywyy—an honest, healthful, harmless pas- 
time. Then, too, as Sir Thomas Browne remarked, “it is too late 
to be ambitious.” Occupation, that indispensable condition of 
mental and physical health, was ready to my hand in literary works ; 
and I determined to write for my own satisfaction without scrupulous 
anxiety regarding the result. 

The inhabitants of the valley soon attracted my attention. I 
resolved to throw myself as far as possible into their friendship and 
their life. These people of Graubiinden are in many ways remark- 
able and different from the other Swiss. It is not generally known 
that they first joined the Confederation in the year 1803, having 
previously, for nearly four centuries, constituted a separate and 
independent state—highly democratic in the forms of government, 
but aristocratic in feeling and social customs, proud of their ancient 
nobility, accustomed to rule subject Italian territories and to deal 
with sovereigns as ambassadors or generals. These peculiarities in 
the past history of the Canton have left their traces on the present 
generation. Good breeding, a high average of intelligence, active 
political instincts, manliness and sense of personal freedom are con- 
spicuous even among the poorest peasants. Nowhere, I take it, 
upon the face of the earth, have republican institutions and repub- 
lican virtues developed more favourably. Nowhere is the social 
atmosphere of a democracy more agreeable at the present moment. 
What I have learned from my Graubiinden comrades, and what I 
owe to them, cannot be here described in full. But their com- 
panionship has become an essential ingredient in my life—a healthy 
and refreshing relief from solitary studies and incessant quill-driving. 

So much about my existence as a man of letters at Davos had to 
be premised in order that the “Page of My Life” which I have 
promised, should be made intelligible. And nowI really do not 
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know what page to tear out and present here. Chance must decide, 
My desk-diary for this year (1889) happens to lie open at the date, 
February 28. That page will do as well as any other. 

Friends are kind enough to come and stay with us sometimes, 
even in the winter. We had been enjoying visits from one of the 
British Museum librarians, from an eminent English man of letters 
and his more than beautiful wife, and also from a Secretary of Lega- 
tion to one of the German Courts. During the first two months of 
the year sleighing-parties, toboggan-races, and the other amusements 
of the season had been going forward. I was further occupied with 
founding a gymnasium for the young men of Davos, which occa- 
sioned endless colloquies at night in the dusky rooms of the old 
Rathaus, followed by homeward walks across the noiseless snov, 
beneath the sharp and scintillating stars. All this while I had been 
correcting the proofs of my book on Carlo Gozzi, and composing 
four laborious essays on that puzzling phenomenon which we call 
“Style.” I was fairly tired and wanted a change of scene. So 
I proposed to one of my daughters that we should pay a long-con- 
templated visit to some Swiss friends living at Ilanz in the Vorder 
Rheinthal, or, as it is also called, Biindner Oberland. 

Behold us starting then for our thirteen hours’ sleighing journey, 
wrapped from head to foot in furs! It is about half-past six ona 
cold grey morning, the thermometer standing at 3° F., a sombre 
canopy of mist threatening snow, and the blue-nosed servants of the 
watering-place torpidly shivering back to their daily labours like 
congealed snakes. Davos Platz does not look attractive at this hour 
of a winter morning, when the chimneys of the big hotels and bake- 
houses are pouring forth spirals of tawny smoke, which the frozen 
air repels and forces back to blend with vapours lying low along the 
stream. Tearing through the main street on such occasions, I always 
wonder how long what boasts to be a “ Luft-kur-ort,”’ or health-resort, 
depending on the purity of air for its existence, will bear the strain 
of popularity and rapid increase. 

As we break away into the open country these gloomy thoughts are 
dispelled. For now the sun, rising behind the mountains of Sestig 
in gold and crimson, scatters the mist and gives the promise of a 
glorious day. Spires and pinnaclesof burnished silver smite the flawless 
blue of heaven. The vapour round their flanks and forests melts 
imperceptibly into amber haze; and here and there broad stripes of 
dazzling sunlight turn the undulating snow-fields round our path to 
sheets of argent mail thickly studded with diamonds—crystals of 
the night. Every leafless larch or alder by the stream-bed is 
encrusted with sparkling frost-jewels, and the torrents, hurrying to 
the Rhine, chafe and foam against gigantic masses of grey-green 
ice, lipped with fantastically curving snow-wreaths. We are launched 
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on the intoxication of a day-long sleigh-drive. Hour after hour 
passes with no change but the change of postilions and horses, 
occasional halts at wayside inns, and the ever-varying pageant of the 
frozen landscape unrolled around us. Ravines and gorges, to which 
the sunlight never pierces, but walks with feet of fire along the 
cliffs above, turning those bristling pines against the sky-line into 
burning bushes, and sleeping for miles upon white ridges whence the 
avalanche descends. Slow climbings up warm slopes between the 
red trunks of larches, where squirrels flirt upon the russet needles 
shed through unstirred air. Break-neck gallopings down steep 
snow-covered hills, through sleepy villages, past waggons laden with 
enormous tree-stems, under the awful icicles suspended like shining 
swords of Damocles from cliffs a hundred feet above our heads. 
How so many tons of ice, apparently defying the law of gravitation, 
keep their place upon those precipices through a winter, increasing 
imperceptibly in volume, yet never altering their shape, nor show- 
ing the least sign of moisture at their extremities, has always been a 
mystery to me. The phenomenon of the growth of ice cataracts 
from little springs hidden in the crannies of black drizzling rocks 
ought to be investigated by a competent scientific authority. It isa 
standing wonder to the layman. 

I have said that there is a kind of intoxication in such a journey. 
But a better word for the effect would perhaps be hypnotism. You 
resent any disturbance or alteration of the main conditions, except to 
eat or drink at intervals, you do not want to stop. You are annoyed 
to think that it will ever end. And all the while you go on dream- 
ing, meditating inconsecutively, smoking, exchanging somnolent 
remarks with your companion or your driver, turning over in your 
mind the work which you have quitted or the work you have begun. 
This day my thoughts were occupied with the national hero of Grau- 
biinden, Georg Jenatsch—a personage like some one in the Book of 
Judges—the Samson who delivered his oppressed tribesmen from 
the hands of their Amalekites, Moabites, and Philistines (French 
and Spanish and Austrian armies), during the Thirty Years’ War. 
Georg Jenatsch accompanied me through the hypnotism of that 
drive. We passed some of the scenes of his great exploits—the 
frightful cliffs of the Schyn-pass, over which he brought his Enga- 
dine troops one winter night by a forced march, losing several heavy- 
armed men among their murderous ravines—the meadows of Valen- 
dis, where he defeated the population of the Oberland in a pitched 
battle at night, fighting up to the waist in snow and staining it with 
blood—the castle of Ortenstein, where he murdered Pompey Planta 
with his own hands among the tyrant’s armed allies one Sunday 
morning—the church of Scharaus, where, to use his own words, he 
“lied so much,” before he exchanged the pastor’s gown and ruff for 
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casque of steel and harquebuss—the village of Rusis, in which he 
held his Reign of Terror, torturing and beheading the partisans of the 
Spanish Crown.’ | 

It would be tedious to relate all the details of this journey. Fol. 
lowing the Landwasser and the Albula, we reached the Rhine at 
Thusis, and drove along its banks to the point where the solitary 
Castle of Rhiznus, frowns above melancholy precipices, crested 
with enormous Scotch firs, surveying the gloomy eddies of the river, 
Then we turned suddenly aside, and began to ascend the valley of 
the Vorder-Rhein, among the weird earth-chasms of Versamen. 
That is a really hideous place, unlike anything but the sinister 
Balze, which break away below Voltessa. But here, six hundred 
feet beneath the road, the inaccessible Rhine chafes, throttled in its 
stony gorge, and the earth-slopes above, for ever crumbling away and 
shooting stones down on the traveller, rise to an equal height, 
dismal, forlorn, abandoned by the beautifying veil of snow, which 
slides away from them in avalanches, rent and ploughed into ravines 
as by the malice of some evil spirit. Day was well-nigh spent when 
we emerged from these dangerous chasms into the woods which close 
the entrance to the Safien-thal. The unearthly ethereal lucidity 
which winter skies assume at sunset in our mountains sheds soft lights 
of amber and of rose upon the distant range of Tédi, and bathed the 
ridges of Calanda and the Alps of Steins in violet glory. Our horses 
toiled slowly upward through the forest, whose sombre trunks and 
sable plumage made the distant glow more luminous—crunching with 
their hoofs a snow-path hard as Carrara marble, and grinding the 
runners of the sleigh into the track, which shrieked at every turning. 
That is the only noise—this short, sharp shriek of the frozen snow, 
that, and the driver’s whip, and the jingling bells upon the harness 
—you hear upon a sleigh-drive. And these noises have much to do 
with its hypnotism. 

It was nearly dark when we left the wood, and broke away again 
at a full gallop for Ilanz. In a broad, golden space of sky hung the 
young moon and the planet Venus, lustrous as pearl illuminated by 
some inner fire, and the whole open valley lay still and white beneath 
the heavens. 

Tlanz is a little walled town—proud of its right to be called Stadt 
and not Dov, in spite of the paucity of its inhabitants. It is almost 
wholly composed of large houses, built in the seventeenth century 
by noble families with wealth acquired in foreign service. Their 
steep gabled roofs, towers, and portals, charged with heraldic em- 
blazony, cluster together in a labyrinth of alleys. Orchards 
stretch on every side around the town-walls, which are pierced with 
old gateways, where the arms of Schmid von Griineck, Salis, Planta, 


(1) I hope to write a book on Georg Jenatsch an1 his part in the Thirty Years’ War 
this winter. 
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and Capoul shine out in ancient carvings, richly-gilt and highly- 
eoloured. ‘The sleepy little town is picturesque in every detail, and 
rapidly falling into decay. From being a nest of swashbucklers and 
captains of adventure, it has become the centre of an agricultural 
district, where Swiss provincial history is languidly carried on by 
the descendants of the aristocratic folk who built the brave old 
mansions. One narrow and tortuous street runs through the town 
from main gate to gate. On the further side, among the orchards, 
stands the house of our Swiss friends, under whose hospitable roof I 
left my daughter. At the other side is the principal inn, close to the 
covered wooden bridge across the Rhine ; and here I took up my own 
quarters. The street between offered a variety of dangers during 
the night-hours. It was innocent of lamps, and traffic had turned it 
into a glassy sheet of treacherous, discoloured ice. 

There was a concert and a ball in the hotel that evening. A 
singing-club for male voices, renowned throughout the Canton under 
. its name of “ Ligia Grischa,”’ assembles once a year at Ilanz, gives 
a musical entertainment, sups in state, dances till dawn, and disperses 
in the morning to homes among the hills. I always wished to be 
present at one of this club’s meetings, and had timed my visit to 
Tlanz accordingly. I ought to say that the old State of Graubiinden 
was composed of three Leagues, the eldest of which was called, par 
excellence, the Grey League; and the folk who formed it for their 
freedom in the first years of the fifteenth century had their hold in 
Tlanz and the neighbourhood. They spoke then, and the people still 
speak, a dialect of rustic Latin, which we call Romansch. In this 
dialect the Grey League is Ligia Girischa. Hence the designation of 
the singing-club. 

It was a splendid opportunity for seeing the natives of the 
Biindner Oberland. Not only were the rank and fashion of Ilanz 
present in full force, but men and women from remote valleys 
hidden in the folds of the surrounding hills—the hills whose glories 
roll down the fountains of the Rhine—had trooped into the town. 
The concert-room was crammed to overflowing. Its low roof did but 
little justice to those masculine and ringing voices, which throbbed 
and vibrated and beat against the walls above the densely packed 
heads of the audience. What a striking sea of faces and of forms! 
I wished that my good friend, Dr. John Beddoe, the illustrious 
ethnologist, had been there to note them; for the people reckon, I 
believe, among the purest aboriginals of Central Europe. They are 
for the most part dark-complexioned, with very black hair and eye- 
brows ; a low, narrow, rounded forehead, curving upwards to a small 
oval skull; deep-set brilliant eyes, placed close together, blazing 
sometimes like coals. The face is narrow, like the forehead, with a 
great length of nose and firmly-formed prominent jaws. Set upon 
shoulders of athletic breadth and a sinewy throat, this small head, 
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with its packed and prominent features, gives the impression of 
colossal and plastic strength. In old men and women the type is 
wonderfully picturesque, when the wrinkles and experience of a life- 
time have ploughed their record deep. But, as is usual with Swiss 
mountaineers, the young women are deficient in comeliness, not to 
say in grace and beauty: and the young men, though more attrac- 
tive, from their limber muscularity and free, disdainful carriage, do 
themselves no credit by their dress. They wear the coarsest, ill-made 
home-spun. It is only when their superb forms are stripped for 
athletic exercise that you discern in them models fit for Donatello 
and Michel Angelo—those lovers of long-limbed, ponderous-shoul- 
dered, firmly-articulated, large-handed specimens of humanity, with 
powerful necks and small heads. 

The faces of these young men make me pause and wonder. They 
are less like human faces than masks. Sometimes boldly carved, with 
ardent eyes, lips red as blood, and a transparent olive skin, these 
faces yield no index to the character within by any changes of 
expression. The speech that comes from them is simple, well-bred, 
unimaginative, destitute of ideas and emotions. And yet I know 
that these same men are capable of the most tenacious passions, the 
suddenest self-abandonment to overmastering impulse. It seems as 
though their concentrated life in village homes had made them all 
of one piece, which, when it breaks or yields, splits irretrievably to 
fragments. 

I will tell some stories which prove that the Swiss peasants, though 
they look so stolid, have in them the stuff of tragedy. There was a 
lad in a valley called Schaufigg, not long ago, who loved and was 
betrothed to a girl in the Hinter Rheinthal below Spliigen. She 
jilted him, having transferred her affections to another; and he 
went to take a formal farewell of his sweetheart in her home. 
Everything passed decorously : so much so the girl’s brother put his 
horse into the cart and drove the rejected lover with his own sister 
down to Thusis. The three had reached that passage of the Via 
Mala where the Rhine loses itself in a very deep, narrow gorge. 
It is called the “Verlosene Loch,” and is spanned by a slender 
bridge thrown at right angles over the river. Here, as they were 
spinning merrily down-hill, the lad stood up in the cart, sprang to 
the parapet of the bridge, and dashed himself at one bound into the 
grim death of jagged rocks and churning waves below them. It was 
a stroke of imaginative fancy to commit suicide for love just at this 
spot. And now a second tale of desperate passion. A rich man in 
the Prittigau had two children, a daughter and a son. ‘The 
daughter wheedled him into allowing her to marry some peasant, 
who was poor and an unequal match in social station. Then his son 
set his affections upon a girl equally ineligible. The father storined ; 
but the youth was true to his plighted troth. During a temporary 
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absence of the son, his father contrived to send the girl off to 
America with a round sum of money. On his return, after hearing 
what had happened, the lad said nothing, but went down to the 
Landquart water in the evening and drowned himself there. And 
now a third tale. Last spring, in a village not three hours distant 
from Davos, lived a young man who was an orphan. He had 
inherited a considerable estate, and expected more from two uncles. 
Life, could he have managed it prudently, would probably have 
made him the wealthiest farmer in the neighbourhood; and he was, 
to boot, a stalwart fellow on whom nature had lavished all her gifts 
of health and coméliness. Unluckily, he loved a girl of whom his 
uncles disapproved as a match for such a youth of consequence. 
One Saturday evening, as the custom is here, he went to pay his 
addresses by stealth to this maiden of his choice, and returning early 
next morning, he was upbraided by his interfering uncles. I do 
not know what he replied; but certainly he made no scene to speak 
of. When the uncles left him, he unhooked his gun from the 
wooden panelling of the house-room, went out alone into the copse 
hard by, and put a bullet through his brain. 

That is the sort of things of which these youngsters, with their 
heavy gait and scornful carriage, are capable of doing. The masks 
they wear for their faces are no index to the life that throbs within. 

Well, I am digressing from Ilanz and the Ligia Grischia. After 
the concert there came the banquet, and after the banquet came the 
ball. About three in the morning, having smoked many pipes with 
friends in homespun, I retired to my well-earned rest and slept 
soundly, although the whole inn was resonant with fifes and violins, 
and stamping, shouting burschen. You should have seen the last 
dregs of the orgy, the petits crevés of Ilanz, when I came down to 
breakfast at eight. Some of them were still dancing. 

Next day we took a sleigh and drove up the valley of Lungnez. 
Sach a silent snow scene under the steady flooding sunshine! The 
track between wood and precipice was just broad enough for our 
runners till we came close to Villa. There the valley expands, 
yielding a vast prospect over the mountain-passes which lead to 
Spliigen and to Olivone—a wilderness of craggy peaks and billowy 
snow-fields, all smoothed and softened with clear sunshine and blue 
shadows, No one can paint, no words can describe, that landscape. 
It must be seen and then it will never be forgotten. A baronial 
family, De Mont, were lords of Villa in old days, and now they keep 
an inn there in one of their ancestral houses. Portraits of generals 
and ladies look down upon the casual guest, among emblazoned 
scutcheons with famous quarterings—Scharenstein, Castelberg, Tog- 
genburg—discernible by specialists who (like myself) love to trace 
a nation’s history in its heraldries. Photographs of more recent De 
Monts, abroad in the world, have a modest place beneath these can- 
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vases upon the planks of Cembra-pine which form the panelling. It 
is by no means uncommon in this country to find the homes of people 
whose ancestors were counts or barons of the Empire, nobles of Spain 
and France, and whose descendants could bear such titles if they 
chose, turned into hostelries. I sometimes wonder what they think 
of American and English tourists. When I make inquiries about 
their former state, and show some knowledge of their family, it is 
always appreciated in the grave, dignified way these people of Grau- 
biinden have with them. 

The chief attraction of Villa—letting alone the annals of 
Lungnez, of which I have not here the time to speak—is an old 
church, at Pleif, built on a buttress of the hills far up above the 
torrent. It occupies a station which would be singular in any land; 
and it commands a view of peaks, passes, glaciers, and precipices 
which even in Switzerland is rare. Once it was the only church in 
the vast upland region it surveys. The tolling of its bell brought 
stalwart Catholics from far and near, trooping under arms to join 
their forces with the men of Ilanz, Trons, and Dissentis, and then to 
march with flying flags on Chur. That was in the times when 
Graubiinden struggled in religious strife between Catholics and Pro- 
testants, partizans of the French and Spanish sides. The building is 
large and of venerable antiquity. On its walls hangs a huge oil- 
painting—surprising to find in such a place—a picture, clearly by some 
Venetian artist, of the battle at Lepanto, just such a canvas as one 
sees in the Ducal Palace on the Lagoons. The history of this picture, 
and why it came to Pleif, seems to be forgotten; but we know that 
the Grisons in the sixteenth century were stout allies and servants of 
St. Mark’s. 

It was not the inside of the church at Pleif which attracted my 
notice, but the grave-yard round it, irregularly shaped to suit the 
rocky station, girt with fern-plumed walls, within which were planted 
ancient ash-trees. A circuit of gnarled, bent, twisted, broken ash- 
trees. In Westmoreland or Yorkshire they would not have had 
the same significance; but here, where all deciduous trees are 
scarce, where the very pine-woods have been swept away by ava- 
lanches and the violence of armies, each massive bole told a pecu- 
liar story. I thought of the young men, whose athletic forms and 
faces like masks impressed my fancy, and something breathing from 
the leafless ashes spoke to me about them. Here was the source of 
their life’s poetry; a poetry collected from deep daily communings 
with Nature in her shyest, most impressive moods; a poetry infused 
into their sense unconsciously ; brought to a point and gathered into 
some supreme emotion by meetings with a girl in such a place as this 
——the hours of summer twilight, when the ash-trees are laden with 
leaves, and the mountains shrink away before the rising moon, and 
the torrent clamours in the gorge below, and the vast divine world 
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expresses its meaning in one simple ineffaceable word of love. I 
seemed, as I sat upon the wall there in the snowy, sunny silence, to 
understand a little more about the force of passion and the external 
impassiveness of this folk, whom I dearly love. I felt why those 
three lads of whom I spoke had thrown their lives away for an 
emotion, breaking to pieces because the mainspring of their life was 
broken—that which moved them, for which they had grown up to 
manhood, through which the dominant influences of nature on their 
sensitive humanity had become manifest in an outburst of irreversible 
passion. ‘Then I remembered how a friend of mine from Trius 
talked to me once about the first thoughts of love evoked in him, just 
in a place like this. It was on the top of a hill called Canaschal, 
where there is a ruined castle and a prospect over both the valleys of 
the Rhine, and the blending of that mighty river’s fountains as it 
flows towards Chur. He was a boy of fifteen, my friend, when he saw 
the simple thing of which he told me at the ageof twenty-three. A 
pair of lovers were seated on the cliffs of Canaschal—the lad and the 
girl both known to him—and he was lying in the bushes. It was the 
sight of their kisses which informed him what love was; and the 
way in which my carpenter-friend spoke of the experience seven 
years afterwards made me conceive how the sublime scenery and soli- 
tudes of these mountains may enter into the soul of lads who have 
nothing to show the world but masks for faces. 

I give this here for what it is worth. We have heard much of the 
Swiss in foreign service dying of home-sickness at the sound of the 
“Ranz des Vaches.” We have also learned the proverb, “ Pas 
d'argent, pas de Suisse.” I think that the education of young men 
in these Siren mountains—far more Siren than the mermaids of Sor- 
rento or Baiae, to anyone who once has felt the spirit of the Alps— 
combined with their poverty, their need of making money to set up 
house with, accounts for the peculiar impression which they make on 
town-bred foreigners, and for their otherwise inexplicable habit of 
wedding the uncomely daughters of the land. 

I will not linger over our drive back from Ilanz. One sleigh- 
journey is like another, except for the places one stops at, the posti- 
lions one talks to, the old wooden rooms one drinks in, the friends 
one visits on the way, and the varieties of the grand scenery one 
sweeps through. 

It has been my constant habit for many years to do a considerable 
amount of hard study while travelling. It would be difficult to say 
how many heavy German and Italian books on history, biography, 
and criticism, how many volumes of Greek poets, and what a library 
of French and English authors, have been slowly perused by me in 
railway stations, trains, steamers, wayside inns, and Alpine chalets. 
I enjoy nothing more than to sit in a bar-room among peasants, 
carters, and postilions, smoking, with a glass of wine beside me, and 
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a stiff work on one of the subjects I am bound to get up. The con- 
trast between the surroundings and the study adds zest to the latter, 
and when I am tired of reading I can lay my book down and chat 
with folk whom I have been half-consciously observing. 

On this short trip I had taken a remarkable essay, entitled La 
Critique scientifique, by a young and promising French author—nov, 
alas! no more—M. Emile Hennequin. The writer tries to establish 
a new method of criticism upon a scientific basis, distinguished from 
the zsthetical and literary methods. He does not aim at appreciat- 
ing the merit of works of art, or of the means employed in their 
production, or of the work itself in its essence, but always in its 
relations. He regards art as the index to the psychological charac- 
teristics of those who produce it, and of those whom it interests and 
attracts. His method of criticism may be defined as the science of 
the work of art regarded as a sign. The development of these ideas 
in a lengthy and patient analytical investigation taxes the reader's 
attention pretty severely, for some of Hennequin’s views are deci- 
dedly audacious, and require to be examined with caution. Well, I 
had reached Chur on my homeward route, and was spending the 
evening in the little hotel I frequent there. It has a long, low, nar- 
row room with five latticed windows, and an old stove of green tiles, 
for its stube, or place of public resort. Here I went to smoke and read 
M. Hennequin’s book on criticism. Three diligence conductors and 
a postilion, excellent people and my very good friends, were in a 
corner by the stove, playing a game of yass; and after exchang- 
ing the usual questions with these acquaintances, I took my seat near 
them and began to study. About ten o’clock they left, and I was 
alone. I had reached the point in Hennequin’s exposition of what 
he somewhat awkwardly termed esthopsychologie, which is concerned 
with the theory of national literature taken as a sign of national 
character. This absorbed my attention, and nearly an hour must 
have passed when I was suddenly disturbed by the noisy entrance of 
seven hulking fellows in heavy great-coats, with, strange to say, 
eight bright green crowns upon their heads instead of hats. I 
write eight advisedly, for one of them wore two wreaths, of oak and 
bay respectively. 

In a moment I perceived that a gymnastic performance, or Twrn- 
fest, must have taken place ; for I recognised two of the men whom 
I knew to be famous athletes. They came up, shook hands, intro- 
duced to me their comrades, and invited me to drink a double-litre 
of Valtelline wine. I accepted with alacrity, shut up my treatise 
upon criticism, and sat down to the long central table. Meanwhile, the 
gymnasts had thrown off their great-coats, and stood displayed in a cos- 
tume not very far removed from nudity. They had gained their crowns, 
they told me, that evening at an extraordinary meeting of the asso- 
ciated Turnvereins, or gymnastic clubs of the canton. It was the oddest 
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thing in the world to sit smoking in a dimly-lighted, panelled tap- 
room with seven such companions. They were all of them strap- 
ping bachelors between twenty and twenty-five years of age ; 
colossally broad in the chest and shoulders, tight in the reins, set 
massily upon huge thighs and swelling calves; wrestlers, boxers, 
stone - lifters and quoit-throwers. Their short, bull-throats sup- 
ported small heads, closely clipped, with bruised ears and great big- 
featured faces, over which the wreaths of bright, green, artificial 
foliage bristled. I have said that the most striking thing, to my 
mind, about the mgjority of young faces in Graubiinden is that 
they resemble masks, upon which character and experience have 
delved no lines, and which stare out in stolid inscrutability. These 
men illustrated the observation. Two of them had masks of wax, 
smooth, freshly-coloured, joining on to dark, cropped hair. The 
masks of three seemed to be moulded out of grey putty, which had 
hardened without cracking. The sixth mask was of sculptured sand- 
stone, and the seventh of exquisitely chiselled alabaster. I seemed 
to be sitting in a dream among vitalised statues of the later em- 
perors, executed in the decadence of art, with no grasp on individual 
character, but with a certain reminiscence of the grand style of 
portraiture. Commodus, Caracalla, Alexander Severus, the three 
Gordians, and Pertinax might have been drinking there beside me 
in the pothouse. The attitudes assumed by these big fellows, 
stripped to their sleeveless jerseys and tight-fitting flannel breeches, 
strengthened the illusion. I felt as though we were waiting there 
for slaves, who should anoint their hair with unguents, gild their 
wreaths, enwrap them in the paludament, and attend them to receive 
the shouts of “ Ave Imperator” from a band of gladiators or the 
legionaries of the Gallic army. When they rose to seek another 
tavern, I turned, half-asleep, into my bed. There the anarchy of 
dreams continued that impression of resuscitated statues—vivified 
effigies of emperors, who long ago perished by the dagger or in 
battle, and whose lineaments the craft of a declining civilisation has 
preserved for us in forms which caricature the grace and strength of 
classic sculpture. 

Next day I found myself at Davos Platz, beginning my work 
again upon accumulated proofs of Gozzi and the impossible problem 
of style. 

This is literally a page of my life, a page extracted and expanded 
from my desk-diary. Ihave done what I promised the Editor of the 
Fortnightly Review. In conclusion, however, I must remark that 
I do not altogether like this novel idea of making a man interview 
himself. 

Joun Appineton SymonDs. 
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Ir you were to ask almost any intelligent and unsophisticated child, 
who hadn’t read Robert Elsmere, ‘What is religion?” he would 
answer offhand, with the clear vision of youth, “Oh, it’s saying 
your prayers, and reading your Bible, and singing hymns, and going 
to church, don’t you know, on Sundays.” If you were to ask any 
intelligent and unsophisticated Hindu peasant the same question, he 
would answer in almost the self-same spirit, ‘‘Oh, it’s doing poojah 
regularly, and paying your dues every day to Mahadeo.”’ If you 
were to ask any simple-minded African savage, he would simi- 
larly reply, “It’s giving the gods flour, and oil, and native beer, 
and goat-mutton.” And finally, if you were to ask a devout Italian 
contadino, he would instantly say, “It’s offering up candles and 
prayers to the Madonna, attending mass, and remembering the 
saints on every festa.” 

And they would all be quite ‘right. This, in its essence, is pre- 
cisely what we call religion. Apart from the special refinements of 
the higher minds in particular cults or creeds, which strive to import 
into it all, according to their special tastes or fancies, a larger or 
smaller dose of philosophy, or of metaphysics, or of ethics, or of 
mysticism, this is just what religion means and has always meant to 
the vast majority of the human species. What is common to it 
throughout is Custom or Practice: a certain set of more or less 
similar Observances: propitiation, prayer, praise, offerings: the 
request for divine favours, the deprecation of divine anger or other 
misfortunes: and as the outward and visible adjuncts of all these, 
the altar, the sacrifice, the temple, the church, priesthood, services, 
vestments, ceremonial. 

What is not at all essential to religion in its wider aspect—taking 
the world round, both past and present, Pagan, Buddhist, Moham- 
madan, Christian, savage, and civilized—is the ethical element, pro- 
perly so-called. And what is very little essential indeed is the 
philosophical element, theology or mythology, the abstract theory of 
spiritual existences. This theory, to be sure, is in each country or 
race closely related with religion under certain aspects; and the 
stories told about the gods or God are much mixed up with the cult in 
the minds of worshippers; but they are no proper part of religion, 
strictly so called. In a single word, I contend that religion, as such, 
is essentially practical : theology or mythology, as such, is essentially 
theoretical. 

Moreover, I also believe, and shall attempt to show, that the two 
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have to a large extent distinct origins and roots: that the union 
between them is in great part adventitious: and that, therefore, to 
account for or explain the one is by no means equivalent to account- 
ing for and explaining the other. 

Frank recognition of this difference of origin between religion 
and mythology would, I imagine, largely reconcile the two conflict- 
ing schools of thought which at present divide opinion between them 
on this interesting problem in the evolution of human ideas. On the 
one side, we have the mythological school of interpreters, whether 
narrowly linguistic, like Professor Max Miiller, or broadly anthro- 
pological, like Mr. Andrew Lang, attacking the problem from the 
point of view of myth or theory alone. On the other side, we have 
the truly religious school of interpreters, like Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and to some extent Mr. Tylor, attacking the problem from the point 
of view of practice or real religion. The former school, it seems to 
me, have failed to perceive that what it is accounting for is not the 
origin of religion at all—of worship, which is the central-root idea 


of all religious observance, or of the temple, the altar, the priest, 
and the offering, which are its outer expression—but merely the 
origin of myth or fable, the mass of story and legend about various 
beings, real or imaginary, human or divine, which naturally grows up 
in every primitive community. The latter school, on the other hand, 


while correctly interpreting the origin of all that is essential and 
central in religion, have perhaps underestimated the value of their 
opponents’ work through regarding it as really opposed to their own, 
instead of accepting what part of it may be true in the light of a 
contribution to an independent but allied branch of the same 
inquiry. 

In short, if the view here suggested be correct, Spencer and Tylor 
have paved the way to a true theory of the Origin of Religion: 
Max Miiller, Lang, and the other mythologists have thrown out 
hints of varying value towards a true theory of the Origin of 
Mythology, or of its more modern equivalent and successor, 
Theology. 

A brief outline of facts will serve to bring into clearer relief this 
view of religion as essentially practical—a set of observances, ren- 
dered inevitable by the primitive data of human psychology. It will 
then be seen that what is fundamental and essential in religion is 
the body of practices, remaining throughout all stages of human 
development the same, or nearly the same, in spite of changes of 
mythological or theological theory; and that what is accidental and 
variable is the particular verbal explanation or philosophical reason 
assigned for the diverse rites and ceremonies. 

In its simplest surviving savage type, religion consists wholly 
and solely in certain acts of deference paid by the living to the 
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ghosts of the dead. I shall try to show in the sequel that down to 
its most highly evolved modern type in the most cultivated societies, 
precisely similar acts of deference, either directly to ghosts as such, 
or indirectly to gods who were once ghosts, or were developed from 
ghosts, form its essence still. But to begin with I will try to bring 
a few simple instances of the precise nature of religion in its lowest 
existing savage mode. 

I might if I chose take my little collection of illustrative facts 
from some theoretical writer, like Mr. Herbert Spencer, who has 
collected enough instances in all conscience to prove this point; but 
I prefer to go straight to an original observer of savage life and 
habit, a Presbyterian missionary in Central Africa—the Rev. Duff 
Macdonald, author of <A/ricana—who had abundant opportunities 
at the Blantyre Mission for learning the ideas and practice of the 
natives, and who certainly had no theoretic predisposition towards 
ultimately resolving all religious notions into the primitive respect 
and reverence for the worship of ancestors. 

Here, in outline, but in Mr. Macdonald’s own words, are the 
ideas and observances which this careful and accurate investigator 
found current among the tribes of the heart of Africa. “I do not 
think,” he says, “I have admitted any point of importance without 
having heard at least four natives on the subject. The statements 
are translations, as far as possible, from the ipsissima verba of the 
negroes,” 

The tribes he lived among “ are unanimous in saying that there is 
something beyond the body which they call spirit. Every human 
body at death is forsaken by this spirit.” That is the universal 
primitive belief, whose necessary genesis has been so well traced out 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and more recently in America with great 
vigour and clearness by Mr. Lester Ward. 

** Do these spirits ever die?” Mr. Macdonald asks. ‘* Some,” he answers, 
‘**T have heard affirm that it is possible for a troublesome spirit to be killed. 
Others give this a direct denial. Many, like Kumpama, of Cherasulo, say 
‘ You ask me whether a man’s spirit ever dies. I cannot tell. I have never 
been in the spirit world, but this I am certain of, that spirits live for a very 
long time.’ ” 


On the question, ‘‘ Who the gods are ?’’ Mr. Macdonald says,— 


‘*Tn all our translations of Scripture where we found the word Gop we used 
Mulungu, but this word is chiefly used by the natives as a general name for 
spirit. The spirit of a deceased man is culled his Mulungu, and all the prayers 
and offerings of the living are presented to such spirits of the dead. It.is here 
that we find the great centre of the native religion. The spirits of the dead 
are the gods of the living. 

‘** Where are these gods found? Atthe grave? No. The villagers shrink 
from yonder gloomy place that lies far beyo nd their fields on the bleak moun- 
tain side. It is only when they have to lay another sleeper beside his fore- 
fathers that they will go there. Their god is not the body in the grave, but 
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the spirit, and they seek this spirit at the place where their departed kinsman 
last lived among them. It is the great tree at the verandah of the dead man’s 
house that is their temple, and if no tree grow here they erect a little shade, 
aud there perform their simple rites. If this spot become too public the offer- 
ings may be defiled, and the sanctuary will be removed to a carefully-selected 
spot under some beautiful tree. Very frequently a man presents an offering 
at the top of his own bed beside his head. He wishes his god to come to him 
and whisper in his ear as he sleeps.” 


And here, again, we get the origin of nature-worship :— 


“The spirit of an old chief may have a whole mountain for his residence, 
but he dwells chiefly on’the cloudy summit. There he sits to receive the wor- 
ship of his votaries, and to send down the refreshing showers in answer to their 
prayers.” 

Almost as essential to religion as these prime factors in its evolu- 
tion—the god, worship, offerings, presents, holy places, temples—is 
the existence of a priesthood. Here is how the Central Africans 
arrive at that special function :— 


‘¢ A certain amount of etiquette is observed in approaching the gods. In no 
case can a little boy or girl approach these deities, neither can any one that 
has not been at the mysteries. The common qualification is that a person has 
attained a certain age, about twelve or fourteen years, and has a house of his 
own. Slaves seldom pray, except when they have had a dream. Children 
that have had a dream tell their mother, who approaches the deity on their 
behalf. (A present for the god is necessary, and the slave or child may not 
have it. ) 

“Apart from the case of dreams and a few such private matters, it is not 
usual for anyone to approach the gods except the chief of the village. He is 
the recognised high priest who presents prayers and offerings on behalf of all 
that live in his village. If the chief is from home his wife will act, and if both 
are absent, his younger brother. The natives worship not so much individu- 
ally as in villages or communities. Their religion is more a public than a 
private matter.” 


But there are also further reasons why priests are necessary. Re- 
lationship forms always a good ground for intercession. A mediator 
is needed. 


“The chief of a village,” says Mr. Macdonald, ‘‘has another title to the 
priesthood. It is his relatives that are the village gods. Everyone that lives 
in the village recognises these gods ; but if anyone remove to another village 
he changes his gods. He recognises now the gods of his new chief. One wish- 
ing to pray to the god (or gods) of any village naturally desires to have his 
prayers presented through the village chief, because the latter is nearly related 
to the village god, and may be expected to be better listened to than a 
stranger.” 


A little further on Mr. Macdonald says,— 


“On the subject of the village gods opinions differ. Some say that every 
one in the village, whether a relative of the chief or not, must worship the 
forefathers of the chief. Others say that a person not related to the chief must 
worship his own forefathers, otherwise their spirits will bring trouble upon 
him. To reconcile these authorities we may mention that nearly every one in 
the village is related to its chief, or if not related is, in courtesy, considered so. 
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Any person not related to the village chief would be polite enough on all 
public occasions to recognise the village god: on occasions of private prayer 
(which are not so numerous as in Christendom) he would approach the spirits 
of his own forefathers. 

‘* Besides, there might be a god of the land. The chief Kapeni prays to his 
own relatives, and also to the old gods of the place. His own relatives he ap- 
proaches himself, the other deities he may also approach himself, but he often 
finds people more closely related and consequently more acceptable to the old 
gods of the land.” 

The African pantheon is thus widely peopled. Elimination and 
natural selection next give one the transition from the ghost to the 
god, properly so called. 

‘The gods of the natives then are nearly as numerous as theirdead. It is 
impossible to worship all ; a selection must be made, and, as we have indicated, 
each worshipper turns most naturally to the spirits of his own departed rela- 
tives; but his gods are too many still, and in farther selecting he turns to those 
that have lived nearest his own time. Thus the chief of a village will not 
trouble himself about his great-great-grandfather : he will present his offering 
to his own immediate predecessor, and say, ‘O father, I do not know all your 
relatives, you know them all, invite them to feast with you.’ The offering is 
not simply for himself, but for himself and all his relatives.” 

Ordinary ghosts are soon forgotten with the generation that knew 
them. Not so a few select spirits, the Casars and Napoleons, the 
Charlemagnes and Timurs of savage empires. 

‘*A great chief that has been successful in his wars does not pass out of 
memory so soon. He may become the god of a mountain or a lake, and may 
receive homage as a local deity long after his own descendants have been 
driven from the spot. When there is a supplication for rain the inhabitants 
of the country pray not so much to their own forefathers as to the god of 


yonder mountain on whose shoulders the great rain clouds repose. (Smaller 
hills are seldom honoured with a deity.)” 


Well, in all this we get, it seems to me, the very essentials and 
universals of religion generally,—the things without which no 
religion could exist—the vital part, without the ever-varying 
and changeable additions of mere gossipping mythology. In the 
presents brought to the dead man’s grave to appease the ghost, we 
have the central element of all worship, the practical key of all cults, 
past or present. On the other hand, I have just re-read carefully 
for the purpose of comparison, my friend Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion, in order to see if I could find in it 
anywhere any light thrown by mythology on these, the eternal and 
immutable factors of religious practice. I found in it none. There 
is much learning, many strange myths, great comparison of stories 
spread all the world over, a profusion of knowledge about the tales 
which Greeks told of Halcyon or Deucalion, and which Maoris tell of 
Maui and Tani, but not one word from beginning to end that helps 
one to explain the origin of worship, prayer, sacrifices, altars, temples, 
churches, praise, adoration. In short, in spite of its name, that able 
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work appears to me to contain a great deal about myth, very little 
about ritual, and hardly anything at all about true religion.’ 

Now, mythology is a very interesting study in its own way, and 
Mr. Lang has done excellent work in rescuing it from the clutches 
of the solar faddists: but to treat as religion a mass of stories and 
legends about gods or saints, with hardly a single living element of 
practice or sacrifice, seems to me simply to confuse two totally dis- 
tinct branches of human enquiry. The origin of tales has nothing 
at all to do with the origin of worship. 

When we come to read Mr. Macdonald’s account of a native 
funeral, on the other hand, we are at once on a totally different 
tack; we can understand, as by the aid of an electric flash, the 
genesis of the primitive acts of sacrifice and religion. 


* Along with the deceased is buried a considerable part of his property. 
We have already seen that his bed is buried with him, so also are all his 
clothes. If he possesses several tusks of ivory one tusk or more is ground to 
apowder between two stones and put beside him. Beads are also ground 
down in the same way. These precautions are taken to prevent the witch 
[who is supposed to be answerable for his death] from making any use of the 
ivory or beads. 

“If the deceased owned several slaves an enormous hole is dug for a grave. 
The slaves are now brought forward. They may be either cast into the pit 
alive, or the undertakers may cut all their throats. The body of their master 
or their mistress is then laid down to rest above theirs, and the grave is 
covered in. 

“After this the women come forward with the offerings of food, and place them 
at the head of the grave. The dishes in which the food was brought are left 
behind. The pot that held the drinking water of the deceased and his drink- 
ing cup are also left with him. These, too, might be coveted by the witch, 
but a hole is pierced in the pot, and the drinking calabash is broken. 

“The man has now gone from the society of the living, and he is expected 
to share the meal thus left at his grave with those that have gone before him. 
The funeral party breaks up; they do not want to visit the grave of their 
friend again without a very good reason. Any one found among the graves 
may be taken for a cannibal. Their friend has become a citizen of a different 
village. He is with all his relatives of the past. He is entitled to offerings or 
presents which may come to him individually or through his chief. These 
offerings in most cases he will share with others, just as he used to do when 
alive.” 


Sometimes the man may be buried in his own hut. 


“In this case the house is not taken down, but is generally covered with cloth, 
and the verandah becomes the place for presenting offerings. His old house thus 
becomes a kind of temple . . . . . The deceased is now in the spirit world, and 
receives offerings and adoration. He is addressed as ‘Our great spirit that 
has gone before.’ If anyone dream of him, it is at once concluded that the spirit 
is ‘up to something.’ Very likely he wants to have some of the survivors for 
his companions. ‘he dreamer hastens to appease the spirit by an offering.” 





(1) Exception may be made in favour of a few scattered passages about the worship 
of unhewn stones (i. 274), and about human sacrifices and other really religious 
exercises. I should add in justice that Mr. Lang disclaims all enquiry into the origin 
of the idea of a god (i. 327), which he considers to be “ beyond the ken of history and 
of speculation.”’ 
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So real is this society of the dead that Mr. Macdonald says,— 


** The practice of sending messengers to the world beyond the grave is found 
on the West Coast. A chief summons a slave, delivers to him a message, and 
then cuts off his head. Ifthe chief forget anything that he wanted to say, he 
sends another slave as a postscript.” 


I have quoted at such length from this recent and extremely able 
work because I want to bring into strong relief the fact that we 
have here going on under our very eyes, from day to day, de novo, 
the entire genesis of new gods and goddesses, and of all that is most 
central and essential to religion—worship, the temple, the altar, 
sacrifice. Nothing that the mythologists can tell us about the 
Dawn, or the Storm-cloud, or Little Red Riding Hood, or Cinderella 
and the Glass Slipper, comes anywhere near the Origin of Religion 
in these its central and universal elements. Those stories or guesses 
may be of immense interest and importance as contributions to the 
history of ideas in our race; but nothing we can learn about the 
savage survival in the myth of Cupid and Psyche, or about the pri- 
mitive cosmology in the myth of the children of Kronos, helps us to 
get one inch nearer the origin of prayer, of worship, of religious 
ceremonial, of the temple, the church, the sacrifice, the mass, or any 
other component part of what we really know as religion in its 
essence. ‘These myths may be sometimes philosophic guesses, some- 
times primitive folk-tales, but they certainly are not the truths of 
religion. On the other hand, the living facts, here so simply detailed 
by a careful, accurate, and unassuming observer, strengthened by the 
hundreds of other similar facts collected by Tylor, Spencer, and 
others, do help us at once to understand the origin of the central 
core and kernel of religion as universally practised all the world 
over. 

For, omitting for the present the mythological and cosmological 
factor, which so often comes in to obscure the plain religious facts in 
missionary narrative or highly-coloured European accounts of native 
religions, what do we really find as the underlying truths of religion? 
That all the world over practices essentially similar to those of these 
savage Central Africans prevail among mankind ; practices whose afli- 
liation upon the same primitive ideas has been abundantly proved by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer ; practices which have for their essence the pro- 
pitiation or adulation of a spiritual being or beings, derived from 
ghosts, and conceived of as similar, in all except the greatness of the 
connoted attributes, to the souls of men. ‘ Whenever the [Indian] 
villagers are questioned about their creed,” says Sir William Hunter, 
“the same answer is invariably given: ‘The common people have 
no idea of religion, but to do right [ceremonially] and to worship the 


village god.’”’ 
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In short, I maintain that religion is not mainly, as the mistaken 
analogy of Christian usage makes us erroneously call it, Faith or 
Greed, but simply and solely Ceremony, Custom, or Practice. 

If one looks at the vast mass of the world, ancient and modern, it 
is quite clear that religion consists, and has always consisted, of ob- 
servances essentially similar to those just described among the 
Gentral African tribes. Its core is worship. The religion of China 
is to this day almost entirely one of pure ancestor cult. The making 
of offerings and burning of joss-paper before the family dead form 
its principal ceremonies, In India, while the three great gods of the 
mystical Brahmanist philosophy are hardly worshipped in sctual 
practice at all, every community and every house has its own par- 
ticular gods and its own special cult of its little domestic altar. 

“The first Englishman,” says Sir William Hunter, ‘‘ who tried to study the 

natives as they actually are, and not as the Brahmans described them, was 
struck by the universal prevalence of a worship quite distinct from that of the 
Hindu deities. A Bengal village has usually its local god, which it adores 
either in the form of a rude unhewn stone, or a stump, or a tree marked with 
red-lead. Sometimes alump of clay placed under a tree does duty for a deity, 
and the attendant priest, when there is one, generally belongs to one of the half- 
Hinduized low-castes. The rude stone represents the non-Aryan fetish; and 
the tree seems to owe its sanctity to the non-Aryan belief that it forms the 
abode of the ghosts, or gods, of the village.” 
Omitting the mere guess-work about the fetish and the gratuitous 
supposition, made out of deference to the dying creed of Max Miil- 
lerism, that ancestor-worship must necessarily be a “ non-Aryan ” 
feature, this simple description shows us the prevalence all over 
India of customs essentially similar to those in Central Africa and 
in the Chinese provinces. 

The Roman religion, in somewhat the same way, separates itself 
at once into a civic or national and a private or family cult. There 
were the great gods, native or adopted, whom the State worshipped 
publicly, as the Central African tribes worship the chief’s ancestors ; 
and there were the Lares and Penates, whom the family worshipped 
at its own hearth, and whose very name shows them to have been in 
origin and essence ancestral spirits. And as the real or practical 
Hindu religion consists mainly of offering up rice, millet, and ghee 
to the little local and family deities or to the chosen patron god in 
the Brahmanist pantheon, so, too, the real or practical Roman religion 
consisted mainly of sacrifice done at the domestic altar to the special 
Penates, farre pio et saliente mica. 

I will not go on to point out in detail how Professor Sayce simi- 
larly finds ancestor-worship and Shamanism (a low form of ghost- 
propitiation) at the root of the religion of the ancient Accadians ; 
how other observers have performed the same task for the Egyptians 
and Japanese ; and how like customs have been traced among Greeks 
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and Amazulu, among Hebrews and Nicaraguans, among early Eng- 
lish and Digger Indians, among our Aryan ancestors themselves and 
Andaman Islanders. Every recent narrative of travel abounds with 
examples. Of Netherland island I read, “The skulls of their 
ancestors were treasured for gods;” of the New Hebrides, “ The 
people worshipped the spirits of their ancestors. They prayed to 
them, over the kava-bowl, for health and prosperity.” In New 
Caledonia, “ Their gods were their ancestors, whose relics they kept 
up and idolised.” At Tana, ‘The general name for gods seemed to 
be aremha ; that means a dead man, and hints,” says the Rev. George 
Turner, with refreshing frankness, “alike at the origin and nature 
of their religious worship.” When the chief prayed, he offered up 
yam and fruits, saying, ‘Compassionate father, here is some food 
for you; eat it. Be kind to us on account of it.” 
to see the whole of the evidence marshalled in battle array have 
only to turn to the first volume of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Principles 
of Sociology, where they will find abundant examples from all times 
and places gathered together in a vast and overwhelming phalanx. 

What concerns ‘me here a little more is to call attention to the 
fact that even in Christianity itself the same primitive element sur- 
vives as the centre of all that is most distinctively religious, as 
opposed to theological, in the Christian religion. 

It is the universal Catholic custom to place the relics of saints or 
martyrs under the altars in churches. Thus the body of St. Mark the 
Evangelist lies under the high altar of St. Mark’s, at Venice; and in 
every other Italian cathedral, or chapel, a reliquary is deposited 
within the altar itself. So well understood is this principle in the 
Latin Church, that it has hardened into the saying, “No relic, no 
altar.” The sacrifice of the mass takes place at such an altar, and is 
performed by a priest in sacrificial robes. The entire Roman 
Catholic ritual is a ritual derived from the earlier sacerdotal ideas of 
ministry at an altar, and its connection with the primitive form is 
still kept up by the necessary presence of human remains in its holy 
places. 

Furthermore, the very idea of a church itself is descended from 
the early Christian meeting-places in the catacombs or at the tombs 
of the martyrs, which are universally allowed to have been the 
primitive Christian altars. We know now that the cruciform dome- 
covered plan of Christian churches is derived from these early 
meeting-places at the junction of lanes or alleys in the catacombs; 
that the nave, chancel, and transepts indicate the crossing of the 
alleys, while the dome represents the hollowed-out portion or rudely 
circular vault where the two lines of archway intersect. The 
earliest dome-covered churches were attempts, as it were, to construct 
a catacomb above ground for the reception of the altar-tomb of a 
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saint or martyr. Similarly with the chapels that open out at the 
side from the aisles or transepts. Etymologically, the word chapel 
is the modernised form of capella, the arched sepulchre excavated in 
the walls of the catacombs, before the tomb in which it was usual to 
offer up prayer and praise. The chapels built out from the aisles in 
Roman churches, each with its own altar and its own saintly relics, 
are attempts to reproduce above ground in the same way the original 
sacred places in the early Christian excavated cemeteries. 

Thus Christianity itself is linked on to the very antique custom of 
worship at tombs, and the habit of ancestor-worship by altars, relics, 
and invocation of saints, even revolutionary Protestantism still 
retaining some last faint marks of its origin in the dedication of 
churches to particular evangelists or martyrs, and in the more or 
less disguised survival of altar, priesthood, sacrifice and vestments. 

Now, I don’t say ancestor-worship gives us the whole origin of 
everything that is included in Christian English minds in the idea 
of religion. I don’t say it accounts for all the cosmologies and 
cosmogonies of savage, barbaric, or civilized tribes. Those, for the 
most part, are pure mythological products, explicable mainly, I 
believe, by means of the key with which Mr. Andrew Lang supplies 
us; and one of them, adopted into Genesis from an alien source, has 
come to be accepted by modern Christendom as part of that organised 
body of belief which forms the Christian creed, though not in any 
true sense the Christian religion. Nor do I say that ancestor-worship 
gives us the origin of those ontological, metaphysical, or mystical 
conceptions which form part of the philosophy or theology of many 
priesthoods. Religions as we generally get them envisaged for us 
nowadays, are held to include the mythology, the cosmogony, the 
ontology, and even the ethics of the race that practises them. These 
extraneous developments, however, I hold to spring from different 
roots and to have nothing necessarily in common with religion 
proper. If we have once accounted for the origin of ghosts, gods, 
tombs, altars, temples, churches, worship, sacrifice, priesthoods, and 
ceremonies, then we have accounted for all that is essential and 
central in religion, and may hand over all the rest—the tales, stories, 
and pious legends—to the account of comparative mythology or of 
the yet unfounded science of comparative idealogy. 

Once more, I don’t wish to insist, either, that every particular 
individual god, national or naturalistic, must necessarily represent a 
particular ghost—the dead spirit of a single definite once-living 
person. It is enough to show, as Mr. Spencer has shown, that the 
idea of the god, and the worship paid to a god, are directly derived 
from the idea of the ghost, and the offerings made to the ghost, 
without necessarily holding, as Mr. Spencer seems to hold, that every 
god is and must be in ultimate analysis the ghost of a particular 
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human being. Once the conception of gods had been evolved by 
humanity, and had become a common part of every man’s imagined 
universe—of the world as it presented itself to the mind of the 
percipient—then it was natural enough that new gods should be 
made from time to time out of abstractions or special aspects and 
powers of nature, and that the same worship should be paid to such 
new-made and purely imaginary gods as had previously been paid to 
the whole host of gods evolved from personal and tribal ancestors. 
It is the first step that costs: once you have got the idea of a god 
fairly evolved, any number of extra gods may be invented or intro- 
duced from all quarters. A great pantheon readily admits new 
members from many strange sources. Familiar instances in the 
best-known pantheon are those of Concordia, Pecunia, Aius, Locu- 
tius, Rediculus Tutanus. The Romans, indeed, deified every con- 
ceivable operation of nature or of human life; they had gods or 
goddesses for the minutest details of agriculture, of social relations, 
of the first years of childhood, of marriage and domestic arrange- 
ments generally. Many of their deities were obviously manufactured 
to meet a special demand on special occasions. But at the same time, 
none of these gods, so far as we can see, could ever have come to 
exist at all if the ghost-theory and ancestor-worship had not already 
made iamiliar to the human mind the principles and practice of 
religion generally. The very idea of a god would not otherwise have 
been evolved ; though, when once evolved, any number of new beings 
could readily be affiliated upon it by the human imagination. 

Still, to admit that other elements have afterwards come in to con- 
fuse religion, is quite a different thing from admitting that religion 
itself has more than one origin. Whatever gives us the key to the 
practice of worship gives us the key to real religion. Now, one may 
read through almost any books of the mythological school without 
ever coming upon a single word that throws one ray of light upon 
the origin of religion itself thus properly called. To trace the 
development of this, that, or the other story or episode is in itself a 
very valuable study in human evolution: but no amount of tracing 
such stories ever gives us the faintest clue to the question why men 
worshipped Osiris, Zeus, Siva, or Venus ; why they offered up prayer 
and praise to Isis, or to Artemis ; why they made sacrifices to Capi- 
tolian Jove at Rome, or slew turtle-doves on the altar of Jahweh, 
god of Israel, at Jerusalem. The ghost-theory and the practice of 
ancestor-worship show us a natural basis and genesis for all these 
customs, and explain them in a way to which no mythological en- 
quiry can add a single item of fundamental interest. 

It may be well to attempt some slight provisional disentanglement 
of the various extraneous elements which interweave themselves at 
last with the simple primitive fabric of practical religion. 
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In the first place, there is the mythological element. The mytho- 

ic faculty isa reality in mankind. Stories arise, grow, gather 
episodes with movement, transform and transmute themselves, 
wander far in space, get corrupted by time, in ten thousand ways 
suffer change and modification. Now, such stories connect them- 
selves sometimes with living men and women. Everybody knows 
how many myths exist even in our own day about every prominent 
or peculiar person. They also gather more particularly round the 
memory of the dead, and especially of any very distinguished dead 
man or woman. Sometimes they take their rise in genuine tradition, 
sometimes they are pure fetches of fancy or of the romancing faculty. 
The ghosts or the gods are no less exempt from these mythopaic 
freaks than other people ; and as gods go on living indefinitely, they 
have time for plenty of myths to gather about them. In some cases, 
myths demonstrably older than a particular human being—say 
Cesar, Virgil, Arthur, Charlemagne—get fitted by later ages to 
those special personalities. The same thing may often happen with 
gods. Myth comes at last, in short, to be the history of the gods ; 
and a personage about whom many myths exist, whether real or 
imaginary, a personification of nature or an abstract quality, may 
grow in time to be practically a divine being, and to receive worship, 
the final test of divinity. 

Again, myths about the gods come in the long run, in many cases, 
to be written down, especially by the priests, and themselves acquire 
a considerable degree of adventitious holiness. Thus we get Sacred 
Books ; and in most advanced races, the sacred books tend to become 
an important integral part of religion, and a test of the purity of 
tenets or ceremonial. But sacred books almost always contain rude 
cosmological guesses and a supernatural cosmogony, as well as tales 
about the doings, relationships, and prerogatives of the gods. Such 
early philosophical conjectures come then to be intimately bound up 
with the idea of religion, and in many cases even to supersede in 
certain minds its true, practical, central kernel. The extreme of this 
tendency is seen in English Protestant Dissenting Bibliolatry. 

Rationalistic and reconciliatory glosses tend to arise with advan- 
cing culture. Attempts are made to trace the pedigree and mutual 
relations of the gods, and to get rid of discrepancies in earlier 
legends. The Theogony of Hesiod is a definite effort undertaken in 
this direction for the Greek pantheon. Often the attempt is made 
by the most learned and philosophically-minded among the priests, 
and results in a quasi-philosophical mythology like that of the 
Brahmans. In the monotheistic or half-monotheistic religions, this 
becomes theology. In proportion as it grows more and more laboured 
and definite, the attention of the learned and the priestly class is 
more and more directed to dogma, creed, faith, abstract formule of 
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philosophical or intellectual belief, and less and less to ritual or 
practice. But the popular religion remains usually, as in India, a 
religion of practical custom and observances, having very little 
relation to the highly abstract theological ideas of the learned or 
the priestly. 

Lastly, in the highest religions, a large element of ethics, of 
sentiment, of broad humanitarianism, of perverted emotion, is allowed 
to come in, oiten to the extent of obscuring the original factors of 
practice and observance. We are constantly taught that “real 
religion” means many things which have nothing on earth to do 
with religion proper, in any sense, but are merely high morality, 
tinctured by emotional devotion towards a spiritual being or set of 
beings. 

Owing to all these causes, modern investigators, in searching for 
the origin of religion, are apt to mix up with it, even when dealing 
with savage tribes, many extraneous questions of cosmology, cos- 
mogony, philosophy, metaphysics, ethics, and mythology. They do 
not sufficiently see that the true question narrows itself down at last 
to two prime factors—worship and sacrifice. In all early religions, 
the practice is at a maximum, and the creed at a minimum. We, 
nowadays, look back upon these early cults, which were cults and 
little else, with minds warped by modern theological prejudices—by 
constant wrangling over dogmas, clauses, definitions, and formularies. 
We talk glibly of the Hindu faith or the Chinese belief, when we 
ought rather to talk of the Hindu practice or the Chinese observances. 
By thus wrongly conceiving the nature of religion, we go astray as to 
its origin. We shall only get right again when we learn to separate 
mythology entirely from religion, and when we recognize that the 
growth and development of the myth have nothing at all to do with 
the beginnings of worship. The science of comparative mythology 
and folk-lore is a valuable and light-bearing study in its own way: 
but it has no more to do with the origin of religion than the science 
of ethics or the science of geology. There are ethical rules in 
most advanced cults: there are geological surmises in most sacred 
books: but neither one nor the other are on that account religion, 
any more than the history of Jehoshaphat or the legend of Samson. 

These are only, I admit, very brief and hasty hints on a great 
subject. If I were a Giffard Reader, or a Hibbert Lecturer, I would 
work them out in detail with illustrative examples. As I am not, 
I can only write a review article about them. But what I want to 
suggest sums itself up in one sentence thus: Religion is practice, 
mythology is talk. 

Grant ALLEN. 





THE UNMAKING OF ENGLAND. 

AnyTHING written by Professor E. A. Freeman on the so-called 
parallels to Irish Hlome Rule, I should certainly not “throw aside 
unread,” as he thinks I might do. No difference of opinion has 
ever hindered me from bestowing careful attention, in accordance 
with the well-worn Latin saying, upon the arguments of an 
adversary. Inthe present case, it is, at any rate, a relief to meet 
with one who has mastered the main facts, who clearly distinguishes 
between Home Rule as in Canada, Federalism, and dynastic Personal 
Union—three systems which Mr. Gladstone and those who follow 
him have mixed up in hopeless confusion; indiscriminately apply- 
ing the name of Home Rule to the most diverse constitutional 
arrangements, so that only a “charm of powerful trouble ” may be 
produced, wherewith to harry the Union. 

The object of my essay in August last was, to unmix these various 
systems from the witches’ cauldron into which they had been 


thrown pell-mell by the propounders of impossible analogies. I 
am pleased to find—and I avow it is only what I had expected 
—that Dr. Freeman virtually acknowledges the correctness of the 
matter-of-fact statements contained in that article. “I have nothing,” 
he says, “ or next to nothing, to argue with Mr. Karl Blind. There 


> 


are very few of his facts that I have any wish to dispute.’”’ In reality, 
he does not dispute any. On the other hand, he fully admits that 
“many false analogies have been quoted in the matter of Home 
Rule, and that many of them have been quoted by Mr. Gladstone.” This 
is rather hard as coming from one who stands in the Home Rule 
camp. Mr. Gladstone and his party have often laid stress on 
Sweden-Norway and Austria-Hungary as excellent examples of 
Home Rule. Professor Freeman, however, remarks in reference to 
what I have written :—‘ He easily shows that the relation between 
Hungary and Austria has nothing to do with Home Rule.” 

Meanwhile, let it be well remembered that not only have the 
leaders of the Parnellite party been in the habit of treating England 
as a “foreign country,” ay, even as “the enemy’s country,” but that 
Mr. Gladstone himself asserted that the laws came to Ireland “in a 
Joreign garb.” 

The manifest tendency of all this talk is, to accustom the mind of 
the English masses to false analogies which, if they were practically 
worked out one day, would really make Ireland as much a foreign 
oountry to England as Hungary is to Austria, or Norway to Sweden. 
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“ Why ”— it would then be said by these preachers of the union of 
hearts—“ have we not all along openly maintained that the Irish case 
is the same as that of the countries we so often quoted ? Are we not 
consistent now in asking even for separate military and naval 
organisation? Did not Mr. Parnell himself once tell you that he 
would put no restriction upon the future of Ireland?” So England, 
if ever she yielded to the charmer’s voice, would drift into total 
disruption. Honeyed words used during a time of strategic tran- 
sition can as little prevent the consequences of a fatal step as the 
pleasant smell of a piece of roasted cheese helps the mouse which has 
been allured into the trap. 

In August last I mentioned that Hungary, though composed of 
various nationalities with different languages, firmly maintains 





a strict Legislative Union by means of a single Parliament. I 
added :—-“‘ To her Magyar patriots it is quite a sufficient tribulation 
that the adjoining territories of Transylvania (itself composed of a 
medley of races) and of Croatia are gifted with special diets,” 
Since these words appeared, there have been some striking occur- 
rences which point a moral for the Irish case. A Pan-Croatian 
movement has suddenly arisen in Dalmatia, which has a very 
threatening aspect for the Magyar realm. 

A few facts—rather Irish in their aspect—may here be brought 
to recollection. At the time of the Hungarian War of Independence, 
and of the German popular rising at Vienna, the Croats, in collusion 
with the Court camarilla, played a reactionary part, comparable to 
the one played by Irishmen during Parliamentary and Common- 
wealth struggles in England. To the Croats and their confederates, 
upon whose counter-revolutionary intrigues Russian intervention 
was based, the downfall of freedom in Hungary and Austria was 
mainly owing in 1848-49. Now, in 1867, when the Magyars strove 
for the resumption of their ancient liberties, the Croats were invited 
by Deak to note down their desires on what was called a “blank 
sheet of white paper.” So the Croats did. They thereupon obtained 
a special Diet, a special Executive, a special Minister in the 
Hungarian Cabinet, a number of seats in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, and an assurance as to a certain number of official positions 
being assigned to Croats in affairs common to both countries. They 
further were allowed to devote the greater part of their country’s 
revenues to their own wants. One might have expected that every- 
thing had thus been settled, if not to mutual, at least to Croatian, 
satisfaction. Instead of this, two or three years seldom pass ere 
some new demand is preferred by the Croats, and a new compromise 
has to be resorted to. If Hungary hesitates, the Russian register 
is usually opened by the worshippers of the Panslavist music of the 
future. Threats are then held out, in the Shan Van Voght style, to 
the melody of “The Cossacks are on the way.” 
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A well-known object of the Pan-Croat party is, to establish 
a separate Slav Power at the side of Hungary, by means of the 

junction of Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia—with the addition, if 

possible, of Bosnia and Herzegovina. However, in the Diet of 

Dalmatia, there was an Italian majority when Count Taaffe, some 

ten years ago, came to the helm of Austrian affairs. Thanks to the 

favour he has shown to the Home Rule, Federalist, and disrup- 

tionist parties among the Slav section of the population, the Croats 

have succeeded at last in converting the Italian majority of the 

Dalmatian Diet into a Slav one, which now demands the junction 

with Croatia and Slavonia. The ulterior aim is, to bring about the 

dismemberment of Hungary herself, the establishment of a Federalism 

verging upon political dissolution, and the erection of a Slav Power 
equally dangerous to Magyars and to Germans. So heated have the 

leaders of this new movement already grown that, in their programme, 

they openly declare :—‘‘ Under the protection of the Croatian State- 

law, Croats and Serbs enjoy equal rights, even as they form one nation, 

outside of which no other nationality is recognised in Dalmatia.’ With 
a single stroke of the pen the Italian population is thus set aside. 

The administration and the schools of Dalmatia are “to be purged of 
Italian and German influence.” Both the Catholic and the Orthodox 
Church are to receive the Old-Slavonian liturgy. No wonder the 
moderate Liberal Nap/o, of Pesth, as well as the Eyyctertes, the 
organ of the advanced Left in Hungary, declare in the strongest 
language against these Pan-Croatian tendencies, which would upset 
the existing dualism, and throw all the countries between the Car- 
pathians and the Adriatic into the “melting pot”—to use Mr. 
John Morley’s graphic term. 

It is not to be expected that Mr. Gladstone will study these 
intricate matters. Yet they form a strange commentary upon his 
favourite stock quotations. This much, I think, may be foretold 
with certainty. If ever the evil day should come when the men 
were in power at Dublin who wanted to “break the neck” of 
English rule in Ireland, and to ‘‘ chase from the country the usur- 
pation which has long had its heel upon our necks,” ' the Protestant 
population of Ulster would soon not only share the destiny reserved 
for the Italian population of Dalmatia by their new Croat masters, 
but meet with even a worse fate. 

Whilst the Croats thus pull at one end of Austria-Hungary, the 
Czechs—unmindful of their ancient connection with the old German 
Empire and the subsequent Bund; unmindful also of the fact of 
their being surrounded by a German population in Austria, of whom 
there are 2,000,000 in Bohemia itself—have come up with renewed 
demands for the “autonomous independence of the Bohemian 


(1) Mr. Parnell at Waterford, as reported by the Freeman’s Journal. 
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Crown.” They want Francis Joseph to be crowned at Prague. The 
persecution practised even now by Czechs against the German part 
of the population again calls up a comparison with Ireland. Are 
these very encouraging examples for England to hand over Ulster to 
the tender mercies ‘of the League 

We live in times when things move fast. Since the article on 
“Mr. Gladstone and the Civilised World” was published, there 
have been fresh characteristic occurrences also in Norway-Sweden, 
where ‘the system we recommend” has had an “almost magical 
working” in the way of making two peoples “one in heart and 
affection.””’ The two nations have separate Parliaments, separate 
Governments, separate armies and navies. But Sweden, according 
to the Treaty of 1815, reserved to herself the decision over the 
common diplomatic and consular concerns of the two countries. 
Even to this slight privilege, however, the advanced party in Norway 
now demurs. I will not pronounce a judgment. I simply state 
facts. At Stockholm the answer given is, that, being the larger 
Power, and having taken upon herself the more onerous duties, 
Sweden may well claim to retain her few and small rights. There 
are Swedes who would rather dissolve the existing compact alto- 
gether than renounce them. Other Swedes give to understand that 
the Treaty of 1815 might be abolished outright for the sake of 
returning to the Treaty of Kiel, by which Norway was simply 
adjudged to Sweden. This latter party thus holds out a threat of 
downright incorporation of Norway, as a means of cutting short all 
further demands. It is a pretty quarrel as it stands. What does 
Mr. Gladstone say to it? 

He has been at Paris of late. Even there he might have seen the 
deep disunion which exists between Norway and Sweden. Whilst 
the Swedish Government and Parliament refused all official partici- 
pation in the Exhibition, the Norwegian Storthing, or People’s 
Representation, resolved upon an opposite course by granting a 
considerable sum for the encouragement of the participation of native 
exhibitors. Being one of those who wish well to the maintenance 
of the French Republic, I simply mention the fact as a further 
evidence how Norway and Sweden more and more incline towards 
going wholly separate ways. The union of hearts is nowhere. 

Dr. Freeman once wrote:—‘ Federalism is out of place if it 
attempts either to break asunder what is already more closely 
united, or to unite what is wholly incapable of union. In short, 
I have always held that a Federal system is the right thing when 
it is a step in advance, but that it is a wrong thing when it is 
a step backwards. In a word, the business of a Federal union is 
to bind together, and not to part asunder.” Now, can there be the 


lightest Joult that all the lone Rule and loose Fodoral precast 
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tions, as well as the dangerous analogies drawn by Gladstonians 
from countries merely connected by acommon dynasty, are calculated 
to part asunder what is already more closely united within the four 
seas by which these islands are surrounded? Are Englishmen, with 
their eyes open, and with the lessons of the various much-vaunted 
foreign examples staring them in the face, to frivolously unlock the 
flood-gates of political dissolution ? 

The Making of England has cost a great deal of blood. It is not 
even yet quite complete—or else there would be no difficulty in a 
portion of Ireland. The Unmaking of England is the manifest aim 
of men who formerly threatened her with war, and who now would 
fain obtain from her, by wile, the means of fatally hurting her, 
later on. What did Mr. Parnell say, but a few years since, at 
Cincinnati, at Cleveland, and at Waterford? He expressed hopes 
that “‘some day or other they should carry arms for Ireland,” in 
order to “ destroy the last link.” He exclaimed :— 


“We declare that it is the duty of every Irishman to free his country if he 
can. (Cheers.) . . . . We will work by constitutional means as long as it suits 
uw. (Great cheering.) We refuse to plunge this country into the horrors of 
civil war when she has not a chance ; but I ask any man at this board, I ask 
any true Irishman, be he priest or be he layman, whether he would not con- 
sider it the first duty of an Irishman to do what he could to enable his country 
to take her place among the nations of the world. (Cheers.) If it could be 
shown to him that there was a fair prospect of success from the sacrifice, I ask 
my reverend and lay friends whether they would not consider it their highest 
duty to give their lives for the country that gave them birth. (Cheers.).... 
Our present path is within the lines of the Constitution. England has given 
us that Constitution for her purposes. We will use it for ours. (Loud cheers.) ” 


There could be no clearer indication of a full resolve to turn the 
sword against England as soon as there was a fair prospect of success 
—say, during a war, or a series of wars, in which this country might 
beengaged. It strikes Liberal observers abroad, who hold England 
to be a progressive Power, that it would be madness to present men 
who avowed such designs, with a separate Parliament and a separate 
Executive, so that they might become what in German is called 
biindnissfihig ; that is, capable of alliances with foreign Govern- 
ments. For, let it be well noted, there is a great difference 
between a mere would-be rebel minority in a great national Parlia- 
ment such as this country at present possesses, and an efficiently 
organised Secessionism, having legal hold over an island by means 
of a Legislature and a Government of its own. With a would-be 
rebel minority, to whose obstructionist tactics the closure may be 
applied at any moment—and parliamentary government would 
become impossible without such a right—a foreign Power would be 
loth to conclude an alliance. It would be different with a legally 
constituted Irish State. Such a State would be able, in a time 
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of turmoil, to send its accredited ambassadors abroad, and to conclude 
formal treaties. 

Mr. Parnell, under the spur of those beyond the Atlantic, on 
whose pecuniary contributions the maintenance of the League de- 
pended, had to avow, off and on, what his real aim was. Not only 
had he to make speeches which, if read properly, contain fair 
warning to England, but he had also to listen approvingly to similar 
harangues of his priestly allies. Ata Land League banquet at Cork, 
Father Greene, introduced to those assembled by Mr. Parnell 
himself, said amidst enthusiastic applause :— 


‘*What we do for England we only do under compulsion. I here declare 
openly that, as the Pope at Rome denied the right of Victor Emanuel to rob 
him of his dominions, and was ready to throw him out by armed force—(great 
cheering)—so even Irishmen have the same right to kick out John Bull from 
Ireland, eyen as the Pope of Rome had the right to kick out Victor Emanuel. 
(Cheers.) And if the successor of St. Peter made a declaration in that senso, 
I say that the Irish people have the right to do the same here.” 


Frantic applause greeted these words of the priest who denied to 
Italy the right of being a united nation, but who would fain have 
Ireland erected into a stronghold of theocratic Romanism, the fierce 
enemy of both Protestant heretics and of philosophical thinkers. 
Mr. Parnell, the Protestant, did not dare to utter a word against 


Father Greene’s ravings. The “revolutionists and the assassins,” 
“the infamous, the most contemptible, characters in history:” 
these are the usual epithets applied to Italian patriots by the asso- 
ciates of the League, as well as by leaders like Mr. William 
O’Brien, M.P. At the death of Ricasoli, the most widely circulating 
Home Rule organ at Dublin said :— 


“The gang of intriguers and free lances who created a bankrupt Italy from 
unscrupulous confiscations, is rapidly thinning. After the other associates of 
Ricasoli had been dragged before the judgment seat of God, he himself fell 
down dead, by an apoplectic fit, in the midst of the town whose rightful king is 
a prisoner in the Vatican, whilst the puppet of the Revolution bears a crown 
weighing on his brow in the Quirinal.”’ 


To a party of this character, Gladstonians would hand over 
Government in Ireland! In the abused name of freedom and 
nationality, loyal Ulster men are asked to bow their necks under 
the yoke of this Secessionist and Ultramontane conspiracy. To 
Continental Progressists the counsel reads like a sneer. It would be 
ridiculous, they say, were it not so disgraceful. ‘ Oddly enough ” 
—the Pali Mali Gazette observed some years ago, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. John Morley—“the country where the spirit of nation- 
ality gives us most trouble is the only portion of the realm where 
Garibaldi is regarded, in the language of a Catholic newspaper, ‘as 
a notorious malefactor, whose accumulated crimes render his memory 
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infamous.’ But then the Irish popular party, though led by a Pro- 
testant, is not only Catholic but Papal.” 

Under the agrarian mask, the anti-English movement in Ireland 
is largely clericalist, reactionary as regards intellectual enlighten- 
ment, opposed therefore to true progress; thus partaking of the old 
Vendéean character. France has had the most sanguinary troubles 
with her western provinces, from the first Revolution down to 
Louis Philippe—from 1790 to 1832. It so happened that, in the 
Breton part of the Vendée, the people even spoke (and still largely 
speak) a Keltic, non-French tongue, and scarcely regarded them- 
selves as Frenchmen. All this did not prevent France from “ fight- 
ing it out on that line ” in the interest of national cohesion. Alone 
in the time until 1804, about 150,000 persons lost their lives on the 
side of the rebellion during harrowing struggles full of atrocities. 
Yet, will it be contended by Liberals that the Vendée ought to 
have been allowed her own will, even though a fine peasantry 
furnished stout champions for the clericalist and royalist reaction ? 

Now let us return to the Vendéean clericalists of the British 
West. About the time of the tragedy in the Phenix Park, an Irish 
paper, glorying in the name of The Catholic Progress, wrote :— 

‘The woes of Ireland are all due to one single cause—the existence of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland. The remedy could only be found in the removal of that 
which caused the evil, which still continues. Why were the Irish not content ? 
Because, being Irish and Catholic, they are governed bya public opinion which 
is English and Protestant. Unless Ireland is governed as a Catholic nation, 
and full scope given to the development of the Catholic Church in Ireland by 
appropriating to the Catholic religion the funds given to religion, a recurrence 
of such events as are now taking place cannot be prevented. Would that every 
Protestant meeting-house were swept from the land/ Then would Ireland re- 
cover herself, and outrages would be unknown; for there would be no admix- 
ture of misbelievers with her champions.” 

This is in the spirit of the night of St. Bartholomew. Drive out 
the misbelievers ; the necessity for outrages will then cease. Speakers 
and writers in the League interest carefully refrain from rebuking 
these atrocious sentiments. They cannot afford to quarrel with the 
material upon which they work for their Separatist purposes. 

In the Dublin Nation, Mr. Windthorst, the leader of the Ultra- 
montane party in the German Parliament, has been extolled as the 
true advocate of right and freedom. That party agitates for the 
restoration of the temporal power of the Papacy, for the recall of 
the Jesuit Order to Germany, and for the reappointment of those 
bishops who brand civil marriage as ‘‘ concubinage.”” What would be 
the prospects for civil and religious freedom in Ireland, if men who 
look to Windthorst as their model, were to rule at Dublin? Or let us 
take a glance at the Freeman’s Journal. That paper has been in the 
habit of denouncing a university which is free to all denomina- 
tions as a “Godless fabric.” Speaking of Count Taaffe, the 
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present reactionary minister in Austria, it once had, in an article 
dealing with ‘‘the most cheery chapter in Irish history, the 
brilliant fortunes of the Irish race in foreign lands,” the following 
remark: “ The Taaffes—Viscounts Taaffe and Earls of Carlingford 
—were of the oldest Irish noblesse, and being both good Catholics 
and good Irishmen, they did manful service to the House of Stuart 
in the Jacobite wars.” Manful service to the House of Stuart! 
May those Radicals over here who are to be allured into the Home 
Rule net’ by the bait of “ the two Democracies,” reflect upon these 
sympathies of the so-called Freeman. 

The present French Republic, whatever may be its shortcomings, 
has at any rate earnestly set about redressing, in matters of popular 
instruction, a deplorable state of things which had been a disgrace 
to the country. It has founded an efficient non-denominational 
school system untrammelled by Freres Ignorantins (“ Ignorant 
Brothers,” as the monkish congregation calls itself), and by equally 
ignorant Sisters. In the struggle for the intellectual deliverance of 
the masses, the French Republic has had to deal with recalcitrant 
monks, who insolently declare themselves above the law. What had 
the Freeman’s Journal to say? Tere is its Pontifical utterance : 

** While the eldest daughter of the grand old Celtic mother, she who was 
once also the eldest daughter of the Church, reels frenzied in some strange 
madness, lifts the right hand against the altar, tramples on the Cross, and 
hunts down the priest as men once hunted down the wolf—while Catholic 
France, we say, thus rages, possessed by some wild insanity, her sister in race 
and faith, Catholic Ireland, not only kneels in shame and tears and sorrow for 
the sons of France, but hastens to make such poor reparation as she can for the 
foul deeds at which Christendom stands aghast, while history will brand them 
in words of fire.” 

This is as good as anything the Holy Father is in the habit of 
saying every year in his anathema against heretics. The same Home 
Rule paper approvingly quoted the hope expressed by one of the 
Congregationalist Fathers, that the Christian manhood of France 
would spring to its feet and avenge itself by hurling the Republican 
statesmen from power. These Romish, these Popish sentiments (I 
think it is right to use the good old words when the “bad old 
enemy ” has to be fought) pervade the mass of the party which aims 
at the Unmaking of England. 

Some of the spokesmen of the League, with the caution forced 
upon them by the necessity of not prematurely disturbing their 
sleep-walking English friends, may keep the worst designs, for the 
nonce, in the background. Yet in United Ireland, at its very foun- 
dation, the parole was given out, that “‘a// English literature should 
be boycotted out of Ireland.” Evidently, the men of the Pontifical 
connection, who pull the wires of the Home Rule organization, have 
become afraid of the freer philosonhien! spirit which is growing up 
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in England, and this makes them all the more violent in their 
endeavour to set up a separate Irish State, as a means of stopping 
the intellectual contamination. 

Almost every branch of the Irish League has for years had a 
priest as its chairman or secretary. The Archbishops of Dublin and 
Cashel are its open protectors. ‘‘ But how is it then ”’—many have 
asked—‘ that the Plan of Campaign has been condemned by the 
Holy Inquisition ? Is this not clear proof of Home Rule being far 
from meaning Rome Rule?” 

Only those who do-not understand the inner workings of the 
Papal hierarchy can be puzzled by the apparent contradiction. 
Irish Home Rule has the hearty approval of the Jesuit Frater- 
nity. A correspondence between its superiors at Rome, in Eng- 
land and Ireland, which by chance came to light some years back, 
afforded the fullest evidence. Now, the Jesuit Order practically 
controls the Pope. In the declaration of the Holy Inquisition, 
there is not a word in condemnation of Home Rule. On this 
point the Papacy keeps to its traditional policy. An Ireland with 
a political organisation of her own might be used as an instru- 
ment, under favourable circumstances, to help to bring down 
to her knees heretical and freethinking England. The Roman 
Church, still aiming at the re-Catholization of the English nation, 
and wishing not to lose the footing she has within the Catholic 
portion of the English aristocracy, has to play a difficult part. She 
has to show sympathy with Irish farmers; yet she must avoid giving 
too great offence to Catholic land-owners of influence on this side of 
the United Kingdom, whose interests extend into Ireland. That is 
the whole meaning of the decree of the Holy Office. Those Irish 
Leaguers who twit Liberal Unionists with the pronouncement from 
the Vatican, know full well how things really stand. They only 
have their fun with puzzled John Bull. 

There is reason to think that the intricate policy of the Papacy 
is little understood even by many Gladstonians who profess to be 
guides on Irish affairs. Mr. Gladstone himself certainly understands 
it perfectly well, though perhaps he does not wish to be reminded 
just now of what he wrote on “The Vatican Decrees,” when he 
said :—‘‘ The Rome of the Middle Ages claimed universal monarchy. 
The modern Church of Rome has abandoned nothing, retracted 
nothing.” In the same way, Mr. Gladstone once knew full well 
what the League aims at in the way of the dismemberment of this 
country. He knew, and he knows, the aims of that foreign Theocracy 
whose head his present Irish allies support in the endeavour to sub- 
vert Italian unity. If, nevertheless, for the purpose of re-attain- 
ing power, he joins hands with these former enemies of his and of 
the Liberal cause, that is his personal affair. But the idea of pro- 
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claiming his new policy—his sudden desertion from the banner of 
Progress—as. the true Liberalism, has been rejected indignantly as 
a preposterous one in a thousand utterances of the Liberal press 
abroad. 

Even as the secret by-ways of Papal policy are little known in 
England at large, so, I am afraid, the case stands also with the Home 
Rule literature of Ireland—or else the extraordinary attempt could 
not be made to mislead the masses over here into believing that that 
is a progressive ‘‘ Democracy ” which, in reality, irrespective of the 
land question, is mostly a priest-led reactionary element. It is curi- 
ous how little one half of the world knows the other. In conversa. 
tion with many otherwise well-instructed English politicians, writers, 
members of Parliament, whose very calling seemed to compel them 
to go to the sources of information, I have found to my astonishment 
that scarcely any of them had ever seen anything of the League 
press. For my part I may truly claim to have always looked upon a 
statesman’s or a political writer’s duty in a different light. Of the 
Fenian, Repeal, Home Rule, Land League, and National League 
press I have been for many years a regular, and, I may assert, pains. 
taking reader. Unsought, a great deal of knowledge has, moreover, 
come to me concerning the doings of Irish associations which for 
more than a generation have succeeded each other—from the time 
of the Pheonix Society and the subsequent Fenian brotherhood 
down to the present. With every real Irish grievance, I need 
scarcely say, I have invariably felt the warmest sympathies. These 
sympathies are recorded in a good many writings, German, English, 
French, and Italian, not only since, but something like thirty years 
or more before, the establishment of the Land League. I avow that 
I have uniformly held the land-law question to be not an exclusively 
Irish grievance, but also a grievance of the corresponding class in 
England. Hence it always seemed to me a mistake to saddle upon 
England as a nation the wrong done by an oppressive feudalism to the 
tillers of the soil in all parts of the United Kingdom. With dear Irish 
friends I have had many an animated discussion ; and who is there 
among Continental men that does not appreciate the characteristic 
liveliness, the kindliness, and the conversational wit of Irishmen? 
Perhaps all these facts together, which I mention but reluctantly, 
may form some extenuating circumstances, even a bill of indemnity, 
in regard to the opinions I venture to express; showing, at least, 
that I do not speak without proper preparation, nor with any fore- 
gone bias. 

However, as I do not think Liberalism consists of handing over to 
the enemy of Progress the weapons wherewith he may cut its throat, 
I feel it impossible to sympathise with the maxim of governing a 
Vendée in accordance with Vendéean ideas. For instance, the 
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proposal to “boycott all English literature ” appears to me to lie some- 
what outside the Liberal programme. It reminds one rather of the 
Index Librorum Prohibitorum. It hasa distant flavour or smell of the 
burning pile on which Giordano Bruno perished—that ‘ criminal,” 
that “rascal,” that “enemy of mankind,” as the Pope and the 
Pope’s men here and abroad call the martyred philosopher. Now, 
the boycotting, nay, the formal exclusion of literature calculated to 
deliver the minds of men from absurd superstitions, might really 
become a fact some day, if Ireland were once under a hierarchically- 
led, separate, Parliament and Executive. 

No free-trade in ideas; and, let it not be forgotten, also no free- 
trade in commerce. In the same “ Words of Cheer from the West” 
in which the boycotting of all English literature was advocated in 
United Ireland, Mr. Parnell’s proposal to boycott English manu- 
factures was extolled. The significant hint was added :—‘‘ We mean 
to stop at nothing.” <A glance at the protectionist articles in Land 
League papers, or at Mr. William Dillon’s (the brother of John 
Dillon) Dismal Science, may furnish the materials for a forecast. 
“Should the Irish people,” says that writer, “ultimately decide to 
give up their dream of nationhood, and to enter into a more intimate 
union with their ancient enemy, as being at worst a necessary evil, 
they must also make up their minds to accept for their country the 
portion of a draw-farm for England.” But, “if Ireland ever suc- 
ceeds in obtaining the right of making her own laws and regulat- 
ing her own tarifls, the expediency of protecting her native industries 
will be one of the most important questions which her legislators 
will have to consider.” Home Rule thus means both the political 
and the commercial capitis deminutio of England. 

Mr. Gladstone, who but recently declared himself once more “a 
thorough Free Trader,” is certainly aware of the existence of the 
Protectionist tendency in the Irish Home Rule quarter. It is, there- 
fore rather a striking fact that Mr. Gladstone, in explaining his Bill, 


should have said :— 


“‘T sometimes see it argued that, in giving up this fiscal unity of the Empire, 
we should give up the unity of the Empire. To that argument I do not sub- 
scribe. (Hear, hear.) The unity of the Empire rests upon the supremacy of 
Parliament, and upon something very much higher than there is in considera- 
tions merely fiscal. But I must admit that while I cannot stand upon the high 
ground of principle, I do upon the very substantial ground of practice.” 


Mr. Gladstone, in those ever-memorable debates, gave a hint that 
the maintenance of the fiscal unity between Great Britain and Ire- 
land is “ not a vital principle,’ but mainly a practical consideration 
for the nonce. “ Upon the high ground of principle” matters looked 
different to him. Let the reader observe, in the foregoing, how the 
speaker puts the “unity of the Empire” at large, by a rhetorical 
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sleight of hand, in the place of the United Kingdom. Mr. Glad- 
stone is in the habit of thus quietly sowing the seeds, by the way, 
for a coming policy of his, which some day he means to announce 
with startling suddenness. When that happens, he usually declares 
that the question has become “ripe;” and he then is apt to refer 
to such a previous casual remark, which, when it was uttered, had 
scarcely attracted any attention. In the words above quoted, he 
prospectively advocated, as it were, “ Home Rule as in Canada,” in 
a political as well as in a commercial sense. 

Once, in a much-forgotten letter, Mr. Gladstone even went beyond 
Repeal lines. He appeared to question the right of this country in 
the sister-isle altogether, on the ground of the so-called Papal gift 
of Ireland to England by Pope Adrian being “an abnormal and 
arbitrary proceeding!” This might one day become a fine and 
fruitful theme to dilate upon in the style of what Mr. Gladstone has 
written in more recent letters and articles against the “ black- 
guardly ’’ establishment of the Legislative Union. If the history 
of constituted countries is to be treated in this way, all the slumber- 
ing race-hatreds and evil remembrances of events long past might be 
fanned into renewed flames, until a perfect Pandemonium were 
let loose all over Europe. Why, reasoning in the way Mr. Glad- 
stone now does, after having, during his whole long life, pursued 
exactly the contrary line, might not the claim of the English to 
England itself be disputed? Perhaps this question might ‘‘ become 
ripe” when the English Quadrilateral is taken by a combination of 
foreign Powers. But patriotic Englishmen will probably see to it 
that Ireland is not converted into a political bastion for a possible 
foreign enemy’s use. In the meanwhile, well-wishers of England 
abroad simply stand aghast at the strange doctrines and the violent 
language! of the ex-Premier. By way of seeking for an explanation 
of the phenomenon, the Continental Press has often referred to the 
curious boast Mr. Gladstone has repeatedly uttered of “ not having 
a single drop of English blood in his veins,” though born at Liver- 
pool. All those who respect whatever good has now and then been 
done during the time he was in office, are unpleasantly exercised in 
their minds by these vagaries, 

Like John Bright, whose Liberal record is certainly an older and 
a better one than that of Mr. Gladstone, Richard Cobden was a firm 
opponent of all attempts at undoing the Legislative Union. ‘“ That 
country (Ireland),” he said, “will soon be brought within a short 
day’s journey of London, and need not be treated in any respect in 
future but as a province.’ He would not hear of the cry for the 
Repeal of the Union. Whilst denouncing “ those unthinking persons 
who view tithes as religion,”’ and whilst free from all proselytising 
tendency, Cobden confessed that he considered “the Roman Catholic 

(1) See Lord Bramwell’s letter in The Liberal Unionist of August 1. 
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religion to be a great operating cause against the amelioration of the 
state of Ireland,” believing it to be “a primary cause of the retro- 
grade position, as compared with England and Scotland, in which 
we find Ireland at the present day.” 

The wise words Macaulay wrote against the Repeal of the Union 
would merit being reprinted at this day. ‘ But was he not a Whig?” 
some of those Neo-Radicals will ask, who, in their democratic zeal, 
worship the “Uncrowned King.” It is a strange Democracy that 
hangs about one fondly extolled as a pretender to royal position. 
“ MacMahon our King!” was once the cry during Fenian troubles 
in Ireland, whilst on English soil Radicals and Democrats were 
lured with an Irish- Republican programme. Is this covert 
Royalism, mixed up with Ultramontanism, and with leanings towards 
foreign Powers, perhaps the “ Conservative ” strain which Mr. Glad- 
stone once said was contained in the Irish movement? To foreign 
Liberals and Democrats it seems that neither English Radicals nor 
English Conservatives ought to rise at such bait. 

If Macaulay was a Whig, John Stuart Mill was certainly not. 
One of the best friends of the working classes; a supporter of the 
candidature of the late Mr. George Odgers, whose Republican prin- 
ciples are sufficiently known; an ardent land reformer, who in prin- 
ciple even preferred the extreme theory of the Nationalisation of the 
Land, which had been proposed under that very name by a Chartist 
Convention nearly forty years ago, Mill was an out-and-out adver- 
sary of Secession, of Repeal, and of Home Rule. He wrote his pam- 
phlet on England and Ireland during the worst Fenian troubles. The 
treatise, I have always found, is very little known. Often Mill’s views 
have been shamefully misrepresented by speakers and writers in the 
Gladstonian interest, whom we will charitably assume to be ignorant 
of that pamphlet. “Let it not be supposed,”’ Mill said, “that I should 
regard either an absolute or a qualified separation of the two coun- 
tries otherwise than as a dishonour to one, and a serious misfortune 
to both. The mere geographical situation of the two countries 
makes them far more fit to exist as one nation than as two.” 

If ever wholly separated from England, Mill, the supporter of the 
French Republican cause, the personal friend of the exiled leader, 
Louis Blanc, thought Ireland “might become a province of France. 
This is not the least likely thing to befall her, if her independence 
of England should be followed by protracted disorders, such as to 
make peaceably disposed persons welcome an armed pacificator 
capable of imposing on the conflicting parties a common servitude.” 
In any case, England and Ireland, if politically disconnected, ‘“ would 
be a standing menace to each other. . . . The burden of the neces- 
sity of being always prepared for war was no unimportant part of 
the motive which made the Northern States of America prefer a war 
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at once to allowing the South to secede from the Union.” An Trish 
alliance, with a view of using Ireland “as a basis of attack against 
Britain,” would, in Mill’s opinion, be the natural aim of foreign 
Powers as soon as the Union was dissolved. The comparison with 
Canada or Austria-Hungary he looked upon as utterly untenable. 
His firm and literal declaration was:—‘“ Ireland is marked out for 
union with England.” 

In the name of true mercy to Ireland herself, it is certainly not 
desirable to open up large sources of bloodshed, such as Mill has 
indicated here as the consequence of either an absolute or a qualified 
separation. In Mr. John Morley’s words it would be “a squalid and 
reduced version of the Thirty Years’ War.” Englishmen are told 
by Gladstonians that so many more soldiers have to be kept, 
many more shillings to be spent, for the maintenance of law and 
public security in Ireland than in England, and that therefore they 
should hand over the government of that isle to a party which is 
answerable for the disorder, with its attendant atrocities, and whose 
leaders have openly avowed their Secessionist aims. The new 
arrangements would be called the Union of Hearts. But in Mill’s 
opinion, if England and Ireland were once constitutionally sundered, 
the people of this country would soon see how many more soldiers 
they would have to keep, how many more shillings to spend, in 
order to secure themselves against a growing danger from abroad. 
This would tell most heavily upon the w orking deems. The milita- 
risation of England would be the unav cidable result; and, together 
with it, the increase of taxation. 

What a prospect, too, for the hard-won Parliamentary power of 
the English nation! Let there be a mainly Romanist Parliament 
at Dublin, and another Parliament at London, or, according to the 
newest Gladstonian programmes, a series of Parliaments in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and it will only depend upon a future ambitious 
and arbitrary monarch or statesman to use these divisions for the 
furtherance of his evil designs. Wherever the means of doing 
evil deeds are at hand, the man to use them seldom fails to make 
his appearance in history. When Lord Hartington stood up, in the 
House of Commons, for the “sovereignty of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment ”’ against Repeal and Home Rule, a Parnellite member quickly 
rose and sneeringly took him to task for his disloyalty to the Crown. 
Parliamentary sovereignty: what a treason! It was like a flash 
from the history of English movements for freedom against Stuart 
tyranny, traversed by Irish reactionists. Truly, English Neo- 
Radicals, if they do not politically live from hand to mouth, might 
here look into a possible future—as through a glass, darkly. 

Moderate Liberal Constitutionalists, Democrats, and Republicans 
on the Continent, friends of England—men like Cavour, Garibaldi, 
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and Mazzini—have always held Irish Secessionism, Repeal, or Home 
Rule to be a danger to this country and to the cause of progress. 
Of Garibaldi and Mazzini I can speak from personal intercourse. 
1 have discussed the subject with Mazzini during Fenian times, 
and he never swerved from that which he had written in the days 
of “ Young Ireland,” when he spoke approvingly of the maintenance 
of the “ wnitd collettiva Britannica.” In amemorandum by Mazzini— 
published a short time ago by his life-long friend, Mr. P. A. Taylor, 
the former Radical member for Leicester—the famed Italian patriot 
who was pre-eminently the advocate of the principle of nationalities, 
utterly rejected all would-be analogy between the Irish Question and 
the case of real nationalities. He distinctly declared that it does 
“not appear to us that the characteristics of what in political philo- 
sophy is termed a nationality, were prominent in Ireland.” He 
contended that the Liberal and progressive party in England and 
Scotland would be weakened if this country were “ separated, par- 
titioned as it were,” into several Powers, “‘ each weak, each of secon- 
dary or third-rate importance in the world.” The general ten- 
dency of all populations in Europe, he said, is that of concentrating 
into large, nearly equal masses; and was it wise to break up into 
fractions the large amount of beneficial power which England 
possesses, and to “inscribe a retrograde aim on her flag” ? 

So Mazzini. I have seen the Liberal Unionists, the men who hold 
the views to which he gave his full assent, denounced by a former 
Cabinet Minister, a whilom friend of his, as “ political Jesuits.” 
From old remembrance it is specially painful to me to allude to this; 
but I may ask: was Mazzini a political Jesuit? Every man is free 
to change his views, however suddenly, and however much for the 
worse ; but even then a statesman might be expected to show some 
consideration for his own past. If Liberal Unionists, who have re- 
mained true to the policy pursued during fifty years by Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, are to be insulted as “ political Jesuits,” what then 
was Mr. Gladstone himself up to the age of seventy-seven? “You 
are governed by what is practically a foreign government:” these 
are the words addressed by that ex-Cabinet Minister to a party 
which has often enough drawn the consequences from this doctrine. 
What did Mr. Patrick Egan, the treasurer of the Land League, once 
say at an Irish commemoration banquet at Versailles? These were 
his words, according to the Dublin Nationalist papers :— 

“To-day the struggle is against landlordism; to-morrow it will be for 
national independence; and when the fight for Ireland’s liberty arrives, let us 
hope that another Hoche will arrive to invade Ireland with an army, not of 
fifteen thousand, but one hundred thousand Irishmen sworn not to turn back. 
(Enthusiastic applause).” 

This toast was followed by the toast of “Ireland’s Independence 
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by the Sword,” a toast “‘amply done justice to by General Adarras,” 
as the Nationalist papers said at the time. Mr. Egan’s speech was 
but in accordance with a series of articies contained in United Ire- 
land, and with the circulars of the Fenian Brotherhood in 1881 and 
1885. These circulars dwell on the means of forming alliances with 
foreign Powers. In the document of December 18, 1885, we read :— 

‘* Brothers! The coming Convention of the Irish National League to be held 
at Chicago in January will be the most important, and, it is to be hoped, the 
most representative assembly of Irishmen ever gathered together in this 
country. -Itis to be hoped that the Convention will be able to make the demand 

The achievement of a 
National Parliament gives us a footing upon Irish soil; it gives us the agencies 
and instrumentalities of a Government de facto at the very commencement of 
the Irish struggle. It places the Government of the land in the hands of friends 
and brothers. It removes the Castle rings, and gives us what we may well er- 
press as the plant of an armed Revolution. From this standpoint the restora- 
tion of a Parliament is part of our programme.” 

It is only those that have not read the League press for years, who 
can doubt that the gradual unfolding of exactly the same programme 
has been the aim of many so-called Home Rulers. “ National 
Independence” has been often the parole given out by United 
Ireland. With jubilant expectation of a coming victory, the Irish 
constituencies were told that—“it is they who pocket the millions 
of abolished rack-rents; who see their ancient enemy, landlordism, 
prostrated at their feet; who see the evil legacy of arrears taken 
from their necks; who see county government all but in their grasp; 
who behold the vision of Nationa INDEPENDENCE so near that 
their pulses are already invigorated with its life-current, and their 
faces already lit with its sheen.” At the Dungarvan Convention, 
where Mr. Parnell appeared, it was promised that the opening of an 
Irish Parliament would soon take place amidst the thunders of artil- 
lery. At a subsequent banquet, Mr. Parnell added that he must 
remind his hearers that “Ireland would be worse before she was 
better,” and that “before long they would have National Indepen- 
dence, which was the ultimate object of the Land League.” 

It is childish to assume that a party avowing such aims would not 
make use of the political organization placed in its hand for working 
out the original design, as suon as England’s difficulties afforded 
that party the desired opportunity. If the present leaders of the 
movement were to hesitate, they would either be made to do it at the 
risk of their lives, or be rapidly superseded by others more recklessly 
inclined. In times of war and insurrection, that is often done in a 
quarter of an hour which could not be dreamt of in a quarter of 
acentury. The whole question as regards Ireland now is, whether 
England is to present her antagonists with the Parliamentary and 
Governmental power which would enable them to organize the 
country for the final coup, or whether England means to retain that 
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power in her own hands through the maintenance of a strict Legis- 
lative Union. If she were to resolve on the former course, she would 
find to her cost, when too late, that the restrictions with which she 
might surround her concession, are, like so many brittle withes, 
easily snapped during a period of turmoil. 

“Ours are a bad people to run away from:” this is a description, 
by an Irishman, of his own race. That saying merits full attention. 


Thanks to combined firmness and useful measures of reform, there is 
a prospect of that section of the Irish population upon which the 
League counts, becoming somewhat more accessible to peaceful 
counsels. The conviction among sympathetic foreign observers is, 
that the continuance of this firmness will have the mos‘ salutary 
effect, and that Ireland herself will benefit thereby in the end. 

On the other hand, any attempt at getting an advantage over the 
League by playing into the hands of the Ultramontanes through the 
grant of a Catholic University or College, and so converting them into 
friends, will prove an endeavour too clever by half. The readiness 
with which the League leaders in Parliament accepted the proposal, 
might in itself serve as a warning. Even the opposition offered by 
a few of the Separatists should net act as an encouragement to per- 
sist in the dangerous proposal, however limited in its scope. The 
Freeman’s Journal wrote :— 

“Mr. Parnell’s intentions are not yet all fully developed. His tactics are such 
that he would naturally encourage Ministers to take up so thorny a question as 
that of a Roman Catholic University for Ireland. It does not follow that he 
will accept Mr. Balfour’s Bill when it has been tabled. He has always welcomed 
in advance Irish bills of this character; but he has not generally shown much 
disposition to co-operate in their passing after they have been tabled. This is 
a side of the case which ought not to be overlooked.” 

Here we have, what a Home Rule paper once admiringly called 
“Mr. Parnell’s refined Jesuitry,’ in its full bloom. Let Liberal and 
Conservative Unionists take a lesson from what occurred in regard to 
an Irish Catholic University Bill, in 1873—74. Mr. Balfour’s letter 
to the Scottish Protestant Alliance is not enough. Better by far, to 
drop the proposal altogether. A united front—that is the decided 
opinion of friends abroad—ought to be presented to the common and 
wily enemy. Only such straightforward policy can prevent the 
Unmaking of England; and only by refusing to act in the interest 
of an obscurantist party can this country maintain her title in Ireland 
and truly complete the Making of England. 

Kart Burp. 
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Or the two great questions which may at any moment shatter the 
peace of Europe—that of Alsace-Lorraine and that of Bulgaria—the 
latter is by far the most complicated and the most interesting. In 
the impending European war the former may be settled for an indefi- 
nite time by the result of a few weeks’ campaign; the latter may, 
indeed, be advanced a stage; but it cannot be brought to its final solu- 
tion until the vast movement, of which it forms a mere episode, arrives 
at its full development. The struggle for freedom in South-Eastern 
Europe has been partly contemporaneous with the steady onward 
march of Russia, a Power which has gradually been adding to her 
territory the lands she has conquered from the Turk. With an un- 
wavering eye to her onward movement she has encouraged or re- 
pressed the struggling nationalities; at one time she excites Bos- 
nians or Bulgarians to revolt ; at another she resists the emancipa- 
tion of Servia under Milosh or that of Southern Bulgaria under 
Prince Alexander. Her progress of conquest and annexation has 
now reached a point beyond which it cannot go without endangering 
the existence of another great Power. Austria-Hungary stands on 
the defensive. A Russian general recognised this truth when he 
said that “the way from Moscow to Constantinople lies through 
Vienna.” Russia, if she never added another acre to her territory, 
even if another great Power possessed the Bosphorus, would be still 
one of the greatest of European states. But she is pledged to a 
programme of advance. Austria-Hungary, on the other hand, only 
seeks to preserve her existence. And in order to preserve her 
existence she is also bound to protect the liberty and independence 
of the rising nations of South-Eastern Europe. Sheis, in fact, as she 
has often been named, the Sentinel of the Balkans. 

It was during a sojourn of many months in the East that my atten- 
tion was first drawn to an article by Professor E. A. Freeman in the 
Fortnightly Review for June, headed, “ The House of Hapsburg in 
South-Eastern Europe.” That article contains a number of criticisms, 
favourable and unfavourable, upon the views which I expressed in the 
Fortnightly Review of last March, when, writing immediately after 
the death of the late Archduke Rudolph, I endeavoured to give some 
account of the present family of the Hapsburgs and their polyglot 
realm, and to sketch out in a few words the possible destiny which 
awaits the dynasty in the East. But Professor Freeman deals not only 
with my views, but with the views of many other persons besides; if he 
had only drawn a distinct line between what I have said and what I 
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have not said, my task in replying to him would have been a very 
simple one. With regard to the subject which supplies a heading for 
his article Professor Freeman tells us next to nothing. He makes no 
attempt to explain the relations of the Hapsburg dynasty in South- 
Eastern Europe ; he says nothing of Roumania, nothing of Bulgaria, 
nothing of Greece; he only alludes to Servia when he tells us that, 
but for the arrangements of the Berlin Treaty, Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro might have been regarded as the successor of “ the 
Austrian puppet Milan.” He only mentions Austria’s great rival 
in the Balkans in order to say that she is a less dangerous 
enemy of the rising nations than Austria, and to remind us that she 
can, on occasion, be both just and generous. On the other hand, we 
have something about Spizza, Crivoscia, or Cattaro on more than 
every other page. The people of Spizza may contend that the axis 
of the earth sticks out visibly in their town; but their fate, an 
unjust one I admit, will hardly decide the fortunes of the Haps- 
burgs. I have every sympathy with the Crivoscian mountaineers in 
their resistance to the conscription ; but they would have done better 
not to have murdered and mutilated four unfortunate gendarmes 
who were not even Austrians. Cattaro, no doubt, is the natural 
port of Montenegro, though the Montenegrin pretensions to posses- 
sion by right of conquest seem somewhat dubious. But these in- 
teresting localities can hardly claim to form the sum total of South- 
Eastern Europe. 

With regard to the main point of my contention—that Austria- 
Hungary, if she is to avoid destruction, must hasten to conciliate her 
Slav races—I am happy to find myself in sympathy with Professor 
Freeman. To be sure, he looks a little askance at me as a “ com- 
panion of archdukes.” For he hates archdukes with a perfect 
hatred; he hates them right sore, even as though they were his 
enemies. But he hates them at a distance; for he admits that he 
knows little of them or their opinions. He hates them on a priori 
principles. Can any good come out of the Hapsburg Nazareth? Can 
any archduke, can any companion of archdukes, hold a saving faith ? 
Is not every archduke, by reason of his being, a foe to the rights of 
nationalities? And yet, strange as it may seem, the late Archduke 
Rudolph was a warm friend of the Slavs. Other archdukes may 
conceivably think as he did. And as it seems that “to know the 
mind of archdukes is worth something,” Professor Freeman, if he 
thinks it worth while to inquire, may make some surprising dis- 
coveries on this head. There might be risks in such an investiga- 
tion. Archdukes exist in a tainted “atmosphere ;” contact with 
archdukes is perilous, for evil communications corrupt good manners ; 
and Professor Freeman admits that he might be led astray, as he 
says I have been, by these unknown but dangerous persons. Ommne 
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ignotum pro malefico. But until Professor Freeman knows something 
of archdukes and the minds of archdukes, he would do wisely not to 
make assumptions concerning the one or the other; and as he also 
observes that he is unacquainted with the writer whom he criticizes, 
one can only recommend him to follow a simple rule of ordinary life, 
which teaches us not to warn persons whom we do not know against 
persons of whom we know nothing. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph does not meet with better treatment 
from Professor Freeman than his archducal relatives. All are 
Hapsburgs, all are born in original sin. They love “base gains,” 
and are prone to “ paltry stealing ;” they “ filch ” wretched villages; 
they possess an “ insatiable land hunger ;” they “ ravish the poor” 
like the lion in the Psalms; they indulge in “ petty larceny ” be- 
cause they lack the courage for “highway robbery.” The place 
where they congregate must assuredly be a den of thieves, and Pro- 
fessor Freeman girds at me no less than six times because of resort- 
ing thereto. It is a little hard to take all this seriously; and yet 
Professor Freeman, writing shortly after Archduke Rudolph’s death, 
can hardly have been jesting. Francis Joseph is “ not other than a 
Hapsburg;” he can even be guilty of “ unkingly impertinence.” 
Whether this is a hereditary failing of the Hapsburgs we are not told; 
those who know anything of Francis Joseph’s disposition will be a little 
surprised to hear of its existence. Yet Professor Freeman, by a single 
anecdote, gives us a better insight into Francis Joseph’s character 
than by all his invectives. He tells us how, when the people of 
Ragusa allowed “their foreign master” to pass through their town 
in silence, Francis Joseph at the end burst into tears. One would 
have expected the fury of the tyrant or the indifference of the 
foreigner; here we have the grief of a kind-hearted man, who loves 
his people and feels deeply any mark of their estrangement. We 
are told that the emperor “ has made enemies of those (the Croats) 
who were once his friends . . . the thing is at least ugly,” says 
Professor Freeman, “ we wish to know how it came about.” The 
answer is that it has not come about. Jellachich and his Croats, it 
is true, helped Francis Joseph against the Hungarians in 1848-9 ; 
but Professor Freeman forgets to tell us how the Croats were only 
prevented from joining the Hungarians by the foolish intolerance 
of Kossuth. To-day Croatia is dissatisfied with her relations with 
Hungary, that is all. Croatian patriots differ much in their ideals. 
Some of them only demand a fair interpretation of the existing 
Ausgleich, or compromise with Hungary. Others ask for an Ausg/eich 
with Hungary similar to that which exists between Hungary and 
Austria; others for a severance of the connection with Hungary 
and a more simple and direct relation with their king. This does 
not look as though they regarded Francis Joseph as an “ enemy.” 
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A certain number of Pan-Servian enthusiasts may fix their hopes on 
Belgrade ; but Catholic Croatia, as a whole, does not wish to re- 
nounce her allegiance to the Apostolic throne. ‘Pour notre chére 
vieille Autriche,” says Bishop Strossmayer, the greatest of Croatian 
patriots, “je donnerai ma vie a l’instant. C’est dans son sein que 
nous devons, nous Slaves occidentaux, vivre, grandir, arriver a 
Yaccomplissement de nos destinées.” When therefore Professor 
Freeman talks of the Croats as “ enemies” of Francis Joseph he 
merely attributes to them his own antipathy to the House of Haps- 
burg. They only object to Magyar interference and the process of 
“ Magyarization.”’ 

Professor Freeman goes on to throw doubt upon the universality 
of the rejoicings on the occasion of Francis Joseph’s jubilee, and of 
the public mourning for the late Crown Prince. He wants to know 
whether jubilee trees were planted at Cattaro and Spizza? Very 
likely not ; trees are conspicuous by their absence on the Dalmatian 
coast. I cannot say from personal observation how the jubilee was 
celebrated by Slavs or Roumans, as I was not in a Slavonic or Rou- 
man district at the time. I remember reading accounts of festivities 
in Galicia, Transylvania, and Croatia ; so that it seems there are per- 
sons in those countries ‘‘ who find it very hard not to cheer a king.” 
But as I share Professor Freeman’s distrust of what the newspapers 
call “ ovations,” I will not enter into particulars. The other day I 
witnessed the Lord Licutenant’s departure from Dublin. Some per- 
sons who stood by me cheered for the outgoing Viceroy ; others for 
Mr. Parnell and the Grand Old Man. Next morning, anyone who 
derived his information from a single Dublin newspaper would 
imagine that all the cheers were given one way or the other. Yet 
all the same I regret, for Professor Freeman’s sake, that I have no 
specific information concerning tree-planting at Spizza. If a tree 
was not planted there, it certainly follows that the rejoicings in the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy were not universal. There were jubi- 
lee celebrations in Ireland some years ago, and thousands of Irish- 
men took part in them who have very decided views respecting the 
rights of the Irish nation. But Professor Freeman would question 
the reality of these celebrations unless he were credibly informed 
that there were torchlight processions in Tory Island and showers 
of sky-rockets at Skibbereen. 

But it is no wonder that Professor Freeman should regard so 
many of Francis Joseph’s subjects as his “enemies” when we find 
him consistently denying the title of “Emperor” to that monarch 
—whom he sometimes describes as the “ Austrian Duke,” sometimes 
as “the prince who calls himself King of Croatia as well as of Hun- 
gary;” when he talks of “the stolen eagle of Vienna,” and thinks 
it right on all occasions to surround the words “ Empire of Austria” 
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with inverted commas. When, therefore, he charges me with con. 
fusion in the use of the word “empire” it is a little hard to meet 
him on common ground. For if Francis Joseph is neither Emperor 
of Austria nor King of Hungary, of course I am in error, and I am 
quite ready to be told that I “ talk like the newspapers,”’ and that I 
am “a little confused about empires.” The correct style of Francis 
Joseph’s dominions is, no doubt, the ‘“ Austro-Hungarian Mon. 
archy;” it may soon be the “ Austro-Hungaro-Bohemian Mon- 
archy ;”’ but newspaper writers and most other people, whether they 
are confused or not, use the words “ Dual Empire,” “ Austrian 
Empire,” or “ Austria” alone, as a convenient abbreviation, just as 
they use the words “ British Empire,” or “ England ” alone, for the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and its dependencies, 
although the Sovereign of these dominions is Queen in the greater 
part of them, Empress in one part, and Suzerain—whatever that 
may be—in what I suppose must be called another part. There is no 
analogy from a constitutional point of view; but it is nevertheless 
as incorrect to speak of ‘‘ the Queen ” at Calcutta as it is to speak of 
“the Emperor” at Pest. It may be that anyone who talks of the 
“ British Empire ”’ is “confused ; ” he seems to be equally guilty with 
the culprit, if any there be, who would use the words “ Hungarian 
Empire”’ to denote the whole of Francis Joseph’s dominions. He 
is more guilty than the culprit who uses the words “ Austrian 


Empire” in that sense. He may plead, however, that no single 
word has been devised to include the whole of Queen Victoria’s 


, 


dominions, as the “ Monarchy” denotes those of Francis Joseph. 
And I should have used the word “ Monarchy ” invariably, if it 
had not seemed to me, perhaps wrongly, that the word in this 
territorial sense is not familiar to most Englishmen. But if any- 
one is confused by the conventional use of the word “empire” I 
am willing to abandon it, more especially as it has led Professor 
Freeman to some singular misapprehensions of my meaning. 

But Professor Freeman is not content with imputing to me con- 
fusion “about empires generally.” He assumes me to say that an 
‘Empire of Austria” existed in the days of Maria Theresa, of which 
that sovereign was Empress when she fled into Hungary. It is true 
that, writing with the utmost brevity, I gave Maria Theresa her 
future title of Empress (of the Roman or German Empire, of course) 
when speaking of her father’s death and her sojourn in Hungary, 
just as one might say that “ Queen” Victoria, or “ the Queen,’’ lived 
at Kensington when she was a child, or that “ Professor’? Freeman 
took his degree of Bachelor of Arts in a certain year. No doubt it 
would be more exact to say, “The Queen, then Princess Victoria, 
lived at Kensington ;” and if Professor Freeman had confined his 
criticism to pointing out this I should not complain. But he is 
wholly unjustified when he assumes me to say that Maria Theresa 
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was “ Empress of Austria,” that an “ Empire of Austria” existed in 
her time, and that the Pragmatic Sanction referred to it. In a 
phrase which pleasantly reminds me of undergraduate days, he tells 
me to “go and get up Bryce.” Now, if Professor Freeman had 
read my words with a little more care, and, indeed, had gone and got 
up Bryce himself, he would have seen that I expressly alluded to 
the institution of the Austrian Empire in 1806, when I stated that 
“the House of Hapsburg ... at the beginning of this century 
exchanged the Deutsche Reich for the Oesterreich,’ and that I had 
followed Bryce so closely as to describe the Holy Roman Empire 
not as the Lémische Reich, but as the Deutsche Reich, inasmuch as it 
is so described in the proclamation of August 6th, 1806, which 
announces the retirement of the Hapsburg monarch to his hereditary 
dominions. If, therefore, Professor Freeman had not been so hasty 
to criticise he might have spared himself much righteous indigna- 
tion; he is ‘‘ wearied and ashamed,” he says, “ that this very simple 
matter needs to be explained for the ten thousandth time.” It is not 
my fault if nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine other per- 
sons have made a mistake which I certainly have not made. 

Once we pass from the disturbing ‘“atmosphere”’ of the Hapsburgs 
we sail into smoother water, and there is little more in Professor 
Freeman’s criticism that calls for reply on my part. He seems to 
agree with my statement as to the loyal spirit of the Austro-Hun- 
garian army, and what he says with regard to the instinct of military 
obedience—how it makes men soldiers first and citizens afterwards— 
is interesting and instructive. To the instances which he gives of 
this tendency he might have added that of a semi-military body in 
these Islands—the Irish constabulary. At the same time his remarks 
are more applicable to the army as it existed before Koniggritz than 
to the army of the present day. Before Koniggritz Austria had 
what may be called a professional or long-service army, which 
formed a separate military caste, and was practically the only bond 
of union in the monarchy. It represented the existing political 
system, and its function was to repress the various nationalities at 
home, even more than to combat the enemies of Austria abroad. It 
was with this army that Austria opposed a nation in arms, or at 
least a portion of a nation in arms, at Kéniggriitz. After the 
Ausgieich or compromise with Hungary in the following year, the 
German system of universal liability to military service was adopted 
—it could not have been introduced while Austria was forcibly 
holding down Hungary as well as the Italian provinces—and with 
it the short term of service. The soldiers now serve three years, 
some only one year, with the colours; and thousands of the officers 
are not military men by profession. With such an army the process 
of denationalization and the formation of a military caste becomes 
impossible; but on the other hand officers and soldiers return to civil 
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life more fully impressed with the duty of loyalty they still owe to 
the Monarch whom they have sworn to obey as their Kriegsherr, 
And this loyalty is not incompatible with the fullest patriotism, as 
Professor Freeman seems to think. As Count Andrassy said in the 
course of the recent discussions at Pest, “The army is no longer 
intended to isolate itself from the other factors of political life: its 
task is rather to infuse into them the military spirit.” 

With regard to Professor Freeman’s statement that “No Pole 
wishes to be joined to Russia,” I may mention that though the Poles 
of Galicia have been estranged from that Power by the barbarities 
she has perpetrated on their kindred, a certain number of them, 
apparently deluded by the promises of Russian agents, and, perhaps, 
despairing of Austria-Hungary’s future, are agitating for a union 
with Russia in the hope of reconstituting the Kingdom of Poland. 
But if, in the course of the impending war, Russia should be driven 
out of Poland, it is conceivable that the Poles may wish to renew 
their kingdom under the dynasty which has shown that it can rule 
them more successfully than Hohenzollerns or Romanoffs. German 
strategists insist that Russia, if defeated, cannot be permitted to 
retain Poland; but it would remain to be seen whether the Hohenzollern 
would be willing to see the Hapsburg in possession of so great a 
prize. The German strategists say that in such a case Prussian 
Poland, at least, must remain as it is. 

Speaking of the Southern Slavs of the monarchy, Professor 
Freeman points out a difference between them and their northern 
brethren, namely, that the latter have nothing to tempt them to 
separation from Austria-Hungary, while the former incline to the 
adjoining Powers of their own race But this distinction is some- 
what invalidated by the existence of a Russian propaganda 
amongst the Poles and Ruthenians (as Professor Freeman admits), 
as well as by the fact that, generally speaking, the Croatians, 
Istrians, and Northern Dalmatians do not wish for separation 
from the monarchy. As for Dalmatia and Istria, Professor Free- 
man does not seem quite to understand the existing political 
situation in those countries. He is perhaps led astray by his special 
acquaintance with a certain district in the extreme south, to which 
he is constantly alluding. He says that, at least in Southern 
Dalmatia, the Slavs are not “treated with disdain ” by the Italians. 
True, if he is referring to the narrow strip of coast-line south of the 
river Cettina, which includes Ragusa, Cattaro, and Spizza. Here 
the Serbs are ninety per cent. of the whole population, and seem 
likely to absorb the Italian element even in the towns. Such being 
the proportion, it is a little hard to understand why Professor Free- 
man rebukes the friends of Italy who “ rejoiced at the deliverance of 
Venice and Milan” because they don’t seem “to care for the abiding 
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bondage of Ragusa and Cattaro,” but it is easy to see that here the 
Italians cannot treat the Serbs with disdain, and also that there can 
be no question of Italia irredenta. The point of contention between 
the races in this district is a purely educational one; the Serbs wish 
to suppress all the Italian schools; the Italians reasonably ask that in 
places where the Italian tongue prevails it should be the language of 
the schools. Furthermore, in this district, the Serbs, who are largely 
Orthodox, are united with the Italians in their opposition to the 
Catholic Croats of Northern Dalmatia, who seek for union with 
Croatia. The Croat majority in the Dalmatian diet not long ago 
passed a resolution demanding this union—a fact which should be 
noted, as showing that in this country there is no general desire for 
separation from the monarchy. But north of the Cettina, in the 
Quarnero, in Istria (where the two nations almost counterbalance 
each other), the attitude of the Italians towards the Slavs is very 
different. They represent the upper and middle classes in opposition 
to the rising democracy ; they despise the Slav peasants, the 
forestieri, once oppressed by Venice; they inherit the lordly 
traditions of the Serene Republic, and look back to the time when, 
under Venetian supremacy, they belonged to the ruling race. When 
I spoke of “ descendants of lordly Venetians,” I was not unaware of 
the original Roman element in the cities of the land of Diocletian. 


There was a large English and Scotch element in Ulster before the 
days of William III., and yet the Orangemen of to-day regard 
themselves as the descendants of the men who created the Ascen- 


”? 


dancy; they talk of their “ancestors” and “ forefathers” who 
fought at the Boyne, though most of them might find it hard to 
prove a lineal descent from those heroes. They associate themselves 
with the triumph of their fellow-countrymen and co-religionists. But 
if the word “descendants” must be taken literally, I may mention 
that I have received hospitality from descendants of Venetian families 
in the Quarnero, who have shown me heirlooms that their forefathers 
had brought from the city of St. Mark. This does not necessarily prove 
anything. But it is impossible to deny that the Dalmatian cities re- 
ceived a considerable infusion of Venetian blood during the long cen- 
turies of Venetian rule, when we note the extraordinary way in which 
Venice has everywhere stamped her type upon them. Everywhere we 
find Venetian art, Venetian domestic architecture, Venetian ideas of 
government, and, what is most to be observed, the Venetian dialect, in 
remarkable purity ; everywhere we are confronted with the Lion of 
St. Mark. Before the fifteenth century the Venetian form of Italian 
was not spoken in these cities, and political subjection alone is not 
sufficient to account for the change of speech. Ragusa, which 
Professor Freeman quotes against me, is altogether “exceptional. 
Except Segna, which never was Venetian at all, no Dalmatian city 
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has been so untouched by Venetian influence as Ragusa. With her 
wonderfully independent position she preserved her own culture, her 
Slavonic and Latin literature, and her pure Italian speech. The 
lingua Toscana is still heard in her streets. This is not the place to 
speak of her peculiar history and her friendship with the Turk, 
But nothing can be proved by instancing Ragusa, whether as 
regards the attitude of Italians towards Slavs, or the connection of 
Italian sentiment in Dalmatia with Venetian descent and tradition. 
Of course Trieste and Trent prove that Irredentism has no necessary 
connection with memories of Venice. My only allusion to Venice was 
the words above quoted. I am therefore somewhat surprised when 
Professor Freeman goes on to say, ‘‘ But Mr. Bourchier’s mistake lies 
deeper than that,” and says that I take all these cities for ‘“ Venetian 
colonies.”” I see that Yriarte calls them “ colonies vénétiennes,” 
and perhaps other writers do so too. They may have some reason for 
doing so, but I am not concerned to defend them. Professor Free- 
man is obviously thinking of what some one else has said. 

But it is time to say a few words with regard to the position and 
prospects of the Hapsburgs in South-Eastern Europe. On this 
subject Professor Freeman throws little light, as he contents him- 
self with that peculiarly negative attitude which foreigners tell us is 
characteristic of English criticism. He has nothing to suggest, 
whether as regards the future of the Balkan Peninsula or the 
destiny of the Hapsburgs. All we are told is that any link between 
the two is impossible, inasmuch as “the Austrian is the most 
dangerous”’ of all the enemies of the rising nationalities, while 
Russia, on the other hand, having proved that she “ can on occasion 
be both just and generous,” is presumably not excluded from assist- 
ing in their future development. Ido not deny Russia’s capacity for 
generosity ; she is eminently prone to generosity of a certain kind. She 
was generous when she offered half Bulgaria to the Roumanian prince 
if he would allow her to enslave his Rouman subjects in Bessarabia 
without protest; in the distribution of money she is generous to a 
fault, and her partisans live sumptuously in Belgrade and elsewhere 
without ‘‘ visible means of subsistence.” Her sovereign is generous 
when he decorates kidnappers, and her envoys are generous when 
they support filibusters, and console unsuccessful assassins with 
gold watches. In this kind of generosity Austria cannot compete 
with her rival; even if she were willing to use them, she has not 
the means to her hand whereby Russia works upon the cupidity 
and the fanaticism, the fears and the prejudices, of the poor, the super- 
stitious, and the ignorant among peoples still new to liberty, un- 
accustomed to self-reliance, and untrained in the workings of free 
political institutions. 

Any one who has carefully followed the course of events in 
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Bulgaria and Roumania during the last few years will understand 
what I mean. It would be easy to fill pages w ith the evil deeds of 
the Romanoffs in South-Eastern Europe since the beginning of the 
century, just as Professor Freeman fills pages with the evil deeds of 
the Hapsburgs ; but I am no enemy to Russia and her rulers except 
in so far as they are hostile to liberty in the Balkans ; and it would 
never occur to me to reproach Professor Freeman, dilies once or six 
times, if he happened to be acquainted with a Russian Grand Duke. 
The Romanoffs, like the Hapsburgs, have a “ family estate” which 
includes a good many nations in Europe and Asia; they have been 
tolerably busy enlarging that estate in recent years, and they rule 
over the greater part of it in a decidedly patriarchal fashion. And 
if they proceed to enlarge that estate still further in South-Eastern 
Europe, it is not likely that they will alter their methods of govern- 
ment to suit the freshly-whetted taste for liberty that exists in the 
Balkan lands. How Russia can act towards these young nations 
when she gets the upper hand has been shown plainly enough 
by the way in which she harassed Bulgaria from 1879 to 1887, 
when by a persistent course vf persecution she wholly estranged the 
affections of a people, which at first was not only deeply grateful to 
her, but profoundly impressed by her overwhelming power. That 
course of persecution was designed to show the Bulgarians that their 
independent existence was impossible, but it failed in its object, 
partly owing to the attitude of Austria and the other Powers, 
mainly owing to the admirable spirit shown by the Bulgarians in 
their cruel adversity. Bulgaria, under Prince Ferdinand, is stand- 
ing at bay. Tyranny such as that of Skobeleff and Kaulbars might 
have been carried on successfully in a Russian province, where the 
people have never known what freedom is. But the Bulgarians had 
tasted of the sweets of liberty. It is impossible to contend that 
reactionary Russia, with its increasing tendency to centralisation 
and absolutism, is a less dangerous enemy to freedom in the Balkans 
than constitutional Austria-Hungary, in which the principles of 
nationality, of self-government, and of popular representation are 
daily obtaining a w ider recognition and a more general application. 
It is well to under ‘stand clearly the difference between the aims of 
Russia and Austria in South-Eastern Europe. From one point of view 
the aims of Russia are offensive, those of Austria defensive ; from 
another the aims of Russia are military and political, those of Austria 
commercial. No Russian denies that Russia aims at conquest in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and that she means to have Constantinople. Her 
statesmen aim at naval development in the Black Sea and free access 
to the Mediterranean, while every pious Muscovite in a lower rank 
of life turns his eyes to the New Rome, and prays that Holy Russia 
may yet rule in the great city of the Orthodox faith. "When the 
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camp broke up at San Stephano Russian officers and men shed tears 
as they turned away from the city of which they had dreamed from 
childhood. The possession of Constantinople implies the absolute 
subjection, in fact the annexation, of Roumania and Bulgaria; for 
Russia could not allow her communication by land to be interrupted. 
The hypothesis which I once heard M. Zankoff suggest—that Russia 
may go to Constantinople by sea and maintain her communication 
by sea alone—need hardly be discussed. JRussia’s military designs 
are not confined to Roumania and Bulgaria; not long ago it was 
said at Belgrade that she had proposed a military convention with 
Servia, but that the proposal, being somewhat premature, had fallen 
through; and it may be noted that the “Seventh Commandment” 
of the Moscow Committee ordains that the armies of all the states in 
the Peninsula shall swear obedience to the Czar. Russia would at 
least find it necessary to control the military organization and the 
foreign policy of the two states which lie between her and Con- 
stantinople; and it is in these two states especially that her designs 
are watched with the deepest apprehension, while Servia, Greece, 
and Montenegro, being less immediately threatened, maintain more 
cordial relations with St. Petersburg. Montenegro, especially, is 
secure in her eagle’s nest, and can safely accept any number of 
Russian favours without the prospect of a guid pro quo being exacted 
in the future. This is a point on which I remember the late M. 
Sacharia Stoianoffi—a true Bulgarian patriot—was wont to insist 
strongly at the time when the Czar described Prince Nicholas as 
“the only sincere friend of Russia.” The attitude of Montenegro 
as an outpost of Russia has not always been of unmixed advantage 
to her, and her partial exclusion from the sea is in reality due to 
the alarm with which Europe looked forward to the establishment 
of a Russian port in the Mediterranean. 

The purely defensive attitude of Austria is in marked contrast 
with the aggressive designs of her rival. Her struggle is a struggle 
for existence. She has hitherto closed her ears to Russian sugges- 
tions for a partition of the Peninsula, for she perceives the insidious 
character of these proposals. She has been invited to occupy Servia 
and to advance to Salonica, if she would permit Russia to occupy 
Roumania and Bulgaria, and to advance to Constantinople. But 
she knows that her position would become untenable with a gigantic 
and aggressive neighbour on her left, and a presumably hostile 
Montenegro on her right. Her two ruling races, the German and 
the Magyar, are opposed to further annexation, and none of her 
statesmen are likely to provoke a renewal of the scenes which 
followed the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and brought 
about the fall of Count Andrassy. The Magyars, however hostile 
they may be to the Slavs within the monarchy, have been in fact the 
best friends of the Balkan Slavs, because of their determination that 
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neither Russia nor Austria shall advance in the Peninsula. We 
have heard the words “Hands off” addressed to Austria; but in 
reality these words express the sum total of her policy in the 
Balkans. She will not, she cannot, advance herself; but she is 
determined to prevent Russia’s advance also. Reasons of every 
kind, strategic, economical, political, impel her to resist the forma- 
tion of a huge Slav empire, which would hold her as in a vice, stop 
her great waterway, and eventually absorb her Slav populations. 
Her object is to foster the growth of the young nationalities of the 
Balkans, to strengthen their position, and to encourage them to join in 
a federation which will serve as a barrier against aggression from the 


north. She must act as the guardian, the “ sentinel”—not merely 


self-constituted, but appointed by Europe—of their infant liberties. 
She must occupy the position which would naturally have belonged 
to Russia, but which Russia has forfeited by her unworthy treatment 
of the people she had liberated. Russia’s programme is incompatible 
with their freedom. ‘They are continually being loaded with pro- 
fessions of disinterestedness on either hand; but what they have to 
consider is, which of the two great rivals has the greatest interest in 
being disinterested ? 

The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina may be quoted against 
this view of Austria’s defensive attitude. But the occupation was a 
necessity, and a necessity of a kind that is hardly likely to occur 
again. The population of these lands consisted of half-a-million 
Christians of the Orthodox Church, half a million Mahometans, and 
a quarter of a million Catholics; Catholic and Orthodox hating the 
Mahometan, but hating each other more; while the Mahometan not 
being a Turk, would not simplify the problem by withdrawing, as 
the Turks have done elsewhere. It was impossible to restore the 
revolted provinces to Turkey; it was equally impossible to give them 
to Russia ; it was out of the question to hand them over then to 
Servia, for the beys, who gave eighty thousand Austrians enough to 
do, would have made short work of the Servian army. No one in 
his senses would think of entrusting them to a handful of Monte- 
negrin mountaineers. The intervention of a strong Power was 
necessary,and Austria was the only Power fitted to restore order and 
to hold an even hand over the forces of discord and anarchy. The 
difficulties she had to encounter were immense: race-hatred, religious 
bigotry, oppression sanctioned by ages of tyranny, all the hideous 
legacy of Turkish rule. Count Kallay, the Minister for Bosnia, is 
one of the ablest administrators in Europe; but I must not 
describe here the results he has attained. Everywhere justice is 
fairly administered, and without delay; law reforms have been 
introduced, but with the utmost deference to existing ideas and 
usages; religious susceptibilities are respected ; education is rapidly 
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spreading; communal self-government is encouraged; roads and 
railways are being constructed; and the commercial outlets which 
the Dalmatian coast supplies are again, after a long lapse of centuries, 
being turned to their proper and natural use. Such, in brief, is the 
“bondage” of which Professor Freeman speaks. The severance of these 
lands from Austria implies their exclusion from the sea-coast; but 
Austria, once she has adopted the principle of federation, may pos- 
sibly restore the Bosnian Kingdom with an outlet through Southern 
Dalmatia, while Northern Dalmatia would gratify its desire for union 
with Croatia. Or, perhaps, as I have already suggested, she may 
yet give up the occupied provinces to a friendly and well-governed 
Servia: it would be impossible to hand them over to the Servia of 
to-day. The Catholics of Herzegovina, and Herzegovina according 
to some authorities is more Catholic than Bosnia, might object to 
this ; at any rate they would hardly thank Professor Freeman for 
his suggestion to put them in subjection to the Orthodox warriors of 
the Black Mountain. Meanwhile these countries are at least under 
enlightened rule, and brought into contact with the Western civilisa- 
tion which Russia is so anxious to exclude from the Peninsula. 

The commercial supremacy which Austria has partially succeeded 
in establishing over the Balkan States has done much to cause and 
increase her unpopularity. The Vienna Jew finds a happy hunting 
ground in the Peninsula. At best he is not a prepossessing indivi- 
dual, and the fact that he is an Austrian or a Hungarian does not 
specially recommend him ; while on the other hand it is nothing short 
of a misfortune for Austria that she should be so largely represented 
in these countries by a race to which the ignorant and bigoted 
Christians are implacably hostile. Not many months ago a Rouma- 
nian farmer who had flogged and otherwise ill-treated a Hebrew 
creditor was brought before a local court. He pleaded that he had 
only performed a public service by chastising an unbelieving mis- 
creant ; and the defence was held good by the judge, who directed 
an acquittal. In Roumania the rigorous protective system of 
Austria provoked resistance, even while an Austrophil ministry was 
in power; and a war of tariffs has been raging between the two 
countries. But it is in Servia that the evil effects of Austrian com- 
mercial policy have been felt most keenly. The commercial treaty 
of 1881 offered special privileges to Austrian imports and practically 
extinguished Servian manufactures. Since then Austria has almost 
wholly absorbed the trade of Servia. The total value of imports 
into that country last year was £1,325,089 ; that of Austrian imports 
alone was £869,914 ; in the previous year it was £1,103,945 against 
a total of £1,466,047. But this is not all. The treaty, one-sided 
as it is, has not been fairly carried out. A zone ten kilometers 
wide on either side of the frontier has been established for the inter- 
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change of raw material on specially favourable terms. But the 
Avstrian zone appears to be prodigiously productive ; in other 
words, it would seem that goods from all parts of the monarchy are 
sent into Servia as “frontier produce,” and the Servian revenue 
suffers serious loss in consequence. Again, “ Austrian” goods from 
Trieste and Fiume are admitted into Servia with a reduction of 5 per 
cent. duty; but agents at these ports seem to regard much foreign 
merchandise as “‘ Austrian,” and are said to charge considerable sums 
for making the necessary declaration as to its‘ Austrian” origin. These 
facts are not creditable to Austrian good faith, and I make Professor 
Freeman a present of them. But Austria cannot look forward to an 
undisputed commercial supremacy in these countries; already the 
completion of the railways to Constantinople and Salonica has given 
new inlets for the trade of other countries; the line to Bourgas will 
soon open up Bulgaria; the demand for British goods increases, 
notwithstanding the shemssboen piracy of British trade-marks by 
German and Austrian manufacturers, who now flood the market with 
cheap and worthless merchandise. Our national incapacity for falling 
‘into the ways and ideas of other people has prevented English firms 
from adopting the long-credit system customary in these lands, and 
from supplying goods of the pattern to which the people are accus- 
tomed; but English trade is nevertheless increasing considerably, 
and will increase still more as the peasant begins to see that it is 
worth while to give a good price for a good article. Austria has not 
been acting wisely in endeavouring to drive hard bargains with the 
nations of the Peninsula. If in the future a confederation of south- 
eastern countries should associate itself with a federalized Austria, a 
customs union might be established, and the Balkan States, by acting 
in concert, ought to be able to make an arrangement on reasonably 
favourable terms. 

It is only with an Austria which has fully accepted the principle 
of federalism that the States of the Balkans can possibly form a 
combination. While Austria is paralyzed by the discontent of her 
Slavonic populations at home she is not only fatally weakened abroad, 
but she has hardly a right to claim the position of protectress of the 
Balkan Slavs. With Russia at her elbow, ever ready to work upon 
the race-hatred, the fanaticism, and the abject admiration of mili- 
tary power which characterizes Eastern peoples, Austria cannot 
afford to disregard the aspirations of her own Slav subjects if she 
means to extend her influence over the Slavs beyond her borders. 
The institution of Dualism has undoubtedly increased Slav discon- 
tent in Austria, but it has nevertheless been a step in advance; if it 
has sharpened the animosity between the Slav and the Magyar, it 
has on the other hand made a breach in the stronghold of centraliza- 
tion, through which the Slav will pass, as the Magyar has passed 
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before him. The Magyars, who have gained all, and more than all, 
that they could expect, must be wise in time. It is more than 
unjust, it is folly for them to refuse to their Slav fellow-subjects 
what they have won for themselves. Their words have been fiercer 
than the words of the Slavs, even as the words of the men of Judah 
were fiercer than the words of the men of Israel, who had ten parts 
in their king. But they cannot have everything their own way. 
If Austria goes to pieces they will be left, a small Turanian nation 
of five million souls, in the midst of hostile Aryans. It is better 
for them to make their peace with the Southern Slav and the 
Rouman than to be crushed again by the Northern Slav—the next 
time perhaps for ever. 

In the Fortnightly Review of last March, I attempted to givea 
brief sketch of the progress which the Slav movement in Austria- 
Hungary had made up to the time of the death of the Archduke 
Rudolph. Since then that movement has certainly not lost ground, 
and the recent appointment of Count Thun to the Governorship of 
Bohemia may possibly indicate that the day is not far distant when 
Francis Joseph will be crowned lawful King of that country at 
Prague. I suggested that once the Hapsburg dynasty has given 
content to its Slav subjects by the adoption of federalism, it 
may look forward to presiding over a still greater confederation 
embracing the newly liberated states of South-Eastern Europe. 
Such a confederation might perhaps accomplish the final liberation 
of the Peninsula ; there is at least no other arrangement conceivable 
under which the just claims of each of the young nations could receive 
due satisfaction, and the Southern Slavs realise their dream of 
union. Once united with Austria by a scheme of confederation, 
Roumania might welcome back her Transylvanian children, and 
become a Power of considerable magnitude ; she can never hope to 
regain Bessarabia from a friendly Russia, for it was a friendly and 
allied Russia that took it from her, and means to take the Dobrudsha 
as well, in order to keep open her road to Constantinople. Russia 
is now striving to arrest the progress of the Fochshani-Galatz forti- 
fications, and to upset the dynasty which has deserved so well of 
Roumania, in order to make room for a ruler of the Orthodox faith 
who will do her bidding ; and her aims are so clear to King Charles 
that he persistently refuses to entrust the portfolios of War and 
Foreign Affairs to any member of the present Russophil Ministry. 
A Servia in federation might receive Bosnia and Herzegovina, toge- 
ther with Old Servia; it might even reach the Adriatic—and Ragusa 
might revive her ancient friendship with a Servian King. ‘The 
Albanians, who easily assimilate with Greeks, would join the 
Hellenic Kingdom, to which a portion of Southern Macedonia would 
be added; but the greater part of Macedonia, which, despite all 
controversy, is distinctly Bulgarian, would br added, together with 
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Salonica, to the realm of Prince Ferdinand. The remainder of tho 
Peninsula, the lands which lie between the Black Sea and the Aigean, 
would also fall to Bulgaria, a State which I cannot help thinking has 
a great future before it. As the capital of the great Confederation 
of the New World does not belong to any of the component States, so 
Constantinople might conceivably stand by itself with a small 
adjacent territory and furnish a home to the imperial dynasty. Of 
course no analogy can be insisted on in this case. It is hard to 
imagine Montenegro abandoning her long-standing connection with 
Russia; but a Montenegro in federation would at least receive her 
natural littoral and her natural port at Cattaro. 

Under Russian auspices, on the other hand, the realisation of this 
dream is impossible; the Southern Slavs must lose their individuality 
and submit to be absorbed into the vast mass of their Northern kins- 
folk, while the non-Slav races, the aborigines of the Peninsula, who 
form a large majority—there are ten and a half million Roumans, 
Greeks, and Albanians, against seven anda half million Bulgars 
and Serbs—must be brought into a degrading subjection to an alien 
military despotism. I am neither a Russophobe nor, I hope, a Jingo; 
I care little in this matter for “ Britsh interests ;”’ I am only con- 
cerned for the welfare of these young nations, whose earnest struggle 
for liberty compels the sympathy of every lover of freedom. It is 
enough to know something of the outrages which Russia has perpe- 
trated upon hapless Bulgaria to see clearly the nature of her designs. 
These designs are palpable to all thoughtful and honest statesmen in 
the Peninsula; only they are compelled to temporise, as the weak must 
ever temporise before the strong ; they have to recognise the power 
which Russia wields over the ignorant and bigoted masses by her 
religion and the terror of her arms; and they play off Russia against 
Austria, and Austria against Russia, as the occasion requires. No 
wonder Russia complains of the “ingratitude’’ of Balkan statesmen; 
sooner or later they all find her out; even M. Zankoff, who now 
heads the Russian conspiracy for the enslavement of Bulgaria, once 
in a fit of patriotism, told his countrymen that he wanted “ neither 
Russia’s honey nor her sting.’ If it were possible, it would be best 
for these young nations to work out their own salvation without 
external aid; to combine their forces in order to free the Peninsula, 
and to divide the inheritance of the Turk among them with due regard 
to existing conditions of race and language. But, unhappily, Serb, 
Bulgar, and Greek, hate each other more than they hate their former 
master: unhappily, too, Europe is still governed by big battalions. 
And if it is inevitable that one or other of the two great rivals must 
predominate, it is to Austria and not to Russia that the Balkan 
peoples, and more especially the Southern Slavs, should look for the 
attainment of their hopes. They must disregard Professor Freeman 
and his suggestions of Russian generosity, and follow the great and 
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noble patriot who has spent his life in their cause. They must listen 
to Bishop Strossmayer when he tells them that it is in the bosom of 
Austria they will arrive at the fulfilment of their destiny. 

It may be that the ruler of the Oesterreich will be called to preside 
over a great Confederation of the East, vaster and more mighty than 
that over which his ancestors presided in the West; it may be that 
the dynasty which, for nearly four centuries, held the imperial title 
of the Old Rome may revive imperial greatness in the New. It is 
useless to suggest this to Professor Freeman ; he looks to the Austria 
of the past; and he will not admit, as Professor Bryce admits, that 
contemporary Austria, taught by adversity, has turned over a new 
leaf. Vienna might, or might not, be the western capital of such 
an empire; the Germans of the monarchy, if they follow the fortunes 
of the Hapsburgs, would have to be content with a position of equality 
among the federated mmtions. For the present, at least, they do not 
wish to part from their ancient dynasty. I did not suggest, as 
Professor Freeman supposes, that they should form themselves into 
a German state; when I said that the Hapsburgs, at the time 
they laid down the Deutsche Reich, ought to have abandoned the 
affairs of Germany, I simply spoke of that interference in German 
affairs which came to a violent end at Kéniggriatz. It is precisely 
because the Hapsburg dynasty is attempting to harmonize discordant 
nations, and to rule them constitutionally according to their several 
desires, that it may yet be fitted to accept the leadership—I will not 
say “ hegemony,” lest Professor Freeman should go back to the age 
of Pericles—in South-Eastern Europe. Russia, on the other hand, 
representing the preponderance of a vast homogeneous nation and 
the reactionary tendencies of a centralised absolutism, will never 
honestly promote the growth of free nationalities in the lands to 
which her influence extends. 

I reciprocate Professor Freeman’s sentiments of kindness. I 
thank him for much of his criticism, and I only complain that 
he has made me say a great many things which I have not said. 
But I also ask for a little more light. He has told us much of the 
past, but nothing of the present or the future. His heart is in the 
right place, for he strives for the cause of freedom ; but, if I may be 
allowed a paradox, he has not been in the right place himself. He 
will not find the solution of the Eastern Question at Spizza or on the 
sunny shores of Sicily. He must go to Bucharest, to Sophia, to 
Belgrade; he must familiarize himself with the countries of which 
these cities are the capitals. He may even learn something at 
Vienna and Budapest about the Austria of to-day, and find that 
archdukes are more human than he imagines. And when he has 
done all this, he will discourse with light and leading upon the 
prospects of the Hapsburgs in South-Eastern Europe. 

J. D. Bourcuier. 













































THE FACTORY HALF-TIMER. 
To understand what is meant by “a factory half-timer” we must 
get a glimpse of him in his home, at his work in the factory, and 
at the school he attends. 

Let us imagine ourselves on a bleak November morning by 5 A.M. 
on the outskirts of one of the large manufacturing towns in the 
north of England. We meet the full force and keenness of the 
blast as we climb the hill over whose broad bosom are scattered 
cottages and factories in profusion, each of the latter having its tall 
chimney, from which at intervals there belches forth in the good old 
way, in spite of patent smoke-consumers, rolling clouds of thick black 
smoke. ‘The professional “‘ knocker-up” is going his round ham- 
mering at cottage doors in order to fulfil his contract, which is to 
awaken the inmates at a stated time each morning. This system is 
some degrees better than the one it superseded, when some scores of 
steam factory whistles, each pitched in a different key, commenced 
screeching, howling, and bellowing their signals to the sleepy work- 
people at five o’clock in the morning, and kept up the unearthly 
rioting almost without intermission for an hour. Each whistle was 
guaranteed to carry two miles, through two deal doors, up a stair- 
case, and they effectually wakened the soundest sleepers known, not 
to mention sick folk, little children, and old people. 

Mothers are beginning to creep up-stairs to arouse their children 
for work, as many of them have long distances to go before reaching 
the factory. Perhaps in a good many cases this work falls to the 
rougher hand of the father, who, with the stale ale of last night’s 
debauch rankling through his veins, bawls to the poor little trem- 
bling lad up-stairs. The boy has been shivering the night through 
on his hard bed with a doubtful covering of faded bedclothes and old 
rags; he now creeps forth in the dark, snatches up a scrap of food 
which must serve him for breakfast, and, with his can in his hand, 
hurries from the cold and darkness of his own chamber to face the 
cold and darkness outside, only one degree more severe. 

But all, or even the majority of homes, are not of this description, 
else it would be a bad day for this land of ours. In another there 
lives a widow and her three children, a frail girl of some eighteen 
summers, a lad of sixteen, and a little school-girl of ten, who has 
“got on” with her sister and is to commence work this very day. 
The mother is up and has made a good fire, with the kettle singing 
on the bars before she awakes her eldest girl and boy. The little 
one, in her natural excitement at the prospect before her, scarcely 
requires rousing. This mother has made it one of the principles of 
her life that her children shall have the home comforts of a good fire 
and a cup of warm cocoa or tea every morning before they face the 
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cold world outside. And well is she repaid for her assiduous care and 
motherly love. Few words are spoken, but the slight attentions of 
the mother—* Come, Mary, lass, get this bit of bread and butter ;” 
or “ Now, Tom, lad, drink this nice warm cup of cocoa that I have 
made for thee” —insensibly go deep down to their hearts and bind 
mother and children in the strongest bonds of the heart’s affection, 
For it is in the early morning that the mind and heart are most im- 
pressible and receptive, and whatever else these children may forget 
in after years, they will never cease to remember the quiet, steadfast 
heroism of that precious mother on those cold early mornings, when 
her cheery words and unselfish attentions made comparatively smooth 
a hard lot. Her faith goes back to her own youthful days, and 
forward into the future with steadfast trust, as she binds the whole 
sum and substance of her being and doing into one grand symme- 
trical whole of cheerful daily duty. Such mothers are the life-blood 
of the nation. 

The little beginner we have pictured puts on her warm clothes. 
On the top of all comes the brand new harden mill skirt, reaching 
from her shoulders to her feet, which are encased in a pair of heavy 
wooden clogs, tipped with iron. These were her birthday presents 
of yesterday. As the mother opens the door her heart almost fails 
her. The two girls go hand-in-hand, and she watches them bending 
their heads to the driving sleet until they are lost in the darkness, 
On they plod over the rough road, into puddles and out again, glad 
if they reach the factory gates in time and pass the surly time- 
keeper. The sight of hundreds of mill-hands plodding through 
streets and lanes in the early morning is a remarkable one. ‘The 
men and boys have a can in one hand, a red handkerchief of bread 
in the other, and as much as possible of both hands stowed in trousers’ 
pockets. The women and girls wear thick heavy shawls, closely 
fitting the head, and leaving nothing visible but the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. They are like so many animated mummies. All have their 
heads cringing down on their shoulders, and the clattering of clogs 
resounds far and near. 

Once inside the factory and the conditions of life are entirely 
changed. Instead of bearing frost and snow outside, many of the 
hands are in fireproof rooms, whose normal temperature for the day 
will be from ninety to a hundred degrees. Clothes are thrown off, 
breakfast cans set to warm, and the work begins. With half an hour 
allowed for breakfast the work is hard and continuous until the 
engine stops for dinner at half-past twelve. Surely these children are 
factory workers and nothing else. If any further proof be necessary 
it can be obtained by watching the half-time lad on his way home on 
a Friday evening—pay day—when his week’s wage is jingling in his 
pocket. Three shillings and sixpence to add to the family income. 
It meaus the week’s rent for the cottage. He will get a welcome 
home on that evening if on no other. He may have been treated 
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with scant courtesy, or have suffered sundry kicks and cuffs previously 
from irate parents, but at all events, for a few minutes before the 
wage is actually handed over, there is a silent acknowledgment on 
the part of many a bullying parent of the power of the purse. In 
some cases the redress of sundry grievances, maybe as to clothes or 
spending money, is demanded before the supplies earned are handed 
over. It is probable that there will be a comfortable tea, with a 
tasty bit of sausage prepared for him. The lad feels his importance. 
He is a wage-ecarner and no longer a schoolboy. He has put off so 
much of the child, and put on as much or more of the responsibility 
of manhood as his young shoulders will bear. The average mill-boy 
seems to take a delight in showing the change in every possible way. 
See a group of them standing at a street corner on anevening. They 
have their hands thrust deep into their trousers’ pockets and they 
grunt at each other by way of conversation. ‘“ Es ta getten thi wage 
risen?’ ‘ That’s wot I ave.” “Es y’are owerlooker ge’en Jack 
0 Bobs th’ seck?” ‘ That’s wot e as.’ Then ensues a long and 
serious silence. Perhaps some of them are boldly smoking cigarettes 
or short clay pipes, buoyed up in the nauseous struggle by the admir- 
ing glances of their small companions. 

I think we may assume our first point fully proved. These half- 
timers, bcys and girls, are not school children but factory workers. 
Let us make an effort to call things by their true names, and there 
will be some chance that our treatment of them and conduct with 
regard to them may possibly be to a certain degree just and true. 

From this initial wrong-naming and consequent wrong-viewing 
come naturally the other two points in the charter, the second of 
which is that in school these half-timers show themselves to be jaded, 
sleepy, and weary both in body and mind. It would be exceedingly 
unnatural if they happened to be otherwise. Run over the morn- 
ing’s work again. Up by five o’clock; a mile walk in the cold, 
perhaps in a storm to the factory; hard, continuous, grinding 
work in a heated, vitiated atmosphere until half-past twelve; then 
the same walk home, a hasty dinner, and the afternoon school by 
half-past one or two o’clock. 

Look at that little lad. He is over ten years of age, and yet he 
is neither so big nor so heavy as my own little boy of seven. He 
has bleary, bloodshot eyes, a heavy lower jaw which drops painfully 
whenever he is spoken to. He has on his greasy mill clothes and 
clogs. At the factory he follows the profession of a “piker up.” 
For six mortal hours this very day has he been running about in 
the heated atmosphere of a factory, amid the rattle of machinery, 
the whirr of wheels, and the clapping of belts, “ piking up ”’ bits 
off the floor, and keeping the place free from litter. He comes to 
me in the afternoon asa “ piker up” of different material. Bits of 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, &c., he is supposed to be stowing 
away in the waste basket of his brain. Poor sleepy brain! The 
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all-pervading sensation in his mind to which he refers all sen- 
sations from without is that of sleepiness. The desks are asleep, the 
maps hang sleepily on the walls. If the reading lesson happens to 
be about the old horse Dobbin lazily pulling the plough, and mora- 
lizing himself to sleep between every turn of the furrow, the boy 
rouses up sufficiently to think what a splendid time of it that crea- 
ture had. The singing lesson is heavenly if he can sit quietly and 
unobserved in a corner. 

Now for the third point. The ugly fact stands out in all its 
nakedness, that by the English educational system as applied to 
elementary schools, these factory half-timers, the majority of 
whom are in a condition of utter weariness and sleepiness when 
they reach school, are expected to do exactly the same amount of 
work as children who attend regularly whole days. At the end of 
the year their names are placed alongside those of their more fortu- 
nate companions on the examination schedule. They are mixed in 
the same class, and if the Inspector, out of the kindness of his heart 
when he sees their wan faces, would wish to make some allowance, 
his stern and rigorous instructions, drawn up by those who never 
saw a half-timer in their lives, and who have not the faintest idea 
as to what is meant by the term, would not allow him. He must 
keep to the letter of the Code, and the official instructions to Inspec- 
tors issued along with it. 

Official folly and red tape when applied to cattle and other objects 
that come within the purview of the Circumlocution Office may be 
condoned, but when the choking tape is being yearly wound tighter 
and tighter around the throats of poor, little, half-fed, over-worked 
children until the young life of the nation is in danger of being 
strangled, the sight is one to make the gods weep from very pity. 

Take a school containing a number of half-timers. The afternoon 
session lasts from 2 p.m. to 4.30 p.m., that is, two and a half hours. 
If from the morning session we deduct religious instruction and 
recess, the net time will be about the same. The half-timer is there- 
fore at school, if he attends quite regularly, 124 hours each week. 
Deduct sixteen minutes from each session as the time taken up in 
assembling, marking registers, change of lessons, and dismissal, 
and you have eleven hours left to be employed in the actual work 
laid down by the Code. In Standard V. the age of the children will 
average each a little over eleven years. I venture to give the syl- 
labus of work these children have to grapple with in forty-six weeks, 
always assuming a perfectly regular attendance for a full year, and 
taking no account of children whose attendances will vary from 
twenty-two weeks onward tothe maximum. I admit that the state- 
ment is not given in the actual words of the Code, where it is made 
to look meek and mild to a degree, but as it actually and ferociously 
expands itself to a teacher engaged in the work, and to the Inspector 
when he visits the school on the occasion of the “ annual worry.” 
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To the children, poor things, it has neither end nor beginning; they 
cannot see the end from the beginning, nor can they look from the 
end over the long stretch which they have somehow managed to 


cross, back to the beginning. The whole is to them one confused 
mass of dead vocables and dry bones. I have also roughly apportioned 
the time that can be devoted to each subject per week. 


SYLLABUS FROM THE NEW CopE. STANDARD V. 


Time per Week 


Subject. allowed for Study. 


(1.) Arithmetic :— - 
(a) Simple practice 
(b) Compound practice 
(c) Bills of parcel F - : 
(d) Single rule of three by the method of unity. 3 hours. 
(¢) Addition and subtraction of easy proper fractions 
A Miscellaneous problems : 
(y) Mental arithmetic. 


(2.) Reading :— 

(a) Geographical Reader (Europe), 200 pages 

b) Historic ‘al Reader, 200 pages 

c) General Reader, 200 pages . ° ° 

(d) The reading to be fluent and expressive. The 2 hours. 
children to haye a knowledge of the subject- 
matter read, with meanings of words and 
spellings . ; ; i . , ‘ 


(3.) Writing :— 

(a) Dictation. Eight lines from either of the fore- 
mentioned books. Handwriting to be clear, 
bold, and round; more than three mistakes 
in spelling ensuring failure ‘ ‘ ‘ 

(b) Composition. ‘fo reproduce, in the scholar’s 
own words, a short story read out by the 2 hours. 
Inspector. Spelling and handwriting to be 
considered . . ° . . . 

(c) Copybooks to be exhibited, showing correct 
style of writing, with the proper formation of 
letters . : : F ‘ : : 


(4.) Geography : — 
a) The physical and political geography of Europe 
(b) To draw from memory full maps of any three 
countries previously prepared ‘ ‘ 
(c) Mathematical geography. Latitude and longi- 
tude. To explain the phenomena of day and 
night, and the seasons ‘ ‘ - ‘ 


1 hour. 


(5.) Grammar :— 
(a) To analys2 involved simple sentences ; 
(b) To parse fully any word therein. ‘ 
(c) To form Luglish nouns, ean and verbs 
from ea hb other ‘ F : } hour. 
(d) To recite 100 lines from some standard poet, | 
with a miuute knowledge of the meanings of 
the words, passayes, and allusions 
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Time per Week 


Subject. allowed for Study. 


(6.) Drawing :— 


(a) Freehand drawing from the flat. Drawings to 
be enlarged or reduced from the example 
(b) Drawing from simple rectangular and circular } hour. 
models and easy common objects 
(c) Geometrical figures, with instruments 
(7.) Music. (Tonic Sol Fa) :— 
(a) Note test: To Sol Fa slowly any simple dia- 
tonic passage in the major key; also a passage 
containing a transition of one remove ; also a 
passage in the minor key, at sight 
(b) Time test: two, three, four, and six pulse mea- 
sures , ; . ° ; 
(c) Ear test: To name the tones of any simple dia- 
tonic phrase of four tones sung to laa . 
(d) Song test: To sing in good time, tune, expres- 
sion, and in a pleasing quality of tone, at least 
five songs in two or three parts 
Music. Staff Notation as an alternative to the Tonic Sol Fa.— 
(a) Note test: To sing a simple diatonic passage in ) 
keys G, D, or F, with easy accidentals. Also | 
a short passage in the key of A minor, ut sight 
(b) Time test: To sing a series of notes in 3, 4, 4, | oo 
3, or ¢ time, containing dotted minims, dotted — 
crotchets, and rests . ‘ 
(c) Ear test: Asin Tonic Sol Fa . 
(d) Song test: As in Tonic Sol Fa 


(8.) Systematic Instruction in Physical Exercises .— 


Combination, free, dumb-bell, and stave exercises . 3 hour. 


In many mixed schools containing boys and girls as half-timers, 
the above syllabus is tackled in its entirety by the boys, whilst the 
girls omit the geography and drawing, and take as alternative the 
following syllabus of needlework, for which the teacher is bound by 
stern decree to allow two hours’ instruction per week. 


Needlework :— 


(a) The work of the previous Standards, and the running of a tuck. 

(vb) A garment, plain night-shirt, night-gown, or petticoat, to be made 
throughout by each girl and exhibited. 

(c) Knitting. Four needles, a sock or stocking, ribbed or plain. 

(d@) Plain darning of a hole in stocking, web material. 

(e) Patching in calico and flannel. 

(7) To cut out a pinafore, shift, or apron. 


The most obvious remark on the above syllabus will be that the 
time should read daily instead of weekly. It remains then that these 
poor hard-worked factory children with their jaded limbs and dulled 
senses, must be forced and crushed through such a syllabus or else, 
and here comes the pinch, not only are the reputations of teachers 
blasted (that is a small matter as things now go), but money is lost 
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by reduced grants to the school exchequer. It may be fairly asked, 
why should not the half-timers be allowed to take up part of this 
excellent syllabus whilst the whole-day scholars attempt the whole ? 
Why, indeed! Ask school boards, managers of schools, and teachers 
who have this monstrous injustice to face. Here again the all-wise 
Education Department steps in to supply the pitiful, partial know- 
ledge of local authorities, and decrees in its wisdom that the whole 
day scholars shall not be taught the extended syllabus unless it be 


equally applied to the half-timers. Or if it be taught to the one 


class to the exclusion of the other, the work shall not be paid for by 
any government grant. If that difficulty were removed there would 
still be the intensely practical one remaining, where a single teacher 
is engaged daily coping with a class of some ninety or a hundred 
children, sixty or seventy of whom are half-timers, about equally 
distributed between the morning and afternoon turn, Questions on 
school management are set yearly by the officers of the Education 
Department to be answered by candidates for the teaching profes- 
sion, and young people who have been trained two years especially 
for the work ; but I have never seen a single question bearing even 
in the most indirect way on the difficulties of schools containing 
half-timers, which difficulties have nevertheless to be met and faced 
daily in some sort of practical or unpractical way by thousands of 
teachers in the factory districts of the north and centre of England. 
The omission, to say the least of it, is significant. 

Under such conditions as these it is utter folly to talk of an 
elementary school as a pleasant educative establishment where the 
youthful mind is drawn out and tastes developed for something better 
than ale and cakes. It is a crushing, cramming, grinding-accord- 
ing-to-the-code establishment. <A father says to me, “It’s no use 
your trying to make our Jack into a lawyer, because that’s not going 
to be his trade; he is going full time as soon as he is old enough, 
and I don’t want him to pass any more examinations.” There he 
touches the sore point. Examinations are altogether out of place in 
the case of these half-timers. ‘To inspect a class, note the methods 
of instruction in vogue, see the general intelligence and interest 
displayed in the work by both scholars and teachers, is quite a dif- 
ferent matter to this thorough mechanical individual examination 
which the so-called system of “payment by results” entails on 
schools. Its effects on the minds of children can only be compared 
to a bitter easterly storm of hail and slect sweeping across the 
abundant promise of fruit and flowers in spring. Desolation and 
destruction follow in its track. The same mechanical test is applied 
all round, and a single nervously-written figure or letter may turn 
the balance, and attach to a hard-working, conscientious boy or girl 
the stigma of failure, with perhaps loss of work at the factory for a 
year, and consequent scanty fare at home. The effect of these 
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examinations is plainly seen in the case of evening schools. There 
the same dull standard grind must perforce be gone through. Young 
men are driven away in shoals. And if any considerable number are 
brave enough to enter, they are soon driven off by the mere thought 
of the examination of which they have such unlovely memories. 

On the face of it, it must be evident that either the day scholars 
have too little or the half-timers have too much todo. But this is 
what the Education Department has never taken the trouble to consider. 
It is certain that no amount of tinkering with the present system of 
payment by results and individual examination will touch the case. 
By the Factory Act a child who is ten years of age and has passed 
the Standard fixed by the local educational authority, can be employed 
half-days as a factory worker. Thenceforth, he is, to all intents and 
purposes, a factory worker and no longer a school-boy. That is the 
light in which he should be regarded, and by taking that view we 
shall get our vision cleared wonderfully. Whilst the Factory Act 
remains, parents have a perfect right to avail themselves of its pro- 
visions. Meantime the Education Department pursues its course in 
Code making, and resolutely refuses either to recognise the Factory 
Act, or the tens of thousands of poor weakly children that are being 
crushed and bruised between the nether millstone of hard toil, and 
the upper millstone of education according to the Code. If the 
present system of awarding grants to schools according to the attend- 
ances of children and their individual passes is to be kept up, then 
there should be no individual examination in the case of half-timers, 
and grants should be paid for them, child by child, as for day 
scholars. 

We owe a supreme duty to these children, and that is to make the 
short time they daily spend in school as bright, pleasant, and educa- 
tive as possible. By no effort of imagination can it be supposed 
that bushels of irritating practice sums, miles of spelling, bundles of 
extensions of the predicate and such like lovely things, can in any 
way be interesting to a lad who comes to afternoon school after 
having spent six hours’ hard work in the factory and walked perhaps 
a couple of miles to and fro. Then what shall a teacher do with 
these half-timers in school? Every teacher who is at all worth the 
name can answer that question out of his heart when he sees their 
pale faces ranged before him. Teach their hands to write and draw 
well. Let them have a little interesting and practical arithmetic to 
do, with short conversational lessons on geography, natural objects, 
and the various interesting phenomena of every-day life. In this 
way you will train up a race of intelligent artisans which all the 
grinding and crushing of the present system will never produce. 
In conclusion I venture to quote some lines which have been des- 
cribed as “ unbearably pathetic,”’ and in which Edwin Waugh in his 
latest volume of poems tells the tale of Zhe Factory Bell. 
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***Come, Billy, come; dost yer yon bell ? 

Thou’ll ha’ yon mill agate 

Afore thou’rt up! Do stir thisel’, 
Or else thou'll be too late; 

I know thou’rt tire’t, my lad—I know ; 
What can a body do * 

It’s very cowd; but, frost or snow, 
Thou knows thou’ll ha’ to goo! 


*¢¢ An’ th’ north woint’s blowin’ keen and shrill; 

It’s been a stormy neet ; 

Thou’ll ha’ to run o’ th’ gate to th’ mill; 

t’s thick wi’ drivin’ sleet: 

There’s not a candle left i’ th’ house; 
Thou’ll don thisel’ i’ th’ dark ; 

Come, come, my lad! jump up at once, 
An’ hie tho to thi wark!’ 


‘**T can hardly keep upon my feet ; 

I’m full 0’ aches and pains ; 

An’ I’s ha’ to wesh from morn to neet, 
For very little gains.’ 

It looks hard fortin for us both 
But it’s what we han to dree; 

We mun do as weal's we con, my lad; 
There’s nobbut thee an’ me! 


‘© €Come, come; I have thi stockin’s here, 

An’ thi breeches, an’ thi shoon; 

Thou’ll find thi jacket on yon cheer ; 
An’ thi dinner’s upo’ th’ oon. 

I'll lock yon dur, an’ I’ll tak’ th’ keigh ; 
I think we’s find o’ reet; 

So manage th’ best thou con, my lad, 
Till I come whoam at neet!’ 


‘*Then not another word wur said; 

But Billy, like a mon, 

Geet up out of his little bed, 
An’ poo’d his stockin’s on ; 

An’ off he went through sleet and snow, 
With his dinner in a can; 

He’d a bit 0’ oon-cake in his mouth, 
An’ he donned him as he ran. 


** Some folk can lie till th’ clock strikes eight ; 
Some folk may sleep till ten, 
Then rub their e’en, an’ yawn a bit, 
An’ turn ’em o’er again ; 
Some folks can ring a bell i’ bed, 
Till th’ sarvant brings some tay ; 
But, weet or dry, a factory lad 
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Mun jump at break o’ day! 


T. P. Syxes. 


Great Horton Board School, Bradford. 
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Wuen such “authorities” as Jules Lemaitre and Sarcey (and to 
Lemaitre and Sarcey may be added as of the same way of thinking, 
Bourget, Goncourt, Maupassant, and Daudet) decree that a new- 
comer is possessed of style, is deserving of being entitled an écrivain, 
there is nothing more to say; the terms of eulogy are, amongst 
Frenchmen, exhausted, and no ordinary reader would venture to 
have an opinion of his own when in the rez de chaussée, as it is called, 
of his Débats (to which if he is not abonné he does not count) he 
peruses such a judgment as the following. 

‘‘Manchecourt,” otherwise M. Henri Lavedan,’proclaims Jules Lemaitre, 
‘isa young writer gifted with extraordinary cunning of speech (une extraor- 
dinaire rouerie du style). The passages I quote from his works are absolutely 
models of familiar narrative, made to be preserved in any future anthologia of 
the manners and customs of our age They are as racy and as typical as 
any page in Lesage’s (il Blas. . . . The construction of each phrase is with- 
out pretension always, but the movement is everywhere excellent It is 
possible that the account of the Battle of Rocroi, in Bossuet’s Funeral Oration 
on the Grand Condé, may be expressed with greater dignity (d’une plus belle 
tenue) than the episode recounted by M. d’Argentaye,” but it does not approach 
the variety and linguistic richness or the exuberant vivacity of colouring of the 
latter.” 

One of M. Lavedan’s chief merits would seem to be (in the opinion 
of the general reader at all events) the curious mixture in nearly all 
his writings of irony and sentiment—not sentimentality, but true 
feeling, the pathos that springs from compassionate sympathy with 
his kind. Now this is by no means an ordinary feature in the works 
of contemporary Frenchmen. They generally systematize too much, 
either soaring through the extravagance of conventionality into the 
hardest abstractions of the unreal or sinking into the slough and 
mud of a realism concerned chiefly with immorality and vice. The 
power of standing aloof and judging the good and the evil of so- 
called civilised life with true and genuine impartiality is an exceed- 
ingly rare gift; and it is a “gift,” not a talent, nor to be acquired by 
study or practice, and it is one which M. Lavedan appears pre- 
eminently to possess. He does not set out to treat “ poetically ”’ the 
events he describes, tut the poetry that lies latent in the facts them- 
selves shines through the words, and the poetry—bright or sad— 
that is inseparable from all /iving life, asserts itself as we read expres 
sions of the simplest kind, intended neither to disgust nor to 
entrance. 

(1) Feuilleton of the Journal des Débats of 24th June, 1889, upon some of Henri 


Lavedan’s recent volumes, La Haute and Inconsolables. 
(2) In the study called Scénes de tous les Soirs, in La Haute. 
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In the small volume entitled Za Haute we have a heliograph— 
faithful as the outline printed by the sun upon the candid metal— 
of what French society at the present day literally is; but it is also 
made distinct and clear how and where it participates in the universal 
human element. There is no exaggeration of proportion in all this; 
no tragedy, no swelling of the human voice through the classic 
mask—no “ flowers of decomposition,”’ or “ flowers of crime,” or 
any of the brilliant monstrosities invented nowadays by some masters 
of the art; it is all very homely—given a social state which 
aspires to something quite the reverse—but it shows sincerely the 
good with the bad, the painful with the gay, and divested of all 
parti-pris, without one syllable of what could be styled preaching — 
it presents absolutely “as in a looking glass” the picture of those 
classes that more or less everywhere constitute “ society”? and 
appear to rest their last remaining prerogative upon their uselessness. 

Though the book I ailude to (and the other productions of the 
same author) contain no trace of perversity, mental or moral, nor 
any of the gratuitous coarseness of imagery or expression of the 
Zola school, still they are not works adapted for the habitual reading 
of young girls in a pensionnat de demoiselles; they portray the 
life in Paris of the men and women of our day without any purpose of 
extenuation, and certainly with no desire to “set down aught in 
malice.” The book is, I repeat it, a photograph, not an essay or a 
treatise, above all not a sermon, and the very considerable service 
it renders is, in my mind, to give to the thoughtful reader a dis- 
passionate notion of what the large majority of “Society” in 
contemporary France represents. It has nothing whatever to do 
with the “backbone” of the nation, with the middle and lower- 
middle classes, with those toilers of various kinds in whose hands lie 
the destinies of the country. It treats exclusively of the ornamental 
classes, of the thousands whose work is presumed to be the 
maintaining of all the refinements and all the elegancies of life. 

As a maiter of fact, and from a more philosophical standpoint, it 
explains the anomalies of actual French civilization, and makes 
palpable, for instance, the perfect compatibility of a total absence of 
all moral sense with the extremest kindness of heart, the largest 
amount of unselfishness, the readiest wish to oblige, and even toa 
certain degree the reliability of what is termed good nature. It 
treats of a psychology whose source is to be discovered in times far 
away behind our own, and whose amiable qualities have as yet been 
more confused than benefited by the uncomfortable attempts of 
foreign civilizations to import and graft upon them foreign virtues. 

“Et vous! vous qui é¢es guelquun ... qui existes...” re- 
marks a young woman of a certain (or rather a very uncertain) world 
to a man ten years her senior, but who had once been her provisional 
lord and master—‘ vous! qui avez tout—qui étes du Jockey!!!” 

VOL, XLVI, N.S. 31 
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. . - Let us rest fora moment here. I have purposely chosen the 
episode entitled Seven Years After, because, except perhaps some of 
Mérimée’s short masterpieces of narration, I could instance few nou- 
velles in the French works of fiction of to-day, in which are so con- 
cisely, but at the same time so exhaustively, contained all the com- 
plicated details of the machinery which makes up French fashion- 
able existence—all the movements of the delicate little springs, 
which, hidden beneath the timepiece’s flat surface, combine to make 
it truly “mark the time.” “Ce n'est rien, mais cest la vie,” is a 
common saying. The tale is nothing, but it is the real unvarnished 
tale of thousands, nay, tens of thousands in France. The Comte 
de Trainon, young, handsome, rich, in obedience to the Gallic 
law that a man shall always divide his life into two parts, one 
reckless, the other stiffly staid—one all pleasure, the other all 
prudence—has, in the earliest period of his emancipation from all 
(even from maternal) rule, given not quite a year to what he was 
told was unmitigated enjoyment, and brushed the bloom off youth 
by apparent irregularities, that after all know nothing more entrai- 
nant than to assume the outward aspects of a more regular existence! 
He has played at marriage and at home life with a pretty and by no 
means corrupt or vicious girl of seventeen; they have drifted 
asunder and meet after having been separated seven years. 

And here we will let “ Mademoiselle Lilette” speak for herself. 


After a pause of a minute or two, during which she seems absorbed 
in her reflections :— 


> 


‘* Ah! mon ami,” says she, ‘‘ when I think of what we two were when we 
parted, and what we have come to now, I can scarcely believe . . . . I could 
not have expected . .. . I was very unknowing... .a fairly good little girl, 
gaining her bread by posturing in painters’ studios for the innocent-looking 
minois chiffonnés of the eighteenth century.” 


This of itself tells the story—we have Greuze before us, with his 
unconscious tempting innocents —et fout ce qui s’en suit ! 


‘©, , . . Thanks to youl was soon made presentable, for you gave me the 


taste for what was correct (/e gotit de la tenue), the sense of real elegance—not 
what artists imagine to be refined, but what 7s so, the refinement you are used 
to—the refinement of the world—of your world, in which through you I lived 
familiarly, as though I had been born in it... . and then we were parte ds... it 
you were to travel and to become what others of your kind v were 
. . - « how long ago it seems! . . . How bitterly I wept .. . . Now here I 
am, I myself, plain Lilette, and nothing more—orderly, nay, demure, a good 
housewifely personage with no taint of Bohemianism! physically and morally 
in perfect health Your friend Fernand has lived with me for years 
and years, four are already past, and I begin to feel quite settled! ... . Still, 
if I think of it, I know all the same what Iam: I am one of the lawless—one 
of those whom your poor mothers (how they hate us!) call a ‘ creature’ 
but, spite of it all, I feel myself honest—nay, why should I not say it, respect- 
able.... is it because I am provided for, and find my daily subsistence 
Is it only that . 
I think not . . Ido believe I am ‘better than Ie was, genuinely improved ‘I 
fancy myself worthy ofesteem ... . I don’t bore you, Roger? 
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‘No! Lilette,” replies Roger, who has also been pondering over the past, 
«‘No, you don’t bore me atall. . .” 


“And you!” she resumes—‘‘ you! what have you become? ‘You, who had 


all that life could give, and who have married a wife of your own class—a girl 
endowed with all the world esteems: rich, beautiful, well born, well brought 
up, honest, honoured—-warranted /—How am I now to picture you to myself ? 
I, who assuredly loved you more than ever your wife could do; I, who have 
drifted out of your path, find you—born to such luck—alone in life and 
wretched, alone, but with a child! overloaded with responsibilities, and cares, 
and with a future before you full of gravity!””... 

It is barely possible in half a page to paint more truly and with a 
more kindly philosophy the incidents of the everyday life of a 
French gentleman. And the mode in which the “partner” of his 
early youth conceives that ‘everyday life,” is so perfectly simple 
and unaffected! She describes it as she sees it, for she is no Dame 
aux Camellias (none of them are), and her charm is, that she is not a 
Marguerite Gautier; there lies her naturalness. As the moral code 
of such a society goes, Liiette has found her lines laid not alone in 
pleasant, but in what would be termed “ honourable’’ places. 

She is the imitation-wife of a friend of her former lover, and 
thinks well of herself. But her appreciation of the “family life ” 
of the real “world” is of a still deeper, keener kind, and merits 
reproduction. ‘ You, Roger,” she adds, continuing her study of 
their two lives, “ you are unmistakably married! . . . married for 


good!” “Even so,” sighs he ; and it would be a pity not to trans- 
late the following dialogue :— 


** You say you have one child—a girl—how old ?” 

‘Nearly three.” 

‘** How happy you should have been!” (the words fall from her lips with all 
the regret of true womanhood reverting irrepressibly to the past when inno- 
cency was. ) 

‘‘T am tolerably so now,” answers he; ‘‘and have been for the last two 
7, ” 
ra 

‘“Why so?” interrupts she .... 

‘* Because I’m separated! .... ‘* judicially separated, Lilette!” ... 

The irréguliére is genuinely and with the utmost simplicity shocked 
at this revelation of the “accidents” that happen in the Grand 
Monde, and more than all by the final admission that the separation 
had been decreed at Roger’s demand, owing to the abominable 
conduct of his “‘ wedded” wife. ‘ How can it be?” 
with an inimitably natural cry of self-delusion, “ What are those 
women made of ?” “Not much heart!” sighs the official head of 
the house. “And that is marriage!” reflects Lilette. This burst of 
indignation of the woman despised by the world, for the sinner who 
was possessed of all worldly goods yet sinned, is one of those touches of 
what one might almost call genius, and is certainly of extreme rarity. 

The end of all is that the faithful Fernand, whom Lilette regards 
as “sacred,” has come to Paris for the entrerue arranged by his 
reasonable relations with a rich young person whom it has been 


SL 


she exclaims, 
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settled he shall marry as quickly as may be. He having attained his 
thirty-fifth year, is in his “second hslf” of life, his “age of pru- 
dence,” and is ripe for transplantation into those haleyon days which, 
according to Héthen, are mostly, and in most lands, “ kept stupid.” 

The intelligent reader foresees what the end will be, though 
Roger and Lilette apparently part again, her last word to him being, 
“Watch well over the little girl—let her be well brought up, that 
she may not go to the bad—11kE HER MOTHER.” There again, in 
the phrase “ qu’elle ne tourne pas mal comme sa mére!” is a wealth 
of observation and a depth of philosophy such as is only to be found 
in the genuine masters of the French modern school of fiction. 

Among those who have lavished the highest praise on M. Lavedan, 
of course, almost all have, as usual, given him ancestors, and after 
Jules Lemaitre’s comparison with Bossuet no one will be astonished to 
find him celebrated as descended from Balzac. Now Balzac’s is too 
grand a name to be invoked for any contemporary in any language, 
for as was eloquently but most justly said by Mr. George Moore, in the 
October number of this review, “ Balzac re-created all things.” As 
a matter of fact, Henri Lavedan descends directly from Mérimée, and 
it is a thousand pities for Mérimée’s own sake that he died when Henri 
Lavedan was a baby in arms. His delight over this unconscious 
disciple would have been of a thoroughness, an intensity not to be 
described ; and it may be asserted that, in certain respects, there has 
been no true descendant of Prosper Mérimée, save ‘“ Manchecourt! 
The arch-lapidary Mérimée cannot be imitated;” to resemble him 
you must be born with the same peculiarities of vision. He is an 
etcher, and has all the gifts of a literary Seymour Haden, all his 
delicacy and his subtlety, all the exquisite irresistible truth of la 
pointe séche. There is in Mérimée no erue/ty, not even hardness; it 
is dry, that is all, never “ splashes” like a “soft pencil”! If the 
simple fact doesn’t tell the tale to be told, no words will help you—it 
will serve you just as well to be mute. Hence Mérimée’s love for 
“short stories.” This with him was a perfect passion, and concise 
as were his masterpieces, such as, for instance, Za Prise de la Redoute, 
and many others of the same order, he was to the last trying to 
make them more so by striking out word after word. On one occa- 
sion a little nouvelle, by an utterly unknown writer, attracted his 
attention, and he judged it so favourably that he went off at once to 
M. Buloz, the founder of the Rerue des Deux Mondes, to ask: “ Who 
wrote that?” “TI am not at liberty to tell you,” was the reply. 
“Nor do I care,” rejoined the author of Carmen ; “ only please beg 
that young man, in my name, to invent some incident of intense 
dramatic power, and embody a// its interest in four pages.”” As he 
was leaving the famous editor, he turned round and added: “ You 
understand, Buloz, not five pages—four.” 

The mandate was obeyed, with pride, and the “drama in four 
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pages” was produced and published with much success, remaining 
in its writer’s memory as an unforgettable proof of its illustrious 
inspirer’s kindly notice. 

I am not aware of this curious mania of Mérimée’s having had 
further consequences during the next twenty or five-and-twenty 
years, but within the last decade of our time, after the war of 1870, 
the branches whereof this was the stem suddenly shot forth, and 
“short stories’ poured in from many quarters, short enough to have 
satisfied even Mérimée, but without any remarkable excellence. In 
this respect, the thread of Mérimée’s predilection was first taken up by 
the clever director of the Revue Bleue, the much regretted M. Jung, 
who some five or six years ago founded in his successful periodical 
a special department for “ short stories.” It was not, however, in the 
pages of the Revue Bleue that the nouvellettes of the greatest distinc- 
tion were forthcoming; but the taste for them was awakened, and 
they cropped up on all sides, often in the most unexpected places, in 
daily papers and weeklies, and even in provincial prints, and now 
and then in the feuilleton of some ancient journal typical of old 
Fogeydom, in which the unpretending little tale would sprout out 
like a golden gillyflower from amongst the bricks and stones of a 
heap of rubbish. There was but scant merit in most of these trifles, 
the species requiring total perfection to rise above the merest com- 
monplace. Mérimée, a real Benvenuto of his art, knew what he 
wanted: he wanted the super-exquisite in which the sun’s entire 
radiance should be condensed, as in a dewdrop—he never conceived 
of a gem that should have the dimensions of a soup plate. But the 
“Benvenutos ” were rare of the rarest, and this explains the delight 
of so refined an artist as Jules Lemaitre at sight of the inéagli of 
Henri Lavedan, who, without a doubt, is the one among all others 
who has best understood and achieved the aim of the chef d’école 
whom he himself never knew. 

For the British reader there may be drawbacks to the admiring 
attention called forth by the works of a writer like Henri Lavedan: 
they unmistakably presuppose a condition of society that is not 
exemplary, but that 7s. It is a world in which few barriers exist, in 
which the ordinary episodes of life pass outside of any enclosures. 
It is the world of La Dame aux Camellias, of Frou-Frou, of I. de 
Camors.”’ 

Men like Alexandre Dumas fi/s have done their very utmost 
to castigate the civilization of the hour in France, and for their 
pains, they have been reproached that they “ painted the evil-doers,” 
and thus made them known! as though you could punish with any 


effect individuals or classes whose existence you attempted to hide! 
Granted, then, the actual state of ‘“‘good” society in France, 

M. Lavedan, who is very young be it remembered, does not aspire to 

be a reformer, but paints what he sees, and for the most part paints 
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it pitifully, betraying at almost every line how keenly he feels the 
“pity ’tis ‘tis true!” 

As there is generally in our modern society some particular 
feature by which a generation distinguishes itself, 80 the last few 
years in France have witnessed the birth of an entirely new school of 
feminine impropriety—the assumption, namely, of the externals 
and of the vulgarity of vice without the commission of downright 
sin, which entails risk, and may involve retribution. 

A word in Sardou’s Famille Benoiton labelled this sect long years 
before it sprang into actual life. When Champrosé overheard the 
talk of the Demoiselles Benoiton, and held up his hands in horror 
at the notion of two girls whose parlance was that of bookmakers, 
boulevardiers, stable-boys and habitués of the most disreputable places 
of resort, Mlle. Clotilde’s rejoinder was: ‘ And honest women 
withal!” (Et avec cela, mon ami, honnétes .... oui! mon 
pauvre ami, honnétes ! ’’) 

For years the word lay fallow ; but it has been “lived up to” at 
last, and there are now a crowd of young women and girls—not, for 
that matter, so young either !—who ape every imaginable outrage 
on decorum from a mere desire to simulate a state of psychological 
decomposition they, in many cases, barely understand. This, too, 
is to be found in Manchecourt’s Jeune Fille (in the chapter entitled 
‘A Cheval’’), and also prominently in “ Jeanne” (in Les Enfants ¢ 
cété) to such perfection indeed that one is almost tempted to com- 
plain of so much real innocence and bond-fide honesty being wasted 
on such effrontery, on so much affectation and “ showing off”’ of 
corruption. 

In mentioning Jeanne, I have alluded to one of the most touching 
of all Henri Lavedan’s short tales, Les Enfants ¢ cété, one of the 
most admired, most often quoted stories, unhappily illustrative of 
modern life in France. Jeanne is the daughter of Madame de 
Rainville and the Marquis du Glaive, and is altogether and avowedly 
a “stray”’ product. She is eighteen, is excellently well educated, 
endowed with every possible accomplishment, handsome into the 
bargain, of a kindly, easy disposition, and completely of her 
‘‘ period,” as we shall soon see. Her mother one fine morning 
informs M. du Glaive that Jeanne is likely to give them trouble, 
and that he must lecture her soundly on the subject of a certain 
non-commissioned who is reported to be paying court to her. The 
Marquis rings, and to the valet de chambre says sharply,’ 

‘* Where is Mademoiselle Jeanne ?”’ 

“* Taking her fencing lessons, Monsieur le Marquis.” 

‘Tell her to come immediately,” is the order, and for a wonder she is obe- 
dient, and comes. 


(1) We must remember that in the French army the rank says nothing ; a non-com- 
missioned officer or a private may be a duke’s son. 
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” 


Showing a foil broken in two—‘‘ Look there!” she exclaims, ‘‘ there’s the 
fourth I’ve broken this morning! My hand isso hard that... .” 
“Jeanne,” interrupts her angry sire, ‘‘ just take off your gloves, I have to 


9” 


epeak seriously to you . . . . You probably guess what I have to say! 

‘** Not the ghost of a notion ! = 

“Try to be less impertinent, if you please.” 

“‘T’m all attention—and respect,” says the girl mockingly. 

Silence!” commands the Marquis.... ‘*J know everything—your 
mother has told me all, and I am shocked and grieved—how dare you 
laugh?” . . 

Pm not laughing at your grief, father, but at an idea that came into my 
head! . . 
“So that while I am tatking to you of the gravest matters you are thinking 
of the Lord knows what! 

“Oh! Heaven! father!” is the snubbing rejoinder, ‘‘ I know by heart every 
word you're going to utter!” 


And in this tone the colloquy goes on, with natural irritation on the 
father’s part, with good-humoured and witty insolence on that of the 
daughter. At last, when sufficiently provoked by what she refuses 
to think “just,” Jeanne ends by taking her own part, and with an 
amusing mixture of rebellion and common sense, begs the Mar- 
quis to listen to her story in turn. She is absolutely frank abeut 
the whole situation, and admits that “ Paul,” as, to her father’s 
horror, she calls her admirer (correcting the too familiar name into 
M. Guerand), has contrived frequent meetings with her, has written 
her many letters, and, above all, manages to join her in her rides in 
the Bois. ‘Good God, Jeanne!” cries M. du Glaive, “ but doesn’t 
a groom go with you?” “Certainly he does; only, you see, I con- 
trive to lose him.” 

After this the unfortunate parent collapses, and listens to the 
extremely practical way in which his youthful offspring recounts 
what she has determined upon for her future existence. 

She dwells much upon her own “ prudence” and the care she has 
taken to know all necessary details of the young man’s “ prospects” 
and “expectations,” and asserts that her marriage is by no means a 
bad one, and that her suitor is the son of parents who are more than 
“well off,” and that his family is of a fairly good commercial origin, 
“highly respectable ” in every sense. In short, she proves that all 
that a conscientious and indeed wily “family notary ” could wish to 
discover she has taken thought of, and not having sufficiently van- 
quished her opponent, she comes at last to the grand irrefutable 
argument, which is handled most delicately and with extraordinary 
dexterity :— 

“Father!” says she, becoming tender and caressing—‘“ father! you must 
let me say everything ’—the Marquis bows his head-—‘‘ you do not seem,” she 
says gently and with some hesitation—‘‘ you do not seem to take in the realities 
of the situation in which I, Jeanne de Rainyille, find myself placed: it isa 
strange one—have you never reflected upon it? I, for my part, have thought of 


it constantly! . . . . Theeducation you have given me, the society in which I 
liye, fits me for a social position which is reputed brilliant . . . . Now all this 
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it is, which on the contrary complicates the whole matter... . You don’t 
seem, as I say again, to understand! . . . . Here I am with no end of advan- 
tages, as you may think, speaking foreign languages, knowing how to dance 
and sing, and skate and ride, bringing down my pigeon neatly enough, and 
fencing to admiration . . . . not ugly withal—add to that, a father bearing 
one of the noblest names in France; and a mother who would certainly be the 
most indulgent and amiable of mothers-in- ariel es * am just over eighteen, 
and may say j’ai tout pour moi. supremely 
happy, n’est-ce pas? Everybody will be ale me * for his wife, evidently I 
shall have but to show myself to be surrounded by suitors—in a word, 
I am ementially ..... marriageable! ..... that is probably your 
opinion ? 


The Marquis, with unmistakable embarrassment and in a low 
tone, says: “Of course.” . .. The girl shakes her head and, after 
considerable efforts to imply, and not plainly state her case, begins anew 
with the ominous phrase :— 


** But, father, I know too much . . . know what makes it all impossih ble.” 
The father starts and anxiously exclaims, ‘* What can you mean, Jeanne ? 

She looks down and whispers. 

‘You don’t imagine how long I have known it all . . . since I was quite 
a little thing . . . children always know everything that is sought to be 
hidden... .” 

“* What do you know?... .” 

‘*That mamma and you were never mar—”’. . . ! with sudden emotion she 
throws her arms round his neck, exclaiming, ‘‘ but I love you dearly, petit pere, 
and mamma too! J don’t care a straw about it all! (¢a m’est bien égal ces choses 
ld!) Iam, after all, your ‘little Jeannette,’ and nothing more, and I love 
you both, dearly, dearly ! - .*. . You are not angry withme?... .” 

‘*No!” grunts Monsieur le M. irquis with a grim expression of countenance. 


!”? an entire 


In that phrase, “I don’t care a straw for conventions ! 
civilization stares you in the face. 

Recognising how difficult she is to “place” (i.e. to marry), Malle. 
Jeanne has chosen for herself a young sows-officier of respect- 
able family, who is ready to give her his name, and whose bourgeois 
parents will not “look down upon her,” for, practical as she is, like 
all of her kind in our day, she argues that she must not turn up 
her nose at this modest suitor (who comes of his own accord), as 
such offers as this “won’t come again” and she winds up her 
little “confidence” to the Marquis du Glaive with the artlessly con- 
descending assurance, that “she is not at all angry with him, only 
he really must learn to see things as they are.” 

I am obliged to recur again to Jules Lemaitre’s appreciation of 
this strange little drama, for he seems to me, amongst the many who 
have praised it, to strike more justly than all the others the real 
note of human sympathy it calls forth :— 


‘In the undeniable talent with which the whole episode is treated,” he says, 
‘it is the deep morality of it that most impresses me, and when I consider the 
situation as it is there painted, its pitiable truth, and the terrible lucidity with 
which this poor child looks straight into her destiny, and when I see the gay 
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resignation with which this désenchantée de la vie (who has no business to be 
so cheated of life’s blessings) throws her arms round her father’s neck, caressing 
him as tenderly as though he had defrauded her of nothing, I confess that 
instead of smiling I feel—stupid fool that I am !—far more inclined to weep.” 


In reading Henri Lavedan it is no question of approving what he 
depicts, nor of disputing the truth of it; it és the photograph of 
existing society in France, and if after a thoughtful perusal of his 
works (particularly La Haute) you are open to any “surprises” on 
the part of “ well-bred people” in Paris it will be your own fault ; 
you will have read lightly, or without the wish, cr it may be the 
capacity, for being beiter informed. But this is not his sole charac- 
teristic ; he has yet another, perhaps the rarest of any in modern 
continental, and most of all in French, writers, but one, which, by 
the aspirers to magniloquence and to the “ high-flown”’ of any kind, 
will be called “inferior” and decried. If I were one of these, and 
desirous to “‘spare” M. Lavedan, I would shield his dignity by 
praising his humourous instincts (‘“‘humour” being admitted as 
artistic among these modern euphuists!), but this would be to pre- 
sent him in false colours:—that he is possessed of humour is unde- 
niable, and that of the very finest description ; but humour has an 
offshoot rare even beyond the rest, because only admissible when 
both exquisite and natural in a superlative degree; and this is the 
true, laughter-compelling, sparkling, utterly irresistible, but elegant 
and graceful fun of a Sidney Smith. As Horace Walpole observed 
over a century ago, real fun is not a plant of natural growth in 
France, where, he remarks, “‘ Men seldom indulge in irrepressible fits 


”? 


of laughter.” The reason appears to me not difficult to discover. If 
once encouraged it would go too far and cease to be harmless or 
innocent, whereas fun takes its playful grace from its very innocence, 
and, depending as it does on “le choe des choses entre elles,” is, of 
its essence, impersonal. 

M. Lavedan’s little book entitled Znconsolables is, I am inclined to 
maintain, one of the only works in modern French literature in 
which this exhilarating element bursts forth triumphantly. It rises, 
it may be said, originally in the genuine comic vein of Moliére; so it 
does; but the arch master resorts to it seldom, and no slight precau- 
tion is needed in tracking the flow of the stream while it remains 
limpid and pure. 

The canvas of the Inconsolables is the simplest possible, once the 
principal situation is granted; which, in our present day, would trouble 
no professor of statistics, though its consequences and their treatment 
are so essentially and comically original. 

The Leit motiv is merely this: M. Lemarchand, a typical bourgeois 
of the Rue St. Denis, has lost his wife, and is devoutly convinced that 
no circumstance in life can ever diminish the bitterness of his grief. 
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On the day of her funeral he lingers behind the sable company of 
mourners, who, dropping off one by one, leave him alone, crouching 
at the foot of the marble slab, at whose head rises a gigantic white 
cross, bearing ier name who now lies there lost to him, for ever lost. 
“« Mon Amélie !”’ is the only word he can utter, immersed as he is in 
the flood of his despair, and yet conscious as he shuts out the entire 
world from his view of how wretchedly complete is his misery, and 
of how the ruin of his affections, which he believes so irremediable, 
coincides with the bankruptcy of all his comforts! We are not 
led to imagine “ Amélie” either startlingly beautiful or bewitch- 
ingly young, or to infer that the partnership was severed in the full 
heyday of recent union. No! rather the reverse, and a sign or two 
obviously points to the fact that the bereaved one had been “cared 
for” pending a tolerably protracted time, and that “long habit” 
might enter into the anguish of having henceforth to “care” 
for himself. Still she is Ais “Amélie,” and she is gone! It 
is autumn, the day is waning, and the inconsolable widower 
is reminded that very shortly the gates of the cemetery will 
be closed, and that there is no “permission de dix heures” 
for the belated in the vineyards of the dead. Struggling up from 
his knees with a last agonized appeal upon his lips of “ Amélie! tu 
m’entends ... . Amélie! . . ” he rises to his feet, and is preparing 
to perform the prosaic act of picking up his hat, when, even as he is 
taking a last farewell look at the fatal letters which chronicle the 
fact that “ Berthe Eglantine, Amélie Lemarchand, deceased in her 
fifty-seventh year,” lies beneath—(You see there had been room 
in a ,well-spent life for perhaps something more than Monsieur 
Lemarchand)—even in that moment a shadow falls upon the 
stone and the widower hears an echo of his wail, and sees, from 
behind the cross, another mourner stand forth confronting him—the 
shadow or the double of himself “Long, lank, and limp, and 
exceeding spare,” states the narrator, “clad all in black and shod in 
kid bottines, neatly tipped with varnished leather, the stranger was of 
unquestionable correctness, had a mien decidedly circumspect, with 
well-groomed moustache and beard, and a coat of unmistakable 
solemnity. He might be about forty-five, not more, although some 
stray white hairs were already mixing with the smooth but not too 
thin crop overshading his temples. His whole air was of one who 
- listens officially to high mass, his arms crossed, and his brow devoutly 
bent towards the earth, where reposed the lady of whom it was 
statistically recorded that she had only been “taken ”’ in her fifty- 
seventh year, and had, until the mellow age of fifty-six, endured as 
an ornament to a perhaps insufficiently grateful world. . . . As our 
original widower gazed in a kind of perplexed curiosity upon this 
fellow-sufferer who was probably in quest of some near relation toe 
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long laid to rest to be quickly discovered, the “intruder rose to a 
more erect attitude, and their eyes involuntarily met! . . He is mistaken 
in the grave, is the thought that darts through the beoia of the worthy 
M. Lemarchand, interpreted in one of those inimitable phrases of 
which M. Lavedan has the secret... . I/ se trompe de défunte! 
But no! . . . in the discreet and confused sympathy of the moment 
the more recent visitor attempts a bow of melancholy grace, which 
is responded to by his vis-d-vis with becoming civility. In that 
instant Lemarchand recognises who it is standing before him. . . 
and let us leave it to the author to tell the story, for seldom has he 
better shown than in the following lines his singular command of 
contradictory qualities :— 

“Un regard, qu’a la dérobée il jeta sur l’énigmatique affligé, confirma Le- 
marchand . . . Oui! c’était Robin avec évidence! vieilli sans doute: (the other 
is ten or fifteen years his senior) parcheminé, l’orbit plus cave et le nez plus 
tranchant—mais c’était Edmond Robin, le premier mari d’Amélie! de la chére 
et tant regrettée qui deux ans aprés son divorce était devenue sa femme a lui 
Lemarchand. I demeurait abimé dans de philosophiques et lamentables con- 
sidérations. C’était dramatique et touchant, ces deux successi/s époux, terrassés 
a la fois par une méme douleur conjugale, et il fut forcé de cony enir que Robin 
avait agi avec une extréme délicatesse, car rien ne le contraignait 4 un pareil 
hommage, envers une femme, @ coup sir aimée autrefois, mais qui avait cessé 
de porter son nom, et lui était devenue étrangére. . . 


But both men have now risen, and with only the funeral cross 
between them are reflecting on the best means of effecting their 
retreat. ‘‘Go’’ they must, but unlike the Thane of Cawdor’s guests, 
they ‘‘ stand upon the order of their going,” so that their exit may 
be, in a rather embarrassing situation, irreproachably convenable. The 
end of it is that, as a matter of fact, Lemarchand, the elder of the 
two, takes precedence, and as he paces down the path leading to the 
gate, hears the footsteps of his “colleague” close behind him. 

The mixture of irony conscious of the incongruity of things, and of 
the sense of poetry evoked by the beauty of the material surround- 
ings is so very remarkable that I cannot resist quoting the following 
few lines :— 

. .. . ‘Le soleil plongeait derriére la colline, empourprant de larges lueurs 
@adieu le ciel d’or pale sur lequel se décalquaient avec des allures de minarets 
les innombrables clochetons et les démes de la nécropole immense. Les ifs et 
les cyprés de bronze noir étaient peuplés de petits oiseaux qui s’interpellaient 
comme des ames et le soir peu a peu s’établissait sur les morts, dégageant un 
tel repos, une telle béatitude crépusculaire qu’on avait presque envie de se 
coucher 1a, et d’y faire un exquis dodo jusqu’au lendemain dans le prodigieux 
4 doux silence d’une nuit larmée d’étoiles.” . . . . 

There is in that short passage for those who take delight in the 
real beauties of French style, such an intimate knowledge of the 
latent capacities of words, such an exquisite margueterie of the comic 
element dovetailed into the serenest sense of nature, that nothing 
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further is required to explain the eulogies of the habitually dis. 
dainful Parisian critics, and even the, at first sight, excessive enthu- 
siasm of M. Jules Lemaitre himself. There is in the “ gradual 
settling down of evening over the dead” (“le soir s’établissant peu 
a peu sur les morts’’) a depth of tangible repose, and in the start- 
ling juxtaposition of “un exquis dodo” with the “ prodigieux 
silence” of a “nuit larmée d’étoiles,” such an unfailingly sure 
audacity of hand, that M. Lemaitre’s admiration for Jes roueries du 
style in so young a writer ceases to astonish one; and when he 
declares that Manchecourt’s easy, utterly natural harmony of dis- 
cordant images is truly du Sévigné—deux cents ans aprés, and that, in 
his outrance des mots, he attains to a perfectly incroyable exuberance 
of effect, it is impossible not to agree with him. 

Little is needed to tell the tale of the Jnconsolables ; it is a work of 
art as of observation, and its psychology is so inextricably interwoven 
with its philological cunning, that an essay might be devoted to 
nearly every line. The two survivors of the twice-wedded Amélie 
being in their different ways what in polite French parlance would 
be termed “deux fieffés égoistes” find a sort of mutual compensa- 
tion in their woe, and from having been obliged, at the gate of the 
cemetery, to share the same fiacre, they end by sharing the combined 
consolations of /a vie d deux made pleasant (and hygienic) by a joint 
cordon bleu! “ Ii n’y a que chez soi qu’on puisse avoir du bon tapioca!” 
murmurs Robin, the third day after “ Amélie’s ” demise, and from 
the hour of that avowal, opines the author, “la géne qui les tenait 
auparavant fondit tout-d-fait.” Comfort is everywhere around them; 
on a conveniently small table, snowy linen without a crease and 
femininely polished plate without a speck; not a lurking draught 
anywhere, and hot plates to boot wherefrom to feed! an ancient 
Norman clock ticks away sluggish hours that seemingly wish to 
linger, and in the mellow radiance of a carefully disposed lamp the 
countenance of the defunct Amélie shines equally on both. But this 
is a younger “‘ Amélie,” in whom, in his innermost soul, Lemarchand 
is forced to admit he has no part. This “ Amélie” has long golden 
brown ringlets—whereas the wife of Ja seconde maniére, as the suc- 
cessor well knows (for he also has his portrait which he keeps shut 
up!) has prim bandeaux of ashen grey. On this inequality of 
personal charm depends chiefly the finely drawn picture of the well- 
hidden retrospective jealousy on one side, and the disguised self- 
gratulation on the other, with the treasures of machiavellian diplo- 
macy employed to avoid all idea of conflicting claims. 

I said both were equally selfish, and though the mature Lemarchand 
could not dispute the superiority of Robin, who had been master of 
the golden-hued ringlets and bloom of earlier years, still the foyer 
was too comfortable to be imperilled by misplaced susceptibility, and, 
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Radegonde the kitchen divinity, too health-bringing to be lightly 
thought of—and somehow when he gazed at the portrait (in a 
magnificent frame) of the woman he had, in reality, never known, 
Monsieur Lemarchand grew to radically confound Past and Present, 
and to become penetrated with a dim conviction that he possessed a 
kind of co-proprietary right in the lady of the ringlets, who had 
after all gone to a better world definitely labelled with his name. 
And so, the two lived on for many months associated in their grief 
as in a fonction publique, going daily to Pére Lachaise as to either of 
those domestic Meccas of Parisian life, their “ Bureau” or their 
“Café,” until one day the duty of doing homage to the deceased 
dawned upon them both, and visions of a monument en chereux crossed. 
the brain of one, as of the other, of the bereaved. 

More than ever must one regret want of space, for the episode of 
M. Ducormier, the great capillary artist, is the crown of the entire 
story, and in the concise expression of its intense vis comica it has 
an undoubted right to complete reproduction. A few lines will 
prove this and we will leave the rest to the reader’s imagination. 

Both “‘relicts,’ having conceived the same plan, are together 
introduced into the genial presence of the inspired artiste en cheveuxr 
who, having no time to waste, when he has heard from Lemarchand 
hesitatingly that “‘nous sommes venus pour des cheveux,” replies with 
brusquerie by an immediate demand for the “raw material,” ex- 
claiming: “ Vous les avez sur vous ? voyons-les tout de suite.” But 
here, the melancholy inferiority of the later ““partner”’ becomes mani- 
fest. While Robin takes from a silver paper, perfumed with patchouli, 
a long diving tress of silky softness and tender nuance, cut (it is 
apparent to the connoisseur, whom nothing can deceive!) from an 
occiput full of the warmth of life, Lemarchand bashfully exhibits 
in the folds of /e Petit Journal a very dusty-looking sample of a thin 
dry growth, uncommonly like flax, and evidently severed from a 
scalp beyond all power of resisting such excision. The great 
Ducormier spreads both the “tails” upon his palms, saying in a 
business-like way : “ Composons-nous un seul ouvrage ? ou en faut-il 
deux séparés ? Peut-on marier les deux nattes ?” 

The Jnconsolables look at each other blankly, for on this point 
neither had as yet come to any decision; Lemarchand, however, is 
preparing some kind of rejoinder, which prompts Ducormier to hint 
suggestively : ‘‘ Votre femme, sans doute, monsieur?” and provokes 
Robin (who esteems that this confrére of his has been hitherto a 
trifle too self-assertive) to intervene in a tone of authority with the 
words: “Qui, Monsieur, vous l’avez dit: nous sommes le mari!” ... 


Mme. Buiaze pve Bury. 





LEPERS AND LEPROSY IN NORWAY. 


Tue disease now known as leprosy presents many curious, interest- 
ing, and melancholy features. From very early times down to the 
present day it has caused an amount of suffering and disability which 
is altogether incalculable. It depends upon a specific cause ; it is 
decidedly contagious, and it prevails within certain countries and 
districts, to which it clings with obstinate tenacity. It seldom 
startles mankind by taking an epidemic form, and in this respect it 
differs from cholera, which, though never entirely absent from cer- 
tain parts of the world, bursts out from time to time like a sudden 
conflagration, and carries off hundreds or thousands of victims. In 
few weeks or months the scourge passes off ; the depopulation of towns 
or districts, and the distress of the survivors being all the traces that 
remain of its visit. In the large majority of the sufferers, cholera 
proves fatal within a few days; more or less tardy restoration to 
health is the general result in those who recover from the onslaught 
of the disease. Such is the history of many epidemics in the East. 
Public sympathy is strongly excited; funds are collected for the 
relief of the sufferers and survivors, and in some countries every 
possible effort is made to stop the advance of the destroyer. 

The case with regard to leprosy is altogether different. This 
disease is beyond doubt contagious; it is certainly communicable 
from person to person, but is less readily transferred than many other 
disorders of a similar type. Introduced among certain races and into 
certain countries, it spreads with greater or less rapidity; while 
among other peoples and in other lands it seems quite unable to gain 
a footing. It has, however, the malignant power of remaining fixed 
in the countries it selects for its ravages, and, what is perhaps 
sadder still, of infecting the inhabitants of such places with the 
notion that it is an evil which cannot be got rid of, and must conse- 
quently be borne with patience or indifference. There is therefore 
this marked contrast between leprosy and cholera. The latter breaks 
out occasionally, kills hundreds or perhaps thousands after severe 
but short suffering, and then disappears. Leprosy is always 
present, its ravages are unceasing; having once marked out a victim 
it clings to him for years, and seldom leaves him until, after manifold 
and terrible sufferings, death steps in to claim his prey. The one 
complaint is regarded as a foe to be combated; the other, as an evil 
to be tolerated. 

Such, then, are some of the peculiar features of leprosy as seen in 
countries where nothing interferes with its spread. The equanimity 
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with which its ravages are tolerated is the result of several causes. 
In the East the fatalism of the inhabitants is fostered by the belief 
entertained by their rulers that mankind must passively submit to 
the terrible infliction. Even a viceroy of India is reported to have 
said that one might almost as readily undertake to rid India of its 
snakes as of its leprosy. A statement of this kind may be taken as a 
measure of the frequency of the complaint. It is, however, only fair 
to mention that until quite recently the balance of testimony was 
decidedly in favour of the non-contagiousness of the disease. Much 
weight has naturally been attached toa Report, issued by the College 
of Physicians (1867), stating that the most experienced observers in 
different parts of the world were of opinion that leprosy was not com- 
municable by proximity or contact. It is not too much to say (with Mr. 
Macnamara) that this conclusion was based upon imperfect evidence, 
and that its authoritative promulgation has produced very mis- 
chievous results. There is reason to believe that Hindostan alone at 
the present day contains nearly a quarter of a million of lepers, and 
we know that these unfortunate sufferers are allowed to associate 
freely with the community. No sort of restraint is placed upon 
them. In the large cities they wander through the streets, and 
congregate at railway stations and other places of public resort ; they 
squat around tanks, washing themselves and dressing their sores; 
and we are further informed that in Bombay, one of their favourite 
haunts is a spot close to large educational institutions. Knowing, as 
we now do, that leprosy is a contagious disease, we cannot be sur- 
prised at the enormous number of lepers in India. 

I have referred to this blot upon our national reputation because 
I wish to draw attention to a country much nearer home and long 
infested with leprosy, but one in which the disease is now dealt with 
in a far different fashion. During several recent visits to Norway 
(thanks to the courtesy of the local physicians), I have had many 
opportunities of observing cases of leprosy. I have noticed with 
much satisfaction the gradual diminution in the number of lepers, 
as shown by trustworthy statistics, and I have made inquiry into 
the causes which have produced so desirable a result. In a little 
work, now preparing for publication, I have entered more fully into 
the whole subject ; meanwhile I venture to hope that some account 
of my investigations in Norway will not be without interest. 

We have no certain knowledge as to the manner in which leprosy 
was conveyed into Europe; but there is evidence to the effect, that 
in the last century B.c., the disease had established itself in the 
Roman Empire. Its subsequent spread throughout Europe can 
easily be accounted for; wherever the Roman eagles went, the germs 
of the disease would necessarily accompany them. From this source. 
Spain, France, and Germany sooner or later became infected, and 
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although there are no records which enable us to trace the progress 
of the malady in Europe during several hundreds of years afterwards, 
the steps that were taken to check its spread in the seventh and 
following centuries, sufficiently indicate the alarming frequency of 
the disease and the virulent character it had assumed. 

Leper hospitals would appear to have been established in Norway 
somewhat later than in other European countries. History tells us that 
in the Frankish kingdom, these institutions were founded in the eighth 
and ninth centuries; in Ireland, about the year 869; in Spain, in 
1,007; in England, in the eleventh century; in Scotland and the 
Netherlands, in the twelfth, and, in Norway, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. During and after the Crusades, leprosy spread with extra. 
ordinary rapidity, and leper hospitals were rapidly multiplied all 
over Europe. It is estimated that in the twelfth century there 
were 2,000 such hospitals in France alone, and 19,000 in the whole 
of Christendom. So terrible were the ravages of the disease, that it 
seemed as though some altogether new plague had been sent to 
punish mankind. Indeed some historians have asserted that the 
leprosy of the Middle Ages was introduced for the first time from 
the East by those who returned from the Crusades. As a matter of 
fact, however, leper hospitals existed in England some years before 
any of the Crusaders retraced their steps westwards. The Soldiers 
of the Cross doubtless brought with them many cases of severe 
leprosy, and ‘an extremely virulent form thus became engrafted 
upon the disease already prevalent throughout Europe. 

The founders of leper hospitals, and their contemporaries, were 
not harassed by any doubts as to the contagious nature of the malady, 
and the measures they adopted for checking its spread were at once 
simple and effectual. The hospitals or asylums were established for 
the purpose of receiving, and carefully isolating, infected persons; 
they were not, strictly speaking, medical institutions, for the disease 
was regarded as altogether incurable. The patients were engaged in 
religious duties, and subjected to rigorous discipline. They appear, 
however, to have been well cared for; they were supplied with good 
diet and proper clothing, and sanitary rules of various kinds were 
strictly enforced. In England, and in other European countries, 
lepers were classed as idiots or insane persons; they could not 
inherit any property, and were in fact regarded as though already 
dead. Burial rites were performed by the Church over a leper on 
his admission into a hospital. Sir J. Simpson tells us that in France 
not many decades ago, the ritual still contained the office for the 
separation of the leper from the outer world. 

The gradual disappearance of leprosy from almost every country 
in Europe was due to no single cause: but the measures taken for 
isolating the sufferers must have largely contributed towards the 
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production of the result. There is no doubt whatever that a pro- 

ssive diminution of leprous cases took place throughout Europe 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century. The decline was most 
marked and most rapid in the countries in which the general condi- 
tion of the people had been decidedly improved and the strictest 
segregation had been enforced. It is also probable that a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the disease had enabled physicians to distinguish 
it from another very prevalent complaint, and thus to reduce the 
number of cases of true leprosy. Be this as it may, the fact remains 
that for several centuries before the time in question leprosy had 
prevailed to a greater or less extent all over_Hurope, and that after- 
wards comparatively few cases were heard of except in Norway and 
certain special districts. 

A study of the geographical distribution of leprosy at the present 
day shows that in Europe the disease is endemic in comparatively 
few districts, which are for the most part closely circumscribed. 
Among these, the most noted centre of leprosy is the west coast of 
Norway, from Stavanger up to Tromsoe, the majority of the cases 
being found in the departments of Sondre and Nordre Berghus, 
which have been the headquarters of the disease in that country from 
the earliest times. During recent visits to Norway, I found that 
the districts north of Trondhjem and the neighbourhood of the Sogne 
Fjord were the special centres of the disease, but that even in those 
parts there had been a decided diminution in the number of cases since 
1879. The disease is certainly most prevalent along the sea-coast. I 
was informed by my friend Dr. Kaurin, of Molde (whose hospital I 
visited on several occasions), that in 1885 Norway contained about 
1,195 lepers. He estimated their number at the present day to be 
from 1,000 to 1,100. In 1881 the number was about 400 in excess 
of the latter figure. Since 1856 the number of lepers existing in 
Norway has been carefully registered by the authorities, and the 
tables indicate a very satisfactory diminution. In 1856 the number 
was reckoned at 2,113; during the next thirteen years there was 
but little alteration in these;figures. The diminution has proceeded 
without interruption since 1870, and it would seem that the number 
has decreased by one-half in the course of thirty-three years. Dr. 
Hirsch’s tables indicate a still greater diminution. He states that 
in 1856 there were 2,847 lepers in Norway. The figures, however, 
which I have given above were taken from the Norwegian official 
statistics. It is worthy of remark that the Molde hospital, built for 
the reception of 150 patients, now contains little more than half that 
number. There are besides three leper hospitals at Bergen and one 
at Trondhjem capable of accommodating about 650 patients. 

It must of course be admitted that the decrease of leprosy in Nor- 
Way is not wholly due to the isolation of the sufferers, for up to the 
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year 1885 they were not compelled to enter the hospitals or even to 
avoid places of public resort. Statistics in 1884 show that the 
public asylums contained about 600 lepers, leaving a balance of some 
900 not thus taken care of. Dr. Leloir states that when visiting 
Norway in 1884 he found that the lepers entered and left the hos- 
pitals just as they pleased. Some of them manufactured various 
articles which were sold in the streets, and even mended boots and 
shoes. He saw lepers standing in the market-place at Bergen offer- 
ing eatables (!) and other objects for sale. In July of the following 
year the Norwegian Government decreed the absolute and com- 
pulsory isolation of all lepers. 

The provisions of this law are very simple. A leper, not an 
inmate of a hospital, must confine himself to one room in the house 
which he or his friends occupy. He may take exercise in the open 
air, and be accompanied by his friends or other persons; but he 
must not enter any other dwelling-house, or any room in his own 
house, save the one apportioned to him. Compulsory removal to a 
special hospital and detention therein are the penalties attached to 
any infringement of these regulations. 

The time that has elapsed since the Norwegian Government 
resolved to arrest the spread of leprosy has, of course, not been 
sufficient to test the value of the measures thus briefly summarised. 
Judging, however, from past experience, we may confidently expect 
that the disease will become almost, if not quite, extinct in Norway 
in the course of a few decades. 

It must be borne in mind that, for many years previous to 1884, 
lepers in Norway have been indirectly constrained to enter hospitals. 
Many indeed voluntarily sought admission ; others were driven to do 
so by poverty. The hospitals supply the patients with all neces- 
saries; but the district authorities, as a general rule, refuse to assist 
lepers remaining in their own homes. Many a poor sufferer required 
no compulsion to avail himself of the comfort and shelter to be found 
in an asylum. 

Isolation of individual lepers removes a source of considerable risk 
to the community at large, and is certainly justifiable on this account 
alone. But there is another reason for the adoption of such a measure, 
and it is one which is not dictated by motives of self-interest. The 
fact cannot be too strongly insisted upon that although leprosy is 
an incurable disease, not a few of its most distressin g symptoms can be 
decidedly palliated by medicinal and other remedies. Medical science 
is not altogether helpless in the presence of this terrible malady. The 
neuralgic pains, which are apt to torture the unfortunate patients in 
a manner almost indescribable, are sometimes considerably relieved by 
vapour baths, tepid baths, by cupping along the course of the affected 
nerves, and by various remedies administered internally. Affections 
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of the eyes are very frequent and formidable results of leprosy, 
and can often be satisfactorily dealt with. The frequency of 
this symptom may be measured by the fact that a few years ago 
among sixty-four patients in the Molde Hospital forty-one were thus 
affected ; in thirty-seven of these cases both eyes were diseased ; in 
six of them vision was totally lost. By performing certain opera- 
tions at the proper time, and by the adoption of other measures, Dr. 
Kaurin and others have succeeded in saving many eyes from destruc- 
tion. It is almost needless to add that treatment of this character 
can be carried on only in hospitals. Even the least amelioration of 
the lot of these poor sufferers is an object worth striving for. 

By way of contrast with the efforts of the Norwegian authorities, 
and as showing the manner in which leprosy spreads, when left to 
itself, I will take a few examples gathered from other parts of the 
world and cited by Dr. Leloir in his excellent Traité pratique et 
théorique de la Lépre. In the island of Trinidad, in 1805, there were 
three lepers in a population of thirty thousand ; in 1884 there were 
about five hundred among a population which had increased sixfold. 
According to another estimate, Trinidad contained eight hundred 
and sixty lepers ten years ago. A local practitioner, Dr. de Ver- 
teuille, believes that the number of lepers on the island far exceeds 
five hundred, and adds that the disease is spreading among the white 
inhabitants, [Fifty years ago, there were three or four such families, 
with one leprous member; in 1884 Dr. de Verteuille himself could 
enumerate fifteen, and doubtless others could easily be found. It is 
true that a leper hospital exists in Trinidad; but the patients are 
allowed to enter and leave it just as they please. Compulsory isola- 
tion has never been adopted. At the date referred to, the hospital 
contained three whites, ninety-seven Africans and Creoles, and forty- 
three coolies. In Curagoa, another island of the same group, the 
Dutch authorities have, during the last forty years, adopted rigorous 
prophylactic measures, and the number of lepers has been kept down 
to ten or twelve. 

The experience of the South American States, known as British, 
Dutch, and French Guiana, illustrates in a remarkable manner the 
effects of isolation and of neglect. In Dutch Guiana, which is situated 
between the English and French possessions, the authorities act as 
in Curacoa, for they know full well that leprosy is contagious. In 
the other two States no precautions are taken, and each contains far 
more lepers than are to be found in the Dutch State. Other instances 
of a similar kind might easily be given. Dr. Leloir is quite justified 
in asserting that leprosy always disappears from countries in which 
lepers are rigorously isolated, the rapidity of its extinction being in 
direct proportion to the care with which the law is carried out. 

The policy of isolating the sick is of course based upon a belief in 
the contagious character of the disease; this view is now accepted by 
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the Norwegian Government and by all Norwegian physicians, 
It may be well to glance at a few of the facts and arguments 
which can be adduced in its support. In the first place, there 
are several instances of leprosy having been introduced into 
countries previously free from the disease, and of its rapid 
spread in the course of a few decades. The case of the Sandwich 
Islands is only too well known. Fifty years ago leprosy had not 
been heard of among the natives; at the present day, according to 
Dr. Leloir, one-fifteenth of the aborigines are suffering from the 
complaint. Another strong argument in favour of the contagious- 
ness of leprosy is supplied by the cases of persons who have immi- 
grated into infected localities and have, sooner or later, been attacked 
by the disease. Father Damien’s case is one of the strongest that 
can be adduced. <A young and healthy European went to a distant 
island in the Pacific, and after living and working among lepers for 
about ten years, began to show signs of the disease, from the effects 
of which he ultimately died. It is nothing to the purpose to say 
that we do not know how the virus gains access to the body, and the 
supposition that local telluric influences are sufficient to account for 
the origin and spread of the disease cannot possibly be accepted. 
As in the case of scarlet fever, measles, and small pox, it may be 
regarded as certain that a person never becomes leprous, unless he 
has received the infection, either directly or indirectly, from a person 
suffering from the disease. 

The opinion that leprosy can be propagated by direct contact has 
been recently fortified by the results of a very remarkable experi- 
ment. The essential facts of the case, which has been often referred 
to, are few and simple. A murderer condemned to death in the 
Sandwich Islands was offered a commutation of his sentence, on 
condition that he would allow himself to be inoculated with leprous 
matter. The offer was accepted by the man, and the operation was 
performed on November 5, 1885. In September of last year, he 
was examined by the President of the Board of Health and the 
Government Physician, Honolulu, and they concluded their report 
by stating, “ It is our decided opinion that this man is a tubercular 
leper.” 

It is only fair to mention that other reported instances, in which 
inoculation led to no results, would seem to contradict the lesson to 
be drawn from the above-mentioned case. It is not, however, 
claimed that leprosy is a/ways capable of being transferred by inocu- 
lation from man to man. Various diseases evidently possess different 
degrees of contagious power ; there is at least one which seldom, if 
ever, fails to produce its direful effects when communicated by 
inoculation. In the case of leprosy, other conditions may be neces- 
sary for the success of the experiment, ¢.g. a depraved state of health, 
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due to one or more of a large number of causes, or, as Mr. 
Macnamara expresses himself, “‘It may well be that the suscep- 
tibility to the development of the disease, even by contagion, is not 
universal.” Moreover, the failure of the experiments, which were 
performed in Europe, might have been due to the weakness of the 
virus employed in the inoculations. Pasteur and others have proved 
that some of the qualities of bacilli may undergo considerable modi- 
fications; their virulence, for example, may become much diminished, 
while their morphological qualities remain unchanged. 

Several other considerations might be adduced in support of the 
view that leprosy is a contagious disease, but the limits I have 
assigned to myself in this paper will not allow of their discussion. 
A few remarks must be added with regard to the lessons to be drawn 
from some of the facts thus briefly enumerated. It is perfectly 
certain that leprosy cannot be cured by any measures within our 
reach at present. Its contagious character is likewise beyond dis- 
pute. When left to itself it spreads more or less extensively. On 
the other hand, wherever isolation is rigorously practised, and proper 
hygienic measures adopted, the march of the disease is invariably 
checked. The inference to be drawn from facts such as these must 
be patent to every one. 

Some months ago it was resolved to commemorate the work and 
death of Father Damien by “ erecting a monument to his memory 
and by sending out a commission to India,” in order to discover the 
steps that should be taken to alleviate, and if possible to eradicate, 
the disease. It is to be hoped that no time will be lost in carrying 
these resolutions into effect. The work of the commission will, in all 
important respects, be a very easy one. There is only one plan by 
which the disease can be eradicated, viz., the construction of a suffi- 
cient number of leper hospitals, and the compulsory detention of the 
sufferers. Such a work would doubtless require the expenditure of 
large sums of money, much patience and much labour. All these, 
however, ought to be forthcoming. The eradication of leprosy from 
our Eastern Empire would indeed be a splendid monument to Father 


Damien’s memory—in truth a monumentum ere perennius. 


Rosson Roose. 
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RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS: DISHONESTY. 
PART IV. 


“T pec to tender my heartfelt thanks to M. Rudzky, tradesman 
of this city, for having restored me my watch, which I inadvertently 
left on the counter in his shop a few days ago. When I offered him 
money as a token of my gratitude, M. Rudzky refused to accept it, 
saying that he had only done his duty. This is an example worthy 
of imitation !—Signed, Madam Karasteleva.’’* This pithy pan, 
curiously characteristic of the country, was published in one of the 
principal papers of one of the principal cities of Russia about a year 
ago, and must have made M. Rudzky feel as if his originality bor- 
dered on suicidal mania or some equally dangerous form of eccen- 
tricity. Neither such spontaneous testimonials, however, nor the 
absence thereof, are needed to prove that Russia can boast of numbers 
of obscure but upright men whose sterling honesty will bear com- 
parison with that of the noblest characters described in history o 
besung in fable. It would be indeed sad were it otherwise. No 
society, however rude, is wholly destitute of these pioneers or sur- 
vivors of a higher stage of social life, without which it could no more 
exist than falsehood locking a grain of truth to leaven it. What this 
outburst of gratitude really implied, and what few foreigners who 
possess no special knowledge of the country would willingly take for 
granted, even on the word of the most trusted ethnologist, is the 
great paucity of such moral giants as Rudzky. It is estimated that 
there are in Russia about thirteen millions of Dissenters all told, 
considerable numbers of whom belong to rationalistic sects such as 
the Molokani, the Stundists, and others—chaste, veracious, honest 
Puritans, whose theology is pure morality, and whose dealings with 
all men are regulated by the principles of the strictest justice. But 
the sectarians scarcely amount to the eighth of the entire population, 
and the rationalistic sects are but a fraction of the sectarians. The 
great bulk of the Russian nation not only does not associate dis- 
honesty with criminality, sinfulness, or ethical deformity, but holds 
it to be rather a meritorious employment of heaven-sent gifts which 
it would be sinful to let rust for want of exercise. At the root of 
all the dealings of the people among themselves, and of all the com- 
mercial relations of the nation with foreigners, like the serpent 
gnawing at the root of the tree Yggdrasil, lies ineffable contempt of 
the practice of common honesty, which is held equivalent to hiding 

(1) The first sentence]is quoted from memory ; the others are taken from the 


Novoye Vremya of the 30th August, 1889. The paragraph appeared in the New Russian 
Telegraph (Odessa) about the 25th of that month. 
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in the earth those talents of worldly wisdom which it should be 
man’s first object to increase, reaping where he sowed not, and 
gathering where he has not strewed. And it is upon this view that 
they shape the conduct of their lives with all the persistency of which 
a feeble-minded, fickle, nerveless people are capable. 

It would be a mistake to call this degeneration. It is merely 
stagnation, arrested development; for the Russia of to-day, when 
stripped of the outward hull, which is varnished and modern, will be 
found to differ in no essential respects from the Russia of the Middle 
Ages. The German Hanseatic cities, which strictly forbade their 
merchants to give Russians goods on credit, to lend them money’ 
under any pretexts, or even to borrow of them, under pain of speedy 
punishment,’ are now mere memories of the past. Reval, which was 
equally careful about guarding itself from the consequences of 
Russian dishonesty, has lived to become a flourishing city of the 
Russian empire. ut the characteristic traits of the people are still 
what they were; and the frequent complaints of the Germans and 
Belgians of the fourteenth century, that Russian traders put lying 
brands and false trade-marks on their goods; that light weight went 
hand-in-hand with bad quality, heavy bricks being freely added to 
consignments of adulterated wax; * that sham furs were so common 
that foreigners ceased to buy any furs, good or bad, wherever 
Russians traded; that enormous sums had to be distributed in bribes 
to the Russian authorities before the Germans could get these evils 
diminished to a point at which trading was possible ; these and count- 
less other complaints of long-forgotten times would, if published 
without mention of persons or dates, pass with the student of contem- 
porary Russian history for cuttings from the newspapers or extracts 
from consular reports of to-day. Russian merchants are no longer 
permitted, as in the seventeenth century, to pawn their kith and kin, 
their wives and children, whom they were supposed to love and live 
for; but they still cheerfully sacrifice whatever they are allowed to 
pledge: good name, friendship, honour, with the same frequency 
with which their great grandfathers used to let their wives and 
children be sold, prostituted, enslaved for debts that they could have 
easily discharged ; * and if the average merchant of the present day 
were to set about following the advice of the Roman poet, to wrap 

(1) Liew. Ehst. und Kurlindisches Urkundenbuch nebst Registern ; Reval, 1852—1864. 
Il., 576, 583. 

(2) Urkundliche Geschichte des Ursprunges d. deutschen Hanse ; Hamburg, 1830. IL., 
N. ix., p. 27. It would be wrong to imagine that the Russians did not complain on their 
side of occasional dishonesty on the part of foreign merchants. It is nowhere recorded, 
however, that they found it so frequent or so ruinous as to justify them in “ boy- 


cotting ’’ Germans or Belgians. 


(3) Cf. forex. Lievliind, Urkunde, VI.; Aristoff, Russian Industry in Ancient Times, 
p. 213 (Russian). 


(4) Collection of State\ Documents, III. N. 60. 
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himself up in the mantle of his own integrity, it would prove no 
better protection from the cold blasts of a wintry world than the 
Italian beggar’s coat, which was described as being made mostly of 
fresh air. On the other hand, the Russian merchant may be said to 
be living almost as well up to his lights as his colleague the German 
or the Englishman; it is not his fault if these lights are just suffi- 
cient to intensify the gloom about him. He has been brought up to 
deceit and trickery from his childhood ; he has sucked it in with his 
mother’s milk, he has inherited it from generations of dishonest 
ancestors, it is the lesson daily, hourly taught him by his govern- 
ment and his church; and if in the teeth of all this he were to stand 
out in strong contrast to his fellows, an honest, straightforward, 
veracious man, we should be safe to regard him asa genius, a monster 
or a sectarian. 

But merchants and traders, though they have more frequent 
opportunity for its cultivation than others, have no monopoly of 
dishonesty. It is universal, Pan-Russian. According to a popular 
writer who had a life-long experience of his countrymen, studying 
them from various coigns of vantage, as bureaucrat, governor, author, 
journalist, and suspect, ‘‘ roguery is one of the forms of social life,”' 
and it is Hobson’s choice; he who is not hammer is anvil. “If 
you manage the estate of another,” complains this same writer, 
“and forbear to take advantage, to the detriment of him who trusts 
you, of what is called your ‘opportunity’ to enrich yourself, it is 
hard to be told that you are green—ah, yes! very green.”* You are 
made to feel in such cases that you have been guilty of a social sin, 
of something not far removed from treason in thus swimming 
against the current, and every man’s hand is straightway raised 
against you for refusing to raise yours against any man. It is 
difficult under such conditions for a Russian who has outwitted a 
friend that implicitly trusted him not to feel as flushed and as happy 
as the self-respecting Fijian of a few years ago after swallowing the 
last morsel of a savoury enemy. One of the truest patriots Russia 
ever possessed and one of the most acute observers of the age has 
given us a series of masterly life-like sketches, illustrative of what is 
meant by saying that roguery is one of the common forms of social 
life, from which I subjoin one or two. 

“On the perron of a solitary house (in a country town) unpro- 
tected even by a yard, two men were sitting dressed in morning 
attire, smoking cigarettes, and chatting together before retiring for 
the night. ‘Well, you know that Kharin lost that suit of his?’ 
one of them said. ‘You don’t mean it!’ ‘Oh yes, no doubt about. 
that. He’s a fool and so he lost it.’ ‘How so?’ ‘ Doesn’t everybody 
know that the deceased lost the use of his hand before his death. 


(1) Schtschedrin, Well-Meant Discourses, p. 29 (Russian). .. (2) Ibid. 
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Why, the whole town is well aware that Margaret Ivanovna forged 
the will the day after his death. Aye, and that the Archpriest 
wrote it, too! Oh yes! no!doubt at all, she forged the will; the 
Archpriest himself, when half-seas over, blurts it out often enough. 
But for all that Margaret Ivanovna is now the owner of a cool 
million, while Kharin has to shoulder a beggar’s knapsack. And 
all because he’s such a fool!’ ‘ No mistake, he is a fool, but still’— 
.... ‘Oh! he’s a fool, and that’s the long and short of it. Mar- 
garet Ivanovna offered to compromise the matter: “Take twenty 
thousand,”’ she said, “ and joy be with you.’”’ Why didn’t he accept ? 
since he knows that he’s a fool? Then he had another chance: 
the father Archpriest and Ivan Therapontitch also made him offers ; 
“Give us ten thousand apiece,” they said, “and we’ll make a clean 
breast of it in court as witnesses: we'll speak according to our 
consciences; we'll say we signed the will from lack of circumspec- 
tion, and there will be an end to it.”” Why didn’t he close with that, 
since he knows he’s a fool? Margaret Ivanovna, she didn’t wait to 
be asked twice, I warrant. She accepted fast enough. She whipped 
out the money and handed it over in a twinkling. But he was as 
obstinate as a mule. And if they had asked him for the hard cash, 
there would be some excuse for him, but no—all they wanted was an 
I.0.U. Why couldn’t he have given it and then later on think 
better of it and lead them a pretty dance for the money? He might 
say that he had not signed it, or that it was not given for value 
received. The unmitigated fool.’’’! Macaulay once said of Italians 
that so perverted was their moral sense of right and wrong in the 
matter of cunning and deceit, that if Othello were represented before 
an Italian audience, the entire sympathy of the public would be with 
Iago, while his dupe would come in at most for their contemptuous 
pity. This is emphatically true of Russians, though, strange as 
it may seem, far from engendering universal distrust, it co-exists 
with a degree of credulity that borders on the miraculous. The 
following is another of these typical conversations preserved 
by Schtschedrin, which throws more light on the social and 
moral conceptions of modern Russians than volumes of statistics : 

“Nay, but do listen to the way he fooled the German. He 
bought 1,200 roubles’ worth of timber from him, had it brought 
home, and then told the German to call on him for the money. He 
came, was made much of, treated to refreshments, champagne and all 
the rest. “Now,” he says, turning to the German, “ you write your 
receipt, while I’m getting the money ready,” and with this he began 
to count the notes. The receipt being drawn up in a moment, he 
took it, glanced at it, found it in order—a legal receipt for 1,200 
roubles—and then clapped it and the money into his pocket. “ You 


(1) Well-Meant Discourses, p. 31. 
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have acknowledged here, Bogdan Bogdanovitch,” he said, “that you 
have received the money in full. I don’t see that you have any- 
thing further to wait for.’ Ha! ha! ha! That, brother, was a 
stroke of business. Oh, how we did laugh! I thought my sides 
would split. But listen to what’s coming. At first the German 
looked as if he did not grasp what was the matter, and then when 
it suddenly dawned upon him, he cried out, “ You are a thief!” “All 
right,” was the answer he got, “‘ you Germans invented, they say, the 
ape, but here am I, a Russian, bringing in one moment all your 
contrivances to naught.’ Bravo! No, but you should have seen 
the German’s phiz, frightened and incredulous, his hands feeling his 
pockets the while~—wasn’t it rich ? Germans are still greenhorns in 
such matters ; they’re fools and nothing else.’ ” * 

These pictures are not overdrawn, they do not even do full justice 
to the subject. Take up any daily paper or monthly review, or 
printed book with the stamp of contemporariness upon it, and you 
will be struck by the close resemblance between the life therein 
described and the scenes depicted by Schtschedrin. Open any of the 
monthly magazines, and read their realistic descriptions of the 
ethical conceptions and practical maxims of the average Russian, 
and you will ask yourself in wonder whether it is a question of wild 
anarchical tribes in Central Africa or the backwoods of Brazil, or of 
a people ruled by a government alive even to its own paltry inte- 
rests. The Northern Messenger, which I take up almost at random, 
describes for example, in detail, how a whole company of peasants in 
Manuilovka split their sides (or, as they themselves picturesquely 
put it, tore their intestines) with genuine, hearty laughter at the 
recital of how a hay merchant cheated a poor woman, selling her 
the same load of rotten hay three different times. * 

The relations of capital and labour, which are rapidly developing 
into the relations of governors and governed, are hopelessly vitiated 
by duplicity, breach of faith, downright roguery, with which no 
amount of Draconian legislation can successfully grapple. A few 
years ago laws were made empowering landowners and farmers to hire 
labourers for several years’ service, and enacting a long list of severe 
penalties for breach of contract. In practice these laws have proved 
as efficacious as a gossamer veil spread out to stay the fury of the 
hurricane. 

Every autumn and winter the newspapers are filled with descrip- 
tions of the harrowing scenes enacted in the country districts 
between the men who raise the corn and those who take it. Agricul- 
tural labourers of both sexes taken on by the year, or by the five 
years, frequently run away, leaving their masters in the lurch at a 
most critical time, when there are no other labourers to be had to 


(1) Well-Meant Discourses, p. 34. (2) Northern Messenger, N. 7, 1888, p. 54. 
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replace them, and think no evil of it.! In the Government of 
Tamboff, for instance, farmers and landowners, taking time by the 
forelock, secured a band of labourers in advance, at what seemed a 
fair rate of wages under the circumstances. The men eagerly 
accepted the terms, and a portion of the wages in advance as earnest 
money; but they seem to have felt no obligation to come and work 
when harvest time came round; and the employers were left lament- 
ing. Complaint was made to the magistrate, and warrants taken out 
to bring the delinquents to justice, and very likely many of them may 
have been punished; but that was cold comfort for the landowners 
whose corn was rotting in the rain and whose affairs were going to ruin.” 
Similar tales reach us from the south, north, and east of Russia, 
where the people are suffering the effects of their own dishonesty, 
while they grumble—if at all—only at fate.* In one place we read 
of all the ponderous machinery of the law being brought to bear 
against the defaulting peasants, with the result that matters were 


left just where they were before. The fugitives were discovered by 
J , g } 
the police and restored to their masters by force, after the harvest to 
be still more severely punished ; but in three days they arose again, 
and, shaking the dust off their feet, went away, saying “ This time, no 
man shall find us.’ 
passports and police supervision.* If in all these cases the employers 


> 


Nor were they discovered, in that classic land of 


played the melancholy part of victims, the presumable explanation is 
that the conditions were unfavourable for their assuming that of 
oppressors. They were indignant, like Bill Nye with the Heathen 
Chinee, at the success rather than at the iniquity of the proceeding. 
The great majority of such employers take the utmost advantage of 
their legal position; cheat their workmen, starve them, grind them 
to grist like the corn in their mills, and then gibe and jeer at them, 
as rustics poke caged bears with sticks. The Moor has done his 
work, the Moor can go, is their device. Thus we hear of bands of 
labourers in the fertile, smiling Crimea, weak and emaciated as if 
recovering from typhus or dying of consumption, who, working like 
helots, are fed “upon something which is not bread, but a black, 
nauseous mass, the indigestible ingredients of which no man can 
determine.” ° Others are duly hired at the uniform rate of four 
roubles a day during the entire season, and when they arrive on the 
scene of their labours and have worked some time are told that they 
will receive but two roubles a day. In Samara a numerous party of 
agricultural labourers were hired at five roubles and a half per 
dessatine (about 22 acres), and having journeyed to the district where 
they were wanted at their own expense, were informed that on con- 
(1) The Don Speech, N. 91. (2) Tamboff Governmental Gazette, N. 78. 


(3) Cf. v. g. Odessa News, N. 1042. (4) Odessa News, N. 1030. 
(5) Crimean Messenger, N. IIT. (6) Gazette of Samara, N. 155. 
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sideration the employer could only pay them somewhat less than half 
that sum (two roubles and a half). They returned at once in disgust 
and spent their last coins on the road. In other places whole com- 
panies of harvest labourers come home as poor as they went, without 
a copper coin in their pockets, because the landowners keep back a 
third, or even a half of each man’s earnings, relying on the reluct- 
ance of the men to undergo the loss of time, the trouble, and the 
worry of suing for their wages through the law courts.” Numbers of 
such famishing wretches, returning from their harvesting, roam des- 
pairingly about the streets of the towns and cities on their way, beg- 
ging for bread to keep them alive, and asking for alms to take them 
home, and having asked in vain, they seize upon as thieves what was 
denied to them as beggars. 

The pursuit of trade, properly so called, as a means of livelihood, 
requires in Russia no special training of the individual as in other 
countries. Inherited racial aptitude, mother wit, natural shrewdness, 
and inborn unscrupulousness are deemed amply sufficient. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at that men with no more varied mental and 
moral outfit should have transformed trade and commerce from 
powerful instruments of civilization into a labyrinth of “ ways that 
are dark,” a very quicksand of deceit and chicanery. The most 
heartless trickery, covered over with a frank childlike look and a voice 
clear as an echo from the well of truth, passes current as easily as a 
counterfeit coin. The average trader makes no bones about over- 
reaching his customers, native or foreign, and of swearing to the 
truth of the most audacious falsehood ever invented, with all the 
cheerfulness of a man performing a pleasant duty, and easing his 
mind. For his chief business maxim is that he may, nay, must— 


Stamp God’s own name upon a lie just made 
To turn a penny in the way of trade ; 


though he often does it for even less than a penny. If caught in jlag- 
rante delicto and convicted of downright roguery, he is no more abashed 
than if it were a question of his hair growing grey; and eyeing you 
with all the tenderness he can infuse into a look, he will say: “I 
must live somehow, your honour ; if not by washing, then by mang- 
ling, as the saying is. I could have dealt with your honour without 
lies or cheating, but then your honour is not everybody—indeed, I 
might journey on foot from here to Kieff and not meet with your 
equal.” The perfect ease with which he shuffles off the weight of his 
ill-doings, as a goose shakes off drops of rain-water, forcibly reminds 
one of Wainamoiren, the Ancient Truthful One of the Finnish Epos, 
who advances the most deliberate uncalled-for lies, and, when con- 
victed thereof, with astonishing simplicity makes answer: “ Well, I 


(1) Gazette of Sumara, N. 155. (2) Yuschny Krai, N. 2591. 
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did lie somewhat,” and conscientiously proceeds with the previous 
question. ‘If you don’t lie, you won’t sell,” is a proverb, for which 
the Russians can scarcely put forward an exclusive claim, though it 
must be admitted that they act upon it as no other people, ancient or 
modern, have dared to act. ‘In the way of trade,” said a Russian 
Orthodox priest of forty years’ standing, in conversation with me on 
the subject some months ago, “a Russian would sell his soul to the 
Evil One and then pledge it to the Lord; andif an angel from 
heaven were to tell him that he had swerved somewhat from the path 
of virtue, he would smile incredulously and continue to transgress.”’ 

The evil has been frequently discussed and explained in Russia, 
but the explanations are one-sided, incomplete. The press is inclined 
to attribute it to the overmastering passion for gold and to the 
Russian’s proverbial impatience to grow rich, in order that he him- 
self may spend the money he has collected.'’ This account of the 
matter is partially true, but only partially. Russians are open to a 
charge of rapacity, to insatiable cupidity, but not to anything savour- 
ing of niggardliness. He loves money far less for its own sake or for 
the advantages it can procure him in future than for the opportunity it 
affords him of playing the king. He can no more hoard and pinch and 
stint than an average Bushman can play the part of Beau Brummel 
in the London of to-day. He regulates his budget as behoves a firm 
believer in the doctrine that it is more blessed to give than to receive ; 
scatters money lavishly to the right and to the left, giving away his 
last hundred roubles as royally as if he had a Fortunatus’ purse to 
fall back upon. There are scores of needy wretches in want of a 
dinner, who once were rich men, in St. Petersburg, Odessa, Moscow, 
Kieff, who built up their own fortunes almost in a night, and then 
scattered them to the winds as if they were all mere gold of Tolosa. 
There used to be a Scotch beggar in London who attributed his 
poverty to a single miscalculation. He began, it appears, at the age 
of thirty-five to spend a fortune of £20,000, unexpectedly left to him, 
at the rate of £1,000 a year, living in ease and idleness the while, 
in the belief that his span of life would not exceed sixty years; and 
after the rapid flight of some twenty-two or three years was stupefied 
to find himself healthy and a beggar. None of the Russian spend- 
thrifts whom I ever saw or heard of could with truth allege that 
they entertained any, even the most slipshod, calculations before 
frittering away a fortune. 

On the other hand it cannot be denied that hot haste in the 
pursuit of riches is a characteristic of the Russian merchant, and 
does much to intensify that spirit of improbity which it did not 
create. Many merchants are so impatient to do business that they 

(1) ‘*In all things,” says the Novoye Vremya, “the specific quality of the Russian 
mind is unbridled lust of sordid gain.” —29th September, 1889. 
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cannot even wait till their customers enter their shops, but must 
needs sally forth, lay violent hands upon them, and drag them in, 
This is at bottom the same kind of ardour that the mythical Lien 
Chi Altangi observed in the London shopmen of last century, only 
duly intensified and Russianized. “ ‘There,’ cries the mercer, showing 
me a piece of fine silk, ‘there’s beauty. My Lord Suckeskin has 
bespoke the fellow to this for the birthnight this very morning; it 
would look charmingly in waistcoats.’ ‘ But I do not want a waist- 
coat,’ replied I. ‘Not want a waistcoat!’ returned the mercer; 
‘then I would advise you to buy one. When waistcoats are wanted, 
depend upon it they will come dear. Always buy before you want, 
and you are sure to be well used, as they say in Cheapside.’” You 
are certainly very ill-used at times if you do not buy before you want 
in Russia, where brute force so often does duty for persuasion. A 
friend of mine walking for the first, and last, time in his life along 
the streets in the Apraxin Dvor—a sort of miniature city composed of 
the shops and stores of the genuine Russian chapmen, whose manners, 
morals, and mercantile methods have been admirably painted by the 
playwright Ostroffsky—was forcibly drawn into a ready-made clothes 
shop, his coat slipped off and another fitted on in the time it takes to 
tell it. He pleaded, protested, threatened ; the assistants alternately 
bullied and cajoled him, but after a long struggle released him amid 
a shower of picturesque epithets. He had not had time enough to 
collect his scattered senses, when he was lifted bodily into a trunk 
store and shown a capacious trunk. “ But I don’t want a trunk, not 
even gratis,” he apologetically pleaded. ‘ Well, this is gratis, or 
nearly so, only fifteen roubles.” “ But I assure you I do not”... . 
“Oh! you think it’s not the best of its kind. Well, sir, God is 
witness that you won’t get a better trunk in all Petersburg, nor a 
cheaper. You are not used to bargaining? We like honest men of 
your stamp, take it for ten roubles.” “ Let me go; I will have none 
of your trunks.” “Not till you’ve seen some more. Ivan, take the 
gentleman up-stairs and show him all the trunks we have. Take 
your time, sir; a trunk is bought not for a day or a way, it’s for a 
lifetime, sir.” But my friend, who preferred a money loss of ten 
roubles to unknown and possibly more serious sacrifices, paid the 
money, had a droschky called, and drove away. 

The newspapers have been constantly full of complaints of the 
same description. ‘ Moscow knows,’ says the Russian Courier of 
Moscow, “what the Knife Row is, and St. Petersburg realises what 
the Cerberi of the Apraxin Dvor are, how they fight among them- 
selves over a customer, how often a whole squadron of them fall foul 
of a passer-by, drag him into their shop and violently force him to 
buy something. The police-courts in Petersburg, where a long 
series of prosecutions have arisen from attacks on the public in the 
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Apraxin Dvor, treat the merchant Cerberi with all the severity of 
the law.”’* 
long and we find the Police Prefect of Warsaw ordering all mer- 
chants in that city to bind themselves over to cease in future from 
dragging passers-by into their shops and warehouses, and threatening 
them with all the rigours of the law if they break their promise. ? 
Such violence is not always visited on the purchaser only. At 
Saratoff the other day a gentleman entered the shop of a fish sales- 
man, named Krynkin. While he was making a selection, a fishmonger 
a few doors off, entered, seized the inoffensive customer by the throat 
and dragged him into his own shop. Krynkin expostulated, but was 
knocked down and severely beaten by his rival, who then returned 
toserve the unhappy man whom he had dragged along the street 
like a shark. There were a number of people looking on, but they 
only took a speculative interest in the proceedings. The strokes 
of business that are daily done in those stores and warehouses 


Laws in Russia, however, are seldom efficacious for 


by shaggy-bearded, inoffensive-looking barbarians would prove a 
revelation to Ah Sin himself. The following sketch is taken from 
the journals, and can be vouched for as characteristic. A middle- 
class state functionary enters a ready-made clothes shop to purchase 
a suit of clothes or a coat. When trying it on he notices in one of 
the pockets an article of value (a watch, silver cigar-case, &c.) put 
there designedly by the tradesman. The intending purchaser covets 
the watch as well as the coat, and keeps his own counsel. He pays 
the price demanded almost without haggling, such is his anxiety to 
leave the shop. The tradesman charges twice as much as under 
ordinary circumstances, and having received the money, stops the 
happy purchaser who is rapidly gliding from the shop, with the 
words, “I beg your pardon, but I f 

your pocket, and having removed it, adds, “‘ You may go now, many 
thanks.”” The other day a certain N. went into one of these shops 
to purchase an overcoat. He was exposed to the above described 
temptation and succumbed. Seduced by the massive silver cigar- 
case stuck in the pocket, he paid £2 12s. for an article worth £1 10s. 
at most, and at the threshold of the door he was relieved of his prize 
and left the shop meditating revenge. A few days later he returns 
to the same stores, treats for a morning coat, puts it on and feels the 
inevitable cigar-case. Having hastily substituted a tin cigar-case sil- 
vered over for the genuine bait, he haggled a little to save appearances, 
declined to buy, and went his way. When the theft was discovered 
the tradesman was naif enough to bruit it abroad and to inveigh 
against the rascality of the St. Petersburg public ;* forgetting that 
dishonesty is less the monopoly of any one profession than a talent 


orgot to take my watch from 


(1) Russian Courier, July, 1887. (2) Odessa Messenger, 27th July, 1887. 
' (3) Novoye Vremya, 18th August, 1888. 
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lying latent in all his countrymen, waiting only for the occasion, 
like the AZolian harp for the caressing breeze. 

If the Russian public were alive to its own vital interests, nothing 
less than force would cause it to consume many of the articles of 
food that are sold in the shops. When such an article as pepper is 
adulterated to the extent that a pound of that condiment contains 
but two ounces of real pepper, and a pud (about thirty-seven pounds), 
which sells for twenty-four roubles, costs the vendor only three, one 
can form an adequate idea of the proportions assumed by adultera- 
tion. Two years ago a correspondent of the Moscow Gazette inter- 
viewed a well- known Moscow wine-merchant, whose piety is equal to 
his business qualifications. This is what they said to each other :— 
“‘ How is business?”’ ‘ We can’t complain, thanks be to God. Last 
year I sold no less than 80,000 bottles of Madeira alone.” ‘ Where 
did you get such a large quantity of that wine? The island of 
Madeira produces altogether 10,000 barrels (?) of wine, of which 
only 3,000 come to Europe.” The wine-merchant smiled and 
answered, ‘God sends it. What do you suppose I pay a chemical 
expert 3,000 roubles with board and lodging for? And what profit 
could I make if I sold mere wine? It would cost me from 42d. to 
53d. a-bottle; I might sell it for 8d. or 9d. If I were to conduct 
my business like that I might just as well throw the beggar’s sack 
over my shoulder at once. It’s a vastly different thing if out of this 


wine you fabricate Madeira, and a bottle of it costs you 9d. or 1s., 
while you sell it for 3s. or 4s. ; that’s what I call business.” ‘Yes, 
but that is adulteration, falsification,” I objected. ‘Now you're a 


man of ‘education,’”’ said the merchant, “and yet you call my 


Madeira an adulteration. Do you eat beetroot?” “Yes.” “And 
is sugar made of beetroot?’’ ‘‘ Undoubtedly.” ‘Well, and do you 
call sugar a falsification. And when the confectioner makes sweet- 
meats from sugar, is that adulteration?” ‘‘ No doubt confectioners’ 
sweets are at times harmful and even poisonous; but your sherries 
and Madeiras, with their noxious ingredients, are extremely common, 
and you are seriously injuring the health of those who consume them 
—sometimes you poison them outright.’”” The merchant smiled and 
answered according to his piety: “If God does not send death, you 
may drink any stuff you like, and you will be safe and sound. ‘ And 
if you drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt you.’ Do you 
know whose words these are? If you know you are bound to 
believe. You may drink water without praying over it and 
sicken.”’ * 

Occasionally the police, dissatisfied with their share of the spoils, 
make a raid and seize on a hogshead or two of alcoholic poison, or a 
chest of sand called tea, and prosecute the public poisoner. But long 


(1) Moscow Gazette, October, 1887; cf. also Saratof’ Gazette, 23rd October, 1887. 
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before the unwieldy machine of the law can be brought to bear upon 
him he again makes friends with the mammon of iniquity, and the 
“wine” and “spirits” in the casks carefully sealed up by the law 
officers, mysteriously changes to pure water or evaporates. In such 
cases, says an Odessa journal, either the vodka completely disappears 
from the vessel, which was sealed with the seal of the Revenue Office, 
or at the very least it changes to water.!. Adulteration of food is 


common to all countries, and even in England people are slow to 
realise the extent to which they are imposed upon by unscrupulous 
speculators. The special features of the Russian practice, however, are 


its universality, openness, and the impunity enjoyed by the merchants 
whose profits are dependent upon it. Coffee bought in Moscow in April, 
1887, for 1s. 6d. per pound was analysed. It was fine quality to look at, 
and had a delightful aroma. Many of the berries, however, appeared 
less bright-looking than the others, and when taken out and examined 
by the analyst of the university were found to consist of clay mixed 
with chicory, without a trace of coffee.” 

Turning to banks and counting-houses, we find that they have 
become a byeword in Russia. It is only a few days since tuat a new 
law was launched against the sharp practices of some of the best- 
known and apparently respectable banks of St. Petersburg*—a law 
which will prove as efficacious as the feather of a young humming 
bird employed to tickle the side of a healthy rhinoceros. Within the 
eight years most of the “best” banks in Russia have stopped pay- 
ment, and tens of thousands of peasant farmers, clergymen, widows 
and orphans who put their trust in these establishments approved 
by the Government were turned adrift on the world to beg from door 
todoor. The horrors of war have been many a time described with 
realistic vividness by artistic pens in prose and verse. It would 
require a masterly hand to depict the wailing and the weeping, the 
cries of anguish, the looks of despair, the suicides, the robberies, the 
hideous crimes and heartrending sufferings that ensued upon the 
failure of the banks of Skopin, Kozloff, Orel, wherein were swallowed 
up millions of roubles laboriously scraped together by the thousand 

(1) Cf. Odessa News, 20th June and 4th July, 1888, where cases of transformation 
and evaporation are described in detail. 

(2) The following is taken from an official report on teas supplied by well-known 
firms :—Green tea, 14s. a lb.: Of poor quality ; contains boiled tea leaves, and is largely 
coloured with ultramarine. Black tea, 4s. 4d. a lb.: Contains very little tea, mixed 
with boiled tea leaves and willow herb, coloured with burnt sugar; 27 per cent. of 
sand. Reddish tea, 4s. a lb.: 60 per cent. of boiled tea leaves and 12 per cent. of sand. 
Black tea, 3s. 9d. a lb.: Contains no tea ; is made of boiled tea leaves, elm and willow 
herb; 40 per cent. of sand. Black tea, 5s. 5d. a Ib.: 50 per cent. of willow herb and 
elm leaves. Black tea, 6s. 6d. alb.: 50 per cent. of boiled tea leaves, and others of a 
plant unknown; coloured with logwood; 7 per cent. of sand.— Warsaw Diary, 16th 
April, 1888. 

(8) Cf. Journal de St. Pétersbourg, 26th September, 1889. Graschdanin, 26th Sep- 
tember, 1889. Novoye Vremya, 26th and 27th September, 1889, &c., &c. 
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of units within whom, in spite of all their inborn recklessness, stirred 
a faint perception that providence and thrift might after all be worth 
a fair trial. The tale of wholesale, cold-blooded spoliation that was 
unfolded during the trials of the galaxy of swindling bankers who 
have reduced thousands to beggary during the past eight or ten 
years, might well cause any but the most sanguine patriot to despair 
of the future of Russia. 

Men can never wholly escape the influence of their age and 
country; and it is to be regretted rather than wondered at that 
enlightened physicians, men of science, whose education and mission 
would seem to give promise of better things, should compete with 
professional swindlers in this inglorious race for ill-gotten wealth. 
Last spring a wealthy gentleman called upon a well-known and 
“respectable” dentist of Moscow, reputed to be a brilliant light in 
his profession, and ordered a complete set of teeth in gold. When 
it was ready his expectations were fulfilled to the utmost in all but 
the colour of the metal. ‘‘ Excuse me, doctor,” he said, ‘ but is this 
pure gold?” The scientific light blazed out angrily : “‘ How can you 
doubt it? For whom do you take me, sir?” on which the gentle- 
man felt ashamed of himself and left. He went straight to a chemist’s 
laboratory, however, and had the usual tests applied, when it was 
made evident that the metal was copper without a trace of gold any- 
where. “Our hydrotherapeutic establishments,” says one of the 
principal organs of the St. Petersburg press, “ under cover of philan- 
thropic advertisements, announce that they charge, say, twenty-five 
roubles for a course of treatment. A patient of scanty means believes 
and begins the course, and it is soon made clear that he has been 
lured into a swindling trap. They charge him for everything as 
extras, and, instead of twenty-five roubles, exact forty-five or even 
fifty. The patient, not possessing the means of defraying these 
unforeseen expenses, is first stripped of everything of which he can be 
relieved, and then turned out when half the course is over. He is 
thus fleeced of his money, gets no benefit in return, and sometimes 
incurs positive harm by abruptly breaking off a drastic water- 
cure.’”” 

It would be no easy matter to point out a trade, a profession, a 
calling followed by genuine Russians, in the code of which elementary 
honesty has a place. It is not merely the unwritten law, the vague, 
shadowy borderland of sharp practice that lies between mere infamy 
and the more palpable terrors of stone walls and iron bars, that is 
daily encroached upon, but the Rubicon of the Penal Code is con- 
tinually passed with a calm tranquillity that guaranteed immunity 
from mere human penalties could scarcely justify. The bland 
simplicity with which wholesale robberies are carried on for years 


(1) Novoye Vremya, 13th April, 1889, (2) Graschdanin, 18th September, 1889. 
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within the knowledge of the public, the priests, and the police, 
amazes even travellers who have lived long in China. That light 
weight, now as of yore, should be eked out by heavy stones,’ that 
trade-marks should be forged ; food adulterated ; goods despatched 
to distant purchasers which are infinitely inferior to the samples 
that elicited the orders, is no doubt highly reprehensible, but might 
still, perhaps, be glossed over as venial errors by a moralist willing 
to make allowances for exceptional human weakness under strong 
temptation. But notorious vulgar robbery, propped up with perjury, 
forgery, and every conceivable form of chicanery, and raised to the 
dignity of one of the recognised methods of trade by representative 
men of good standing, who can yet be religious without blasphemy, 
and edifying without hypocrisy, would seem in sober truth to imply 
a standard of ethics specifically different from that of civilized 
nations. 

There is a curious class of discount booksellers in Russia who 
thrive and prosper while the fate that continually threatens and often 
overtakes the publishing firms whose works they trade in is in- 
solvency and ruin. Vast palatial buildings that yield a handsome 
yearly income prove that they drive a brisk trade in books, and give 
the lie to the saw, that honesty is the best policy. Their method is 
simple : they usually fee young apprentices of the principal publishing 
houses to steal whatever books are in demand, and to deliver to their 
own boy-apprentices, who are also members of the conspiracy, as many 
copies of them as may be required by their customers. That the 
consciences of these tradesmen give them no uneasiness needs no more 
convincing proof than the fact that some of them are bringing up 
their own children to the business. Nor could it well be otherwise. 
Trade is held in high esteem by men of all countries, classes and 
confessions, and to their thinking trade is merely the art of robbing 
your neighbour without exposing yourself to his vengeance. The 
first part of this definition is tersely expressed by the proverb, 
“ Wherein one deals, therein one steals,’ while the moral blame- 
lessness of robbery could scarcely be proclaimed with greater force 
than in this other proverb: ‘‘ Why not steal, so long as there’s no 
one to hinder it.” 

Another of these booksellers, we are told, did a thriving little 
trade, in addition to the sale of books, in wax candles made by the 
monks, in accordance with the canons of the church. He obtained 
the candles in the same way that he came by the volumes: the little 
boys who were assisting the monks to sell them being paid to steal 


(1) Take as a typical instance the firm of Messrs. Weingurt, of Odessa, who received 
from the factory with which they deal and sold to their own customers without having 
previously verified it, sugar in which to nine cwts. of sugar there was one cwt. of stones 
(Odessa News, 7th December, 1887). 
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them. ‘ He was often detected, and occasionally threatened with the 
legal consequences of his acts.’’ It was on these occasions, we are 
told, that the religious principles to which he always tenaciously 
clung buoyed him up and bore him safely out of danger. “TI say, 
Masha!” he would cry out to his wife who was sitting in a little 
parlour inside, “ take a wax candle, a good thick one, mind, and run 
off and light it before the icon.”* And his faith was strengthened 
by the knowledge that his fervent prayers for a way out of the 
difficulty were always heard and granted. A less pious colleague 
was proportionably less fortunate, and once had to stand his trial. 
He made up in sharpness, however, for what he lacked in piety, 
and “ wriggled out of the accusation in a truly masterly manner.” 
Chatting after his acquittal with his neighbour, the man who had 
prosecuted him for the theft, ‘What a greenhorn you are, to be 
sure!” he exclaimed. “If, when you caused the raid to be made 
on my shop, you had only looked under the counter, you would have 
found all the stolen books there. But it’s evident that, to punish you 
for your litigiousness, God turned your eyes away.” ” 


E. B. Lanty, 


(1) Novoye Vremya, 21st October, 1888. (2) Ldid. 





THE WAR SCARE OF 1875. 


In an essay on the relations between France and Russia since 1871, 
Mr. Gustave Flourens, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
France, has treated what has generally been called the war scare of 
1875. What he relates about that incident, which menaced the out- 
break of a new and bloody contest, is perfectly true, just as was the 
report published some years ago by General Leflé, formerly Ambas- 
sador of France at St. Petersburg; but both give an incomplete idea 
of the details of that incident, as well as of its general bearing on 
European politics. This episode having now passed into the domain 
of history, we may without fear of endangering the good under- 
standing of the respective powers, enter into a more minute account 
of the policy, which at that time threatened Europe with the gravest 
complications. 

Prince Bismarck, after having rashly embarked in the ecclesias- 
tical contest by the May-laws, soon discovered that it could only be 
fought out on international ground, for the passive force of resis- 
tance which the Catholic hierarchy, supported, as it was, by the 
whole laity, was able to display, proved to be unconquerable, and 
the favour by which the State tried to prop up the Old Catholic sect, 
only served to discredit it in the eyes of Catholics. This view 
was a perfectly correct one in the sense, that the Catholic Church is 
a cosmopolitan body, which resents an attack upon one of its members 
as an attack upon the Church itself and in repelling it, is, like the 
ghost of Hamlet, “hic et ubique.” But it is just this character 
which makes a policy threatening the legitimate independence of 
Catholicism so difficult, and the Chancellor was not fortunate in his 
endeavours to draw other States into the struggle. His first attempt 
to do so was the strange circular despatch of May 14, 1872, pointing 
out that the Papal power, so largely increased by the dogma of in- 
fallibility, made it advisable for the State to examine whether the 
election and the person of the elected pontiff offered the necessary 
guarantees against the abuse of such power. He claimed, therefore, 
not only the preliminary exclusion of a disagreeable candidate 
(such as had been exercised formerly by Austria, France, Spain, and 
Portugal), not only the control over the legitimacy of the election, 
but the power of deciding whether a duly-elected pope should be 
admitted to exercise his rights. All the governments to which this 
circular was addressed replied in the negative. When afterwards 
the Chancellor tried to persuade the Russian Government that its 
interest in the struggle was identical with that of Prussia, the Pope 
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having acknowledged Cardinal Lododrowsky as primate of Poland, 
Cardinal Antonelli proved to the Russian Chargé d’Affaires, by 
placing before him the correspondence of the Curia with the Arch- 
bishop of Posen, that they had never done so, and that it would have 
been contrary to Roman traditions. The Chancellor then turned to 
Italy and demanded that the Roman Cabinet should restrain the 
abuse of the liberty of the Pope, who by his allocutions had publicly 
insulted the Prussian Government and himself personally. The 
Italian Government replied that it was not able to comply with such 
a demand, as the law of guarantees of 1871, which had been acknow- 
ledged by Russia as a necessary safeguard of the liberty of the 
Catholic Church, had solemnly engaged it to respect the spiritual in- 
dependence of the Pope. Immediately after the visit of the Emperor 
William I. to the King Victor Emanuel, Minghetti delivered a speech 
at Bologna, declaring that Italy would never change her ecclesiastical 
policy at the bidding of a foreign power. 

Having failed to get international allies, the Chancellor resolved 
upon directly attacking the Ultramontanes, who encouraged the re- 
sistance of the German clergy, and first tried to strike a blow at Don 
Carlos, who appeared to be a representative of this party, by urging 
the other European cabinets to recognise the Government of Serrano 
as Regent of Spain. Austria was too much dependent upon Ger- 
many’s will to refuse. Mr. Disraeli answered to the pressing 
demands of Count Miinster, that England had no special interest in 
this question, but that he had no objection to accede to Prince Bis- 
marck’s proposal if the Chancellor thought that recognition to be of 
paramount importance. The French Government being asked to do 
as much, felt greatly embarrassed. It had no great tenderness for 
Don Carlos, who by his irregular warfare obliged France to collect a 
considerable force in order to watch the inviolability of their southern 
frontier, but the Legitimists, who were for Don Carlos, mustered a 
strong force in the National Assembly, and would criticize the recog- 
nition of Serrano as an act of deference to Germany’s hegemony. On 
the other side the Government was afraid that the Chancellor might 
take a refusal as a pretext for a quarrel with France. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, le Duc Decazes, therefore applied for advice to 
Prince Gortchakoff, who counselled him to accede to the German 
demand, as he would take it upon himself to refuse it, and thus would 
make the intended demonstration fall flat. The Russian Government 
consequently declined the Chancellor’s proposal and the pressing 
letters of the Emperor William, who very reluctantly had consented 
to his Minister’s plan, failed to change the resolution of his Imperial 
nephew, not to recognise a mere military adventurer. The result 
eminently justified this policy, for a few months afterwards Serrano’s 
Government, which Prince Bismarck had styled “ the last faintly- 
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burning snuff of order,” was overthrown, and King Alfonso returned 
to the throne of his mother and proved henceforth an obedient son 
of the Church. 

Unbaflled by these failures, the Chancellor resolved upon action on 
a larger scale. The German ambassador at St. Petersburg, Prince 
Reuss, being absent on account of his health, Bismarck sent one of 
his most trusted agents, M. de Radowitz, who had been appointed 
Minister at Athens, but had remained at Berlin, to St. Petersburg 
in order to inform Prince Gortchakoff that he had reason to believe 
that the French were preparing an attack upon the Germans, who 
might deem it necessary to prevent being taken unawares, and that 
in such an eventuality he would hope for the same benevolent neu- 
trality which Russia had observed in 1870, whilst she would be free 
to execute her great designs in the East. 

It is difficult to conceive what made Prince Bismarck believe that 
this move could succeed. He could scarcely persuade himself that 
his Russian colleague would share his fears of a French attack, 
for it was a patent fact that the reorganization of the French army 
was so little advanced as to exclude any aggressive design. The Pail 
Mall Gazette, at that time the most ardent partisan of France, some- 
what later printed a letter from Paris declaring that the moral state 
of the army was deplorable, and that ten years of peace and political 
stability would be required before it could sustain a struggle with a 
great military power. The Duc d’Aumale admitted that if France 
should be attacked, nothing was left to the army than to withdraw 
south of the Loire, and Marshal MacMahon said to a foreign Minister, 
“Si on me marchait sur le pied, je dirais: pardon.” Of this state 
of the military side of the question, Prince Gortchakoff was of course 
as well aware as any impartial observer. If on the other hand, the 
Chancellor wished to avail himself of this military inferiority of 
France, in order to cripple her thoroughly, so that Germany, even for 
adistant future, might have nothing to fear froma possible revanche, 
how could he expect Prince Gortchakoff to lend a willing ear to such 
a plan? The war indemnity of 1871 imposed by the peace appeared 
so enormous, that even able financiers believed that France could never 
pay it, yet she did not only pay it in a much shorter time than was 
stipulated, but she recovered economically from her defeat with a 
rapidity which showed the wonderful fertility of her resources. More 


than five hundred millions of new taxes had not impaired the pro- 


ducing power of the country, and after a few years the equipoise of 
income and expenditure was re-established. Thus it was very likely 
that in the course of time France would be able to reassume her part 
asa great European power, and it was certainly not in the interest 
of Russia to prevent it. In 1866 the latter Power wished for the 
humiliation of Austria, which had taken an unfriendly position in the 
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Crimean War, and afterwards favoured the Poles, Nevertheless 
Prince Gortchakoff had been very disagreeably surprised by Prussia’s 
enormous success, and charged his Minister at Berlin, M. d’Oubril, 
to declare, that he considered all territorial changes as non-arenus 
until they had been sanctioned by a European congress, such as he 
had proposed to Napoleon III. It was only when General von 
Manteuffel, sent to St. Petersburg with Benedetti’s draft of the secret 
treaty about the annexation of Belgium, convinced the Russian 
Government that the French Emperor was an unsafe ally, and on 
the other side suggested that a possible war between France and 
Germany might furnish the occasion for Russia to shake off the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea imposed by the Treaty of Paris, that 
the attitude of the Russian Government changed. For the Emperor 
and the Chancellor then understood that their favourite project of 
cancelling this humiliating clause could be only accomplished, if one 
of the Western Powers who had forced it upon Russia, could be 
prevented frem maintaining it by force of arms. That prospect 
was the cause why Russia not only abandoned her opposition to 
Prussia’s conquests in 1864, and declined the too-late proposals of 
Napoleon III. for an alliance, but, also, observed a friendly neutra- 
lity when the war broke out in 1870, and prevented Austria from 
helping France, by collecting a strong force on the Galician frontier. 
But after the peace of 1871, and the London Conference, at which 
Russia carried off the coveted prize of recovering a free hand in the 
Black Sea, the case was far different. What interest had Russia 
now in depriving herself of the only useful ally in the eventuality 
of a war with Germany? Apparently she could not contemplate 
with any pleasure the prospect of sharing Europe with a single rival 
who might in the end prove her master. And what compensation 
had Bismarck to offer in urging upon Russia such a policy? If 
really there was to be anew war between France and Germany, and 
Russia was to avail herself of it in order to make a new stride towards 
Constantinople, she was at liberty to do so without the Chancellor’s 
sanction, if she felt strong enough to vanquish Austria and Turkey. 
Prince Gortchakoff therefore rather drily answered M. de Radowitz 
that he saw no reason whatever to believe in the supposed aggressive 
designs of France, and as to the great plans of Russia in the East, 
they did not exist, as Russia wished in no wise to disturb the 
present status quo. 

Thus M. de Radowitz returned from his northern errand with 
empty hands. But already before that mission, the Chancellor, 
always having several irons in the fire, had begun a quarrel with 
Belgium. In the case of that mad kettlemaker, Duchesne, who had 
offered to the Archbishop of Paris to murder Prince Bismarck, the 
Belgian ministry had acted with all becoming international courtesy. 
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That act not falling under the penal laws, either of Belgium or of 
other states, Count d’Aspremont-Lynden, the Foreign Minister, had 
declared himself ready to submit to the Belgian Legislature a bill, 
enacting that an unaccepted offer or proposal to attempt the life of 
any person shall be punishable in the same manner as a threat to 
make any such attempt, on condition that Germany and the other 
foreign states whose criminal law was equally defective should treat 
this offence in the same way, and adopt such alterations as should be 
sanctioned by the general approval of Europe. That incident having 
lapsed the Chancellor chose another field. We know by the answer 
given by Mr. Disraeli, on April 20, 1875, that already, in January, 
1874, Prince Bismarck “ felt compelled to make a strong representa- 
tion to the Belgian Government on the subject of what he styled the 
conspiracy carried on in Belgium by the Ultramontane party ;” and the 
German Ambassador had expressed the wish to see this remonstrance 
backed by England. Lord Granville, who at that time was Foreign 
Secretary, declined positively todo so. Belgium always having shown 
the greatest prudence in her foreign relations and having cautiously 
avoided giving offence to her neighbours, Lord Granville expressed 
the confident hope that Prince Bismarck would not press the Belgian 
Government to render more narrow the limits imposed on a Catholic 
country with free institutions. When Mr. Disraeli came into power, 
Count Miinster renewed his attempt to interest England in this affair, 
alleging that the Belgian clergy conspired with the French Legiti- 
mists, and would be ready to offer Belgium to the Comte de Cham- 
bord as a dowry. Lord Derby rather drily answered, that this 
appeared to him to be a fable and declined to interfere in any way. 
On the 3rd of February, 1875, the German Minister at Brussels, 
Count Perponcher, addressed a note to the Foreign Minister, remind- 
ing him of his former remonstrances regarding pastoral letters of 
Belgian bishops and other manifestations, criticising in a hostile 
sense the policy of the German Government and encouraging the 
German clergy in defying the laws of their country. The result 
of the interchange on that subject showed that the Belgian Govern- 
ment had no sufficient legal power to prevent such demonstrations 
directed against the internal peace of a neighbouring state. But it 
was an uncontested principle of international law, that a state must 
not allow its subjects to disturb order in other states, and is by 
duty bound to maintain such laws as will be sufficient to fulfil those 
international obligations. Belgium, in consequence of her neutrality, 
was doubly bound to take care that her territory should not become 
a workshop for plots against the security of her neighbours. This 
was indeed a tacit condition of that neutrality, and the Belgian 
Government would not be blind to the necessity of supplementing 
her laws in a way corresponding to its obligations. The Belgian 
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Government saw that this Note (written in German) was of an alarm- 
ing character, and resolved to send Count Borchgrave, Chief of the 
Foreign Office, to Berlin, in order to give official explanations, but 
his endeavours, seconded by the Belgian Minister at Berlin, to con- 
vince Baron Biilow, Secretary of State, that Belgium had fulfilled 
her international obligations, proved ineffective, and without waiting 
for the Belgian answer, the German Government communicated its 
Note to the Cabinets of Vienna, London, St. Petersburg, Paris, and 
the Hague. The Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs then sent his 
answer (February 26) to Count Perponcher. It was firm and dignified. 
He replied to the accusations of Germany and insisted that the Belgian 
Government had gone to the utmost limits of their constitutional 
powers in order to fulfil their international obligations and not to 
give any reasonable ground for complaint, but he refused to change 
national institutions at the bidding of a foreign government. 


‘* Belgium, independent and neutral, has never lost sight of her international 
obligations. To acquit herself of this task she will find the safest support in 
her institutions, which, if one may say so, are the outcome of the entrails of her 
past, and appropriate to the character of the country, have since undergone 
during half a century the trial of events, and have become the indispensable con- 
ditions of her existence. These institutions have allowed to the Government to 
master all the difficulties with which the guidance of a free people is beset, and 
which have placed the constitutional monarchy on an immovable foundation. 
Leaving it to others to appreciate how far Belgium has contributed to strengthen 
the monarchical principle, to develop the parliamentary system, and to solve the 
fundamental problem of modern government, how to unite order with liberty, 
this Government must express their conviction, that notwithstanding the errors 
of single persons and possible misuse, the Belgian nation on the whole could 
choose no better way in order to fill, in a dignified and profitable way, the place 
which the European concert had assigned to it. The liberties granted by the 
constitution, far from being a source of weakness to the Government, are an 
element of force to her, and have rendered it capable to exercise over a 
people, that from times immemorial has been accustomed to take care of its own 
affairs, a persuasive action, which is a thousand times more esteemed and 
efficacious than restrictive laws could possibly be.” 


Such language was, of course, not palatable at Berlin, but it was 
only on April 15 that Count Perponcher put forth another Note as a 
rejoinder to the Belgian answer. It regretted that the Cabinet of 
Brussels had declined to supplement its defective legislation. In all 
legislative questions the first thing was to ascertain what was 
materially rational and desirable, and only in the second line stood 
the discussion, how the difficulties were to be overcome, which the 
execution of that which had been recognised as just, might offer. 
The inquiry how the international obligation of every state to 
prevent its subjects from disturbing the internal peace of its neigh- 
bours was a question not concerning Belgium alone but all states 
desirous of maintaining good international relations. In our days 
of increased commerce it was not possible to restrain such relations 
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by adopting the standpoint of the particularist sovereignty and its 
isolated interests. The Belgian Government was therefore once 
more requested to give stronger guarantees for the maintenance of 
the friendly relations, on which, as it asserted, it laid as much weight 
as did Germany. The latter Power was far from wishing to interfere 
in the internal affairs of Belgium, but it complained of the interference 
of Belgian subjects in internal, German, ecclesiastical policy, and 
maintained the opinion that the exceptional position which Belgium 
enjoyed in consequence of the privilege of neutrality, justified 
the expectation that that country ought especially to take care of its 
international obligations, and particulariy towards the Powers which 
had guaranteed its neutrality. 

Before this Note was delivered, the question of the relations of 
Germany and Belgium was on April 12 brought before the House 
of Commons, Mr. Lewis alluding to the first Note, and asking the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether it was true that a menacing Note 
had been addressed by the Prussian Government to that of Belgium, 
and what steps Her Majesty’s Government proposed to take. In 
common with the other great Powers England had guaranteed the 
neutrality and independence of Belgium. Mr. Disraeli replied that 
Her Majesty’s Government had no news of such a menacing Note. It 
had been a Note of remonstrance. A remonstrance did not imply a 
menace, but might be the expression of most friendly feelings—“ a 
friendly remonstrance” was an expression much used. The German 
Ambassador had confidentially communicated to Her Majesty’s 
Government that Note, and “we at the time appreciated that act, 
and still continue to appreciate it, as an evidence of the cordial and 
confidential relations which subsist happily between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of Germany.” The German 
Government had not replied to the Belgian answer, and thus all 
who were competent to form a judgment believed that the matter was 
now at an end. The House therefore would agree with him that it 
would not be advisable to discuss what policy Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment eventually would take in the case of hypothetical events. 
“ But I will so far deviate from the strict course taken on such occa- 
sions to say that if the independence and neutrality of Belgium were 
really threatened, we should do our duty to our Sovereign, and not 
be afraid to meet Parliament.” (Cheers.) 

We very much doubt whether Mr. Disraeli would have considered 
the Note of February 3 “a friendly remonstrance”’ if he had hap- 
pened to be Belgian Prime Minister, but his final declaration was 
significant, and the next morning the Times added, “The British 
Government is understood to have intimated an opinion that Belgium 
could not be called upon to do what the German Government 
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demanded.” The Note of April 15, however, refuted Disraeli’s 
opinion that the matter was at an end. The Cologne Gazette having 
in the meantime published the first Note, which it was only able to 
do by communication from the Foreign Office, the attention of 
Parliament was again drawn to the incident on April 19. Lord 
Russell, who formerly had thought fit to come forward as an ardent 
sympathiser with the Culturkampf, asked whether the Government 
still considered the interchange of communications between Ger- 
many and Belgium to be at an end, and whether it gave rise to any 
fears for the maintenance of peace. He confidently hoped that 
Germany did not propose to Belgium a change of its free institu- 
tions, nor ask for any new legislation. Lord Derby, referring to 
the above-quoted answer of Mr. Disraeli, replied that he had got 
only this afternoon a copy of the second German Note, and thus had 
not had time to consider carefully its contents, but the German 
Ambassador had assured him that it was couched in friendly terms. 
The Government had not been officially consulted by either of the 
parties, but if this should happen, all the guaranteeing Powers 
would have to be appealed to. In the Commons Mr. Disraeli, 
after stating the above-mentioned reply of Lord Granville in 1874, 
answered Mr. O’Reilly that the present Government had not been 
asked by Germany to support her representations at Brussels, 
The statements were true, and it was quite conceivable that Lord 
Derby did not choose to embitter the case by mentioning that at the 
communication of the first Note by Count Miinster he had verbally 
observed that Belgium was a free country, and that it would be 
evidently impossible to its Government to give that satisfaction to 
Germany which the latter asked for. This debate was freely com- 
mented upon by the different organs of the European press. ‘The 
more so as Professor Bluntschli, one of the most ardent protagonists 
of the Culturkampf, published in a Belgian Opposition paper, La 


Flandre Libérale, a letter which gave a curious specimen of the 
principles of an author who considered himself to be the first inter- 
national jurist of Germany. 


‘We demand,” it was said, ‘‘ that the Belgian Government shall treat us as 
friends, and not protect our deadly foes, either from weakness or from secret 
sympathy. This foe is not France, but the black army of Popery and the 
Jesuits. We are engaged in a life-and-death struggle for civilisation, for the 
freedom of thought and modern society, with the policy of the Roman hierarchy, 
and against the enervating and stupefying policy which aims at the humiliation 
of the individual and of the State. We do not ask that Belgium should parti- 
cipate in this struggle as our ally, but we expect that it shall not allow our 
enemies to use its territory as an impregnable fortress for making war upon us. 
We expect that it shall not allow its bishops to offend our Empire and our 
authorities, and to incite to disobedience to our laws. If these expectations 
should be disappointed, we might well ask whether we have much interest 
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in keeping a Belgium apparentiy independent, but in fact dependent upon 
Rome.” 

Another paper, which was known to receive communications 
from the Berlin press-office, the Deutsche Zeitung, at Vienna, 
simply proposed a partition of Belgium between Holland and 
France. ‘The first would receive the Flemish provinces; France 
would be indemnified by the southern for Alsace-Lorraine, and 
would in her turn retrocede Nice to Italy; Luxemburg would 
become part of the German Empire, to which it had belonged 
till 1852. Such utterances provoked indignant protests from inde- 
pendent papers. The Zimes urged Her Majesty’s Government “ to 
strengthen the hands of the Belgian Government, which at this 
moment is the representative of the original freedom of society 
in opposition to the (as we hope only momentary) aberrations of a 
strong Government.” The Pesther Lioyd, although the special organ 
of Count Andrassy, found that the German proceeding was border- 
ing close upon that international dictatorship which France had 
assumed under the Empire, but by which it had perished. Such 
a policy could not possibly be successful, and it was strange that a 
German paper (the Cologne Gazette) had published a note which 
must result in a signal defeat of German diplomacy. The Golos, 
generally representing the ideas of the leading Russian statesmen, 
declared the Notes to be an unsuccessful, maladroit, and tactless 


undertaking, which could only be explained by unreasoning excite- 
ment. 


On April 30 Count Lynden sent his answer to the second German 
Note, which in a conciliatory wording merely maintained the Belgian 
standpoint, and herewith the matter was now really at an end, 
although later on in May Count Perponcher presented a remonstrance 
against the Belgian proceedings, which, however, was of no avail. 
The Chancellor had obtained nothing. On the contrary, it was, 
since his crowning victory of 1871, the first distinct check which he 
received in public opinion even in Germany, and which publicly 
showed how hopeless was the attempt to internationalise his own eccle- 
siastical conflict, and to expect that Catholic states should place them- 
selves towards their Catholic subjects in the unenviable position 
Prussia had taken towards her German Catholics. 

But this question was soon to be swallowed up by a political one of 
larger dimensions. In the beginning of April the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Italy met for the first time at Venice, and their meet- 
ing was a very cordial one. At the same time the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse published an article suggesting that this visit would furnish an 


(1) What would the worthy professor have said if he had lived to see the close friend- 
ship of Leo. XIII. and Prince Bismarck, the latter asking the Chamber to do away 
with the remaining rubbish of the May Laws ? 
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occasion for Russia to persuade the Italian Cabinet to give a more 
favourable hearing to the German wishes respecting the treatment 
of ecclesiastical affairs. The Emperor Francis Joseph, to whom this 
article was transmitted by telegraph, and who himself had positively 
declined to second Prussia in her Culturkampf, resented it very much 
as an indirect attempt to subordinate Austria’s policy to foreign in- 
terests. He told Count Andrassy in a very decisive manner that he 
would never consent to such a course, and that Italy by departing 
from the principle of respecting the spiritual independence of the 
Curia would knock from under her feet the foundation on which 
her whole political structure was built. The reverberation of this 
failure was a letter from Vienna published in the Cologne Gazette 
(April 5th), and entitled “ New Alliances,” in which it was said that 
France meditated war, but had abandoned the hope of an alliance 
with Russia, and had tried to form a Catholic league with Austria and 
Italy against Germany. Immediately afterwards (April 9), a much 
more disquieting article, “Is War in Prospect,” was published by the 
Post, a Berlin paper of more than semi-official character. Its author, 
the chief of the press-office, Dr. Constantin Roessler, answered his own 
dark question by hinting that there were influential persons in France 
—to wit, Marshal MacMahon, the French princes, and the majority 
of the National Assembly—who were anxious for war in order to 
prevent the firm establishment of the Republic, and therefore were 
looking to an alliance with Austria and Italy. The North German 
Gazette, whose inspiration is plenary and not only occasional, like 
that of the Post, commenting upon its contemporary’s article, said 
(April 11) that though the article took rather a gloomy view of the 
situation, and Germany’s international relations were by no means 
so unfavourable as the Post would imply, still it contained much that 
was true, and then added—*“ The steps taken by the French Govern- 
ment with regard to the organisation of the army are certainly of a 
disquieting character. It is clear that these measures do not aim 
only at a solid establishment of the French forces, but on the con- 
trary are being undertaken in order to carry out systematical arma- 
ments, the object of which is obvious.’’ 

The key-note thus given was answered by the whole legion of 
inspired writers who infest the German press. It was especially 
the “ Politische Correspondenz” of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
written by Dr. Wehrenpfennig, one of the most fanatical leaders of 
the Culturkampf, which stated that France spent for its army two 
hundred million frances annually more than Germany, that it would 
attain its full strength in 1877, and that the French very likely only 
waited for that time in order to make war upon Germany. France 
being unable to bear such a burden for any length of time, Germany 
ought not to allow the enemy to complete her armament, but ought 
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to put before France the alternative of partial disarmament or imme- 
diate war. Frederick the Great did this when he occupied Saxony. 
The proper moment to put this choice before France should be 
decided by the Chancellor with the help of Moltke. 

This press war naturally alarmed public opinion to the utmost, 
and the Leipzig Fair was ruined by it. Still more disquieting signs 
for foreign Cabinets were not wanting. In his speech of May 31, 
Lord Derby declared that a few weeks ago expression was given 
to these sentiments not only by the press, but “ persons of the high- 
est authority and position” had said that if war was to be avoided, 
it seemed necessary that the French armaments should be discon- 
tinued, and there seemed good ground to fear that the next step 
might be a formal request from Germany to France to discontinue 
arming. He added, “‘ Had that request been made it would have 
been very difficult to preserve peace,” and the English Government 
was evidently afraid that it would be made. General von Schweinitz, 
according to a letter published in the Times by “ Verax,” had affirmed 
that it was only due to the long-suffering of Germany that war had 
not yet been declared. Prince Hohenlohe at Paris had told M. de 
Blowitz that a general purification of the air was wanted, and M. 
de Radowitz, unabashed by the ill-success of his mission, had the 
coolness to say to the French Ambassador at Berlin, Marquis de 
Gontant-Biron, that he must understand “ Qu’il ne nous reste rien 
que de vous attaquer.” Nay, the Chancellor himself and Moltke 
spoke in this strain. Both maintained in a conversation with the 
Belgian Minister that France had increased her effective army by 
more than 140,000 men, that she was hastening her armaments and 
meditated a great stroke. The Minister asking, “ You thus think 
France capable of a coup de téte?” the Chancellor replied, “‘ Why 
not?” 

It was but natural in this state of things that the French Govern- 
ment anxiously applied for the interference of the other Great Powers. 
Count Andrassy turned a deaf ear to these representations, being 
resolved to stick to the German alliance; he would on no account 
offend the Chancellor, but it was different with England and Russia, 
both Cabinets being resolved not to allow the threatening war and to 
combine their efforts with that object. 

Mr. Flourens, who, as a former Minister of Foreign Affairs, has 
had access to the archives, has given us some interesting details 
about the conversations which took place between the French Chargé 
d’Affaires and Lord Derby, who was positive in his assurance that 
the English Government would not fail in its duty. We therefore 
need not repeat them. Prince Gortchakoff asserted as much to 
General Leflé and Lord Loftus, Ambassadors of France and Eng- 
land. But before the two cabinets had time to interfere, the whole 
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scene underwent a sudden change. It is scarcely credible, yet a 
positive fact, that the Emperor William I., seldom reading news- 
papers, had remained ignorant of the whole fray. Happening, how- 
ever, to have gone for a week to Wiesbaden, and there not being 
under the wand of his great enchanter, his attention was directed to 
the warlike alarm that had spread all over Europe. Greatly 
astonished, he resolved to return immediately to Berlin, in order to 
put a stop to it. He arrived on a Sunday evening (May 9). Next 
morning Count Schouvaloff, Russian Ambassador at the British Court, 
alighted at Berlin on his way from St. Petersburg to London, 
inscribed his name at the imperial palace, and was forthwith invited 
to dinner. On that occasion he took the opportunity of speaking 
frankly to the Emperor. Ie told him that he thought the situation 
very serious, that there was a panic at the Exchanges, and that the 
belief in a new war between Germany and France was general, 
The Emperor looked very grave, and answered in a decisive tone, 
that there was no foundation whatever for such a belief, that he had 
no reason to complain of France, and that he was firmly resolved to 
maintain peace. Count Schouvaloff, a personal friend of Bismarck, 
hurried from the palace to the Chancellor’s hotel, repeated to him 
his sovereign’s words, and conjured him to abandon his adventurous 
designs, adding, “ If you will not hear me, others are following me, 


whom you will be forced to hear,” alluding to the expected visit of 


the Emperor Alexander. Next morning the Emperor summoned a 


council of ministers, and declared, that to his great astonishment 
and displeasure warlike rumours were afloat, for which he saw no 
reason whatever, being firmly resolved to maintain peace. He spoke 
with such firmness, that Prince Bismarck, who knew his master by 
heart, saw at once that his game was lost, and, wheeling round with 
his imperturbable temper, declared that the whole noise was a com- 
bined manceuvre of the bears of the Exchange and the Ultramon- 
tanes. The same evening (May 11) the North German Gazette 
published an article declaring that the good relations of France and 
Germany had not been disturbed in the slightest degree, and that 
the press alone was responsible for the whole alarm. Thus, when 
the Emperor Alexander arrived on the 12th, resolved to plead the 
cause of peace, he saw at the first conversation with his imperial 
uncle that he had come to force an open door, the Emperor William 
never having dreamed of war. How Prince Bismarck, at his recep- 
tion by the Czar, stated his case, we do not pretend to know; 
probably the latter built him a golden bridge, politely seeming to 
believe in the genuineness of his assurances, being satisfied with 
the certainty of peace. The Chancellor, however, learned that on the 
same day the Czar had received a letter from Queen Victoria asking 
him to avail himself of his visit to Berlin to plead the cause of peace, 
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and that the Queen had written in a similar sense to the Emperor 
William.’ Moreover, the Emperor of Russia in receiving the Corps 
Diplomatique, assured its leading members that peace was safe, and 
turning to the French Ambassador, said: “Comptez sur moi; si 
quelque danger sérieux vous menacait, je serais le premier a vous 
en avertir,”* but at the same time warned him not to show any 
sympathy with the Ultramontanes. 

It is easy to conceive that all this did not improve Prince 
Bismarck’s humour. In the evening of May 13th an article in 
the Norddeutsche Zeitung denounced a league of lies composed of 
all enemies of Germany, the Ultramontanes, the Guelphs who wished 
for a restoration, the Polish desperadoes, and all the discontented 
at home, whilst the official intercourse with the French Govern- 
ment had never since 1820 been more friendly and satisfactory than 
during the last weeks. In a further article this league of lies was in- 
creased by ‘‘ some petticoats allied to the priests ’’ (this being a delicate 
hint to some august ladies, who had contributed to spoil the game). 
It was simply the press hostile to Germany, and especially a letter 
from Paris to the Times (which only appeared May 9th), that had 
produced the whole fray. And the Post published a letter from 
Paris, in which it was said, ‘“ the whole population of France is 
peacefully disposed, and does not think of a war against any 
one. To maintain the contrary is tantamount to spreading false 
news.” but who had spread those news if not those two papers 
who now denounced the league of lies, whilst the official Reich- 
sanzeiger and the Provinzial-Correspondenz, always ready to open 
their columns to any article agreeable to the Government, had main- 
tained an absolute silence during the whole alarm. But if the 
danger was thus averted it was an unpardonable fault that Prince 
Gortchakoff endeavoured to take the whole credit of this change for 
Russia and himself, telegraphing to all the Russian legations he had 
obtained the certainty that peace would not be disturbed. First, 
this way of dealing did not correspond to the truth. The Emperor 
of Russia may have been firmly resolved before leaving St. Peters- 
burg to prevent with the help of England the threatened war, but as 
we have stated, on arriving at Berlin, he found that the work he pro- 
posed to do was done, and for his Chancellor especially nothing was 
left to do. It was, besides, bad policy to embitter Bismarck’s defeat 

(1) This was confirmed by Mr. Disraeli, who, in answer to a question of Lord Har- 
tington (May 24), said it was a fact that the Government had advised Her Majesty to 
make a representation to the German Emperor respecting the relations between Germany 
and France. The purpose of the representation was to correct misconceptions and to 
ensure peace. To that representation the Government had received a satisfactory reply. 

(2) Somewhat later, the Emperor William himself at a party said to the Military 
Attaché of the French Embassy, ‘‘ On a voulu nous brouiller,’’ and when ti.c latter replied 
‘“*May I venture to ask your Majesty, who is this ‘On’?”’ smiled and put his finger on 
his lips. 
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by taking the credit of being the protector of the European peace, to 
irritate his colleague in their conferences by sarcastic remarks, and 
to tell him that it was not in Russia’s interest to see the position of 
France further lowered. He ought to have known that Bismarck was 
a good hater, and probably shared the opinion of that French lady who 
asked, “ A quoi servirait la mémoire, si non pour se rappeler les 
offenses?” Already, when he was Minister at St. Petersburg, he had 
been irritated by the patronizing attitude of Gortchakoff, who called 
him his disciple, although later on he added, “‘ comme Rafael était le 
disciple du Pérugin.” He ought to have recollected that the Chan- 
cellor of 1875 had accumulated an amount of power which would 
offer him frequent opportunities of repaying him with interest. 
Finally, after going to Baden-Baden and vaingloriously telling his 
acquaintances that Bismarck was compelled to keep quiet, and that 
peace was assured for years to come, the lie was given to him imme- 
diately, for scarcely two months after there rose that little cloud in 
Herzegovina, which was destined to become the thunderstorm of the 
Russo-Turkish war. The journey of the Emperor of Austria in 
Dalmatia had stirred the spirits of the Christians in Bosnia, and the 
Russian Minister at Constantinople, General Ignatieff, at that time 
pursued his own policy without much caring about his Chancellors’ 
instructions, and, with the aid of the Panslavist Committees, dragged 
Russia into a war to which both the Emperor and Gortchakoff were 
opposed. 

But if, therefore, Prince Bismarck, not without cause, in a con- 
versation with the Times correspondent at the Congress of Berlin, 
accused the Russian Chancellor of unpardonable levity, by which he 
compromised his reputation in the crisis of 1875, he could not proffer 
a similar reason for his anger at Lord Derby’s speech of May 31. In 
that speech the Secretary for Foreign Affairs declined to comply 
with Lord Russell’s demand to communicate the diplomatic cor- 
respondence on the embroglio. It would not, he said, “be in the 
interests of European peace to give wider publicity and a larger 
circulation to all the details of the negotiations. Nothing could be 
more calculated to revive and exasperate those feelings of irritation 
and mutual uneasiness, which we know did unfortunately exist,” 
which was equivalent to saying that the scare had left behind it 
immense soreness and a bitter sense of defeat, which would be mad 
still keener by giving publicity to the confidential communications 
between the different governments. But Lord Derby, as was stated 
above, admitted also that a few weeks before persons of the highest 
authority and position had said that if war was to be avoided, it 
seemed necessary that the French armaments should be discontinued, 
and there was good ground to fear that the next step might be 
a formal request from Germany to France to discontinue arming. 
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Among those persons of authority he had in his speech mentioned 
the German Ambassador. These words were struck out, at the 
Ambassador’s urgent request, in the report of the sitting, as printed 
in the London papers. But it is certain that they were spoken, for 
all the reporters of the provincial and foreign press had tele- 
graphed them to their papers, and must have heard them. Finally, 
Lord Derby had declared, “‘ After the misfortunes which they have 
undergone, and the humiliation which they have endured, the 
French very naturally desire to keep up such an army as shall not 
only give them security at home, but shall give them such power 
and influence in Europe as they feel their importance as a great 
nation entitles them to. The existence of such a feeling on the part 
of the French cannot be disputed, nor is there any reason why it 
should not exist.” 

It is evident that this speech must have been gall and wormwood 
to the German Chancellor, who wrote a dispatch to Count Miinster 
complaining in the strongest terms of Lord Derby’s utterances, 
charging the Ambassador to read it to the Foreign Secretary. But 
the Emperor again interfered and caused all offensive expressions to 
be struck out. 

The Chancellor afterwards denied that he ever had any seri- 
ous intention of making war; but we know that his memory is 
often rather treacherous, just as in recent times he has denied, in 
the face of authentic documents, that he originated the Culturkampf. 
He has probably committed the error of taking the present for the 
past. We all know that at the Congress of Berlin he prevented the 
imminent rupture between England and Russia, by prevailing upon 


the Russian plenipotentiaries to make the concessions necessary fo1 


arriving at a peaceful solution, and ever since he has proved the 
strongest pillar for maintaining the European peace, by forming 
and maintaining the Triple Alliance as a bulwark against any 
aggressor, and we have no doubt that he will equally succeed in 
the future as long as he lives. In recalling the story of the war scare 
of 1875 our only aim has been to prove, that if at that time a new 
contest of incalculable dimensions was avoided, the merit belongs 
solely to the honesty and decisiveness with which the late Emperon 
William interfered to preserve peace. 

























CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Fortnicutty Review. 


Srr,—In his valuable work, Russia in Central Asia, Mr. Curzon repeats 
a criticism of a passage in an article of mine that appeared in the Fort- 
nightly Review in 1887, which has already been made by Professor 
Vambery in your pages, and there been duly answered. Mr. Curzon says:- 
‘“‘Tt was even-believed for some time in this country that the line was 
laid on a very narrow gauge: and Sir Charles Dilke . . . . described 
the extension south of Askabad . . . . as a steam tramway, a statement 
which is still allowed to appear without correction in the printed collec- 
tion of his essays.””’ Mr. Curzon himself names, at page 98 of his book, 
one of those ‘‘ steam tramways” to which I was alluding. When Pro- 
fessor Vambery wrote to you in April, 1887, to call attention to my sup- 
posed error, I made, by your permission, a reply, which will be found at 
page 170 of The Present Position of European Politics, published by Chap- 
man and Hall, to the effect that the ‘“‘steam tramway” ‘ towards the 
frontier’ was not the same thing as ‘‘the Trans-Caspian railway now 
being rapidly constructed by General Annenkoff.” I made, indeed, a 
slight mistake, but only in thinking that the ‘‘ steam tramway ”’ branch 
was being executed, while as a fact it was only in contemplation ; but I 
did not, as Mr. Curzon seems to think, blunder upon the more important 
point by calling the main line to the Oxus a “‘ steam tramway.” 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Cuartes W. Dike. 


Pynrrorp, 
20th November, 1889. 


*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to returi any Manuscripts. 
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